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INTRODUCTION. 


Ak accomplished critic' h.-is observed, with much truth, that 
the only specimen of Burke is ‘all that he wrote,’ because every 
product of his pen contains additional proofs of his power. 
Those who wish to tinderstand the nature and importance of 
his multifarious labours should make the acquaintance of liis 
writings in the mass, and master them singly in detail. It has 
long been understood that he who gives his nights ami days 
to this task will acquire a knowledge of the principles of general 
politics, of the limitations which modify those principles in our 
own national policy, of the questions with which that policy 
deals, and ot the secret of applying the English tongue to their . 
illustration, which cannot be acquired in any other way. In the 
prosecution of this task the student will learn the practical 
importance of the maxim laid down in the Preface to a previous 
volume of this scries, that all study, to be useful, must be pursued 
in a spirit of deference. He will find it necessary to exert 
an unusual degree of patience, and to acquire the habit 
of continually suspending his own judgment. He will find him¬ 
self in contact with much that seems dry and uninviting. It 
may therefore be well to caution him at the outset, that Burke, 
like all writers of the first class, will not repay a prejudiced 
or a superficial perusal. He gains upon u.s, not altogether by the 
inherent interest of what he presents to us, but very nmeh by the 
skill and force with which he presents it, and these qualities do 
not immediately strike the mental eye in all their fulness. The 
reader roust meet his author half-way; he must contribute some¬ 
thing more than a bare receptivity. It has been well said of 
Paradise Lost, that while few general readers are attracted by 
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the subject, and fewer read it through, or often enough to 
discern the art with w'hich it is written, every one who has once 
mastered it recurs to it with never-failing delight. There could 
not be a finer definition of a classical author, and it exactly 
describes Burke. 

The details of Burke’s biography, and the general lessons of 
the period in which he played his part, must be sought from other 
sources. As a party politician he seems to stand too near to our 
own times to permit of our regarding him fairly and compre¬ 
hensively. Why this should be so, in a case separated by a whole 
century from the present generation, it is difficult to see; but 
sufficient evidence of the fact may be gathered from the witings 
of party men down to our own day. Political parties will always 
divide civilised nations, and no Englishman,can altogether dismiss 
the party relations of any celebrated politician. Liberals will 
always be disposed to forget the originality, the consistency, and 
the humanity of Burke’s views in the fact that he refused, at an 
important crisis, to sacrifice them in the mass to the opinion of 
a leader of far less wisdom and experience, though of more 
influence, than himself, and thereby broke up his party; while 
Conservatives will always see in him a determined Whig, a 
zealous advocate of religious liberty, and an audacious reformer. 
The coalition of 1782, in which he took an active part, is not one 
of the most creditable incidents in our political annals*, and he 
shared fully in the bitter and ungenerous hostility with which his 
party treated its Whig rivals ^ His party services do not form 
the most memorable parts of his career. The ‘ Observations on 
a late state of the Nation,’ and the ‘Present Discontents,’ for 
instance, only sen-ed to widen the breach between the Rocking- 
hams and the other sections of the Whigs, without gaining them 

* The coalition should be judged, not by the belter standard of political 

morality which dates its prevalence from the younger Pitt, but by that of 
the early part of the century, to which it properly belongs. The fruits of 
a long and honourable opposition were far more prodigally cast away by the 
selfishness of a few, on the occasion of the fall of Walpole, and that by the 
hands of snch men as Pultency and Carteret. . ’ 

• See the remark on Lord Chatham, post, p.lv. Burke, in a letter to a 
private friend, calls Lord Shelburne, who was Chatli.nn’s lieutenant and the 
link between the elder and the younger Pitt, ‘weak, wicked, stupid, false, 
and hypocritical,’ in one breath, and exults in having at length ‘demolished’ 
and • destroyed ’ him. Time has placed things in another light. Chatham 
and Shelburne founded the modern school of independent statesmen. 
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any additional strciii^tb in tlie coiirt or in the popidar party. 
His best clForts, if we except his advocacy of the c.aiise of 
American liberty, are outside the policy of his party. ^^'higJ,'istn 
had small sympathy with religious freedom for Ireland, with 
humane and rational government in India, with the abolition 
of Slavery, or with the denifnciation of its own caricature in 
the first French Republic. ^Vc must therefore regard liurkc 
in a light dilTerent from tliat of party statesmanship. 

The first question that is suggested on finding the political 
writings of an eminent party leader ranked among literary 
classics, is—W'fiat marks distinguish these writings from the 
common mass of political ephemera ? Why should their author 
be remembered in respect of them, whilst more than one of those 
who equalled or exceeded him in contemporary reputation 
survives indeed as a great name, but in regard of permanent 
influence has p<issc(i away ‘as tlie remembrance of a guest that 
tarriclh but for a day’? By the virtue of what elements was 
a value communicated to them, extending, in the eyes of con¬ 
temporaries, far beyond that of the arguments they enforced, 
the expedients they favoured, and the present cfTcct they 
produced; and in the eyes of posterity, equally far beyond their 
worth as part of the annals of party, and as materials for general 
history ? It is an insuiTicicnt answer to sucli questions to say that 
Burke was a poliUciaii and something more, in the sense in which 
we should say the same, for Instance, of Sheridan. The personal 
triumphs of Sheridan may indeed be said to exceed, in the mass, 
those of any genius on record, not excepting Pericles himself. 
To speak all the day, with overpowering effect, in Westminster 
Hall—to go in succession to the theatres, and sec in each a 
masterpiece of his own, played by the first of actors—at night, to 
repeat in Parliament the feat of the morning—in all these, con¬ 
stantly to have the eyes of a nation upon him, and the plaudits of 
a nation in his ears—this seems like the realisation of as wild a 
dream as ever flattered the ignorance of young ambition. The 
triumphs of Burke were of another kind. From the first he 
astonished: but he never attained the art of carrying a Parlia¬ 
mentary audience with him. He was too severe to persuade, and 
too bold to convince, a body to most of whom his philosophy was 
a stumblingblock and his statesmanship foolishness. In his latter 
years he commanded so little attention that the wits of the House 
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called liiin the ‘ dlnncr-bcII,’ Xdtliing is more jnclancholy than 
to read of the fate of the Jast Parliamentary speech wliich he 
gave to the world through the press, that on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts (1765). Brougham considered this by far the finest ot his 
orations, ami it certainly contains his finest exordium. But no 
one listened to it, or seemed to understand it. Erskine slept 
through the five hours wliich it occupied in delivery, though he 
afterwards thumbed the printed copy to rags. Yet this was the 
speech in which the orator's feelings were most thoroughly roused 
— in which there is more wealth of iinagcr>', more invective, and 
more sarcasm than in any other. Never, says Dr. Goodrich, was 
there a greater union of brilli.incy and force, or a more complete 
triumph over tiic ditliculties of a subject. Near its close, Pitt 
asked Lord Grenville whetlicr it would be necessary to reply. 
The answer w'as, ‘ No ! not the slightest Impression has been 

speech may with perfect safety be passed over in 

the speeches of Sheridan arc read once, and then laid 
on the shelf, the writings of Burke are the daily bread of states¬ 
men, spe.ikcrs, and political writers. W'c cannot take np a review 
or newspaper without finding some trace, however faint,^ of their 
clfect. Similarly, as Coleridge says, the very sign-boards of onr^ 
inns afFortl evidence that there was once a Titian in the world. 
\Vc cannot peruse the speeches of any successful modern ondor, 
without observing how much they owe to the method, the 
jihraseology, the images, aiul even the quotations of Burke. 
I'o him may be applied s\ith truth the epitaph of Ennius*. 
The speeches of Canning arc especially recommended as an 
example of what a clever man, without much originality, may 
make of himself with the aid of Burke. The difliculty is not, 
indeed, to sec where Burke’s influence is to he found, but to 
preserve our own vision unaffected by it. His genius is of so 
peculiarly brilliant a nature, that it seems to aflbet the mind’s eye 
the more, the more the mind’s eye becomes accustomed to it. 
It seems to dazzle the strong intellect more effectually than the 
feeble. It has been well said that Burke sways the m.ass of 
intclligeJit and cultivated readers with almost as little resistance 
as a demagogue experiences from a mob. In the endeavour 
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to penetrate the caii?c of tliis mc ‘•hall nut bi* nu.ch .I'-suie-l 
by any criticism specially directed to the subject, il5out:h 
many capable men have penned such criticisms at greater or 
less length. Hazlitt, wlio has left two contradictory estimates 
ol Burke, is the most conspicuous exception ; and he, in 
another work, has admitted the futility oi the attempt. 'I hc 
student will beware of falling into this error. He will aim at 
a minute knowledge of the relics of Burke’s genius, a compre¬ 
hension of their method, and a perception of tlicir relation to 
each other. In this way will an idea gradually be created, not to 
be got at second-hand, and a species of faith in his author will be 
generated, which will end in the disappcaranco of seeming dis¬ 
crepancies. He will supplement this by the interesting task 
of tracing the influence of Burke’s views upon tho-'C of more 
modern writers, an influence quite unparalleled, except in tlm 
history of theology. Burke’s reputation is full of variety. He 
devoted much of his toil to demohsliing the modern school of 
philosophy, but the philosopliers, both in Germany and in I''r.mce, 
have forced him into llieir systems. He was Ijorn to a po>-iii(m 
outside the religious controversies of the day *, and he confirmed 
himself in it by deliberation; but his extreme tolerance h.is 
exposed him to the claims of both jiatiics. The Catholics till 
us that he was really a Catholic, or would have been so if he had 
lived in our own time. He has often been quoted, like Scripture, 
for and against the same doctrine. Bven the democrats admire 
him and approve him exceedingly, although they have somcwlial 
against him. '1 hey did tlie same in liis lifetime. ‘ Thc'se jiriests 
(of the Rights of Man) begin by crowning me with their llowers 
and their fillets, and bedewing me with their odours, as a piefacc 
to ttie knocking me on the head with their consecrated axes,' 
Some charm forces from tliem an unbelieving homage, before 
they stamp him to pieces, and scatter his fragments to the winds. 

This multifarious praise is balanced by a gcner.d outcry against 
him for deserting his early convictions. Burke’s consistency has 
always been a trite point of controversy, and jnany acute minds 
have been deceived by appearances. The cliargc against him 
will be found forcibly stated in Moore’s Life of Sheridan; 

' Burkc'i father war a Protettant and hii mother a Catliolic. I'he girls 
of the family were brought up in the faith uf tlic mother, the boys in Uut 
of the father. Mis. Burke wai lorn >u a family similarly circurustauccd. 
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‘ He lias left bcliinfJ him two separate and distinct armouries 
of opinion, from winch both Whij; ami i'ory may lui nisli tiiern- 
sclvcs with weapons, the most splendid, if not the most highly 
Icnipcrcci, that ever Genius and litoqucnce have condescended to 
bequeath to Party. . . . Burke w.as mighty in either camp: and 
it would have taken two great men to ctFect what he, by this 
division ol himself, achieved. His mind, itulecd, lies parted 
asuiuler in his works, like some vast continent severed by a con¬ 
vulsion of nature—each portion pcopleil by its own giant race of 
opinions, differing altogether in features and language, and com¬ 
mitted in eternal hostility with each other.’ 

This view has dcscciulcd from Whig [)oliticians of Burke’s time 
to the philo>ophical writers of our own day. This inconsistency 
was accounted for easily enough—in the last decade of his life he 
was alleged to be mad. The I' rench Revolution at any rate, if it 
did not turn ius brain, was said to have turned the current of his 
opinions, and made him a Conservative, as the horrors of Munster 
made More and Erasmus persecutors. Even Mr. Cobden echoed 
this cry’. He admitlc<l, however, a certain method in this 
madness. ‘Buikc’s strictures on the Revolufion,’ he says, 
‘began with criticism, grew into menace, and ended in a cry 
for war.’ The story of his madness is stated in its most absurd 
form by Mr. Buckle. Burke lent support to this silly notion, by 
speaking of the decay of his powers in his last years, while he 
was preaching his crusade against the Republic with a force that 
seemed superhuman, and with a spirit that bordered on fanaticism. 
But it was rcsen'cd for Mr. Buckle to clothe this with the 
‘dignity of history,’ and to make lamentation over the ‘ruins of 
that mighty intellect.’ It is suflicient In this place to say that the 
whole story is utterly without foundation. Burke’s intellect was 
never more firmly settled, never exerted more widely its magical 
influence, and never expressed itself in sager utterances, than in 
these last years. Let the student examine the ‘ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,’ and he will find Burke’s folly wiser than the 
wisdom, and his madness saner than the reason, of his critics-. 

The term inconsistency may be used in di/Terent ways to imply 
charges of very various kinds. In the shifting circumstances 

' *1793 and lS;3,’ Works, vol. I. 

» Hazlitt says will, great truth, that those who looked upon him as a man 
of disordered intellect, did so • because he reasoned in a style to which ihcv 
h.td not been used, and which confounded their dim perceptions.' ^ 
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of i>oliticaI life, the statesman is often forced into ‘inconsistent’ 
positions. He often acts, in consequence, in ways wliich seem, 
and may really be, inconsistent. He rc.aclies the climax ot 
tnconsistency by delibcr.ilely changing his opinions, and uiil. 
them his course of policy. Such a cliange, accompanied by .a 
frank avowal of the tact, and an exposition of liis reasons, was 
that of a great modern st.atcsman on the question of the Irish 
Church. But the inconsistency which lies in acting dilfcrcntly 
under dilFcrcnt circumstances, with the same radical views, docs 
not come under any of these heads. < The physician may, one 
day, order the patient’s ch.ambcr wii/low to be kept open, and 
the next, order it to be kept sliut. But on the firet day the wind 
was in the south-west, on the second day in the north-east. Of 
this nature was the inconsistency of Burke. He maintained to 
the last the perfect consistency of liis political opinions, lie 
valued hirnsclt upon it. ‘ 1 believe,’ he writes in the third person, 
‘if he could venture to value himself upon .anything, it i. on the 
virtue of consUtency that he would value himself the most. Strip 
him of this, and you leave him naked indeed*.' In order to 
gain a first idea of the opinions to which Burke adhered so 
tenaciously, the student is adviacd to set out with the ide.a 
that Burke was always what would now be called a Con- 


itrvaU-ve. Party distinctions .are of so perishable .a nature tli.at 
unless we can fix on somctliing belonging to our own times, and 
‘coming home to our business and bosoms,’ wc .are in danger of 
becoming the victims of words. Wc will not limit this term to 
the attitude or principles of the political party which is at this 
day in possession of it. By conservatism is meant th.it preference 
for and indulgence to what is already established, that faith in what 
has been tried, and that distrust of what exists only in speculation, 
which never wholly forsakes every sound politician, of whatever 
party. Passing from sentiment to logic, wc might describe it, in 
the words of a German philosopher, as a system which holds the 
thinking away of what exist?, and the thinking back in its place 
of what does not, to bo the root of fallacies. Passing to practice, 
we use it to express briefly that policy in a commonwealth which, 
in the words of Hallam, ‘favours possession.’ The word is 
attempted, for the nonce, to be changeil from a counter into 


* From the Af-ptal Jrtjm tht 
niimtlf from tbit charge. 


Uno to tht Old ly/iigi, written to vindicate 
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a coin. It imiicates tliat memorable group of principles which 
are cnlorcctl in the RfJ^eciions cn the French Revolution^. In that 
work is coiit.iincd, though not the first use ot the idea, the first 
application in all its bearings of the doctrine of ‘ conservation.' 
The principles of that work were eagerly adopted by the 
politicians of the restoration, and it was to these, and to their 
principles respectively, that the words conservateur and conservaiif 
came to be first generally applied, about the years 1820-1850. 
Mr. Crokcr, in the Quarterly Review, is said to have first given 
tlie term an English application, and Canning, who drew so 
l.irgcly f rom the later st.itesmanship of Burke, seems to have fixed 
it in English parlance. Since it has become a party name, it has of 
course incurred the liability common to all party names of losing 
not only its original meaning, but all vestige of any meaning what¬ 
soever. The vicissitudes of such names arc curious. The term 
‘W'hig,’ for instance, near the time of its first appearance, was inter¬ 
preted by a lexicographer *, homo fonaticus,facUosui. ‘ Whiggism ' 
he translated by enihuiiiumuj, perdueUio. In the middle of the last 
century, however, ‘ Whig’ was a most honourable title, claimed 
by politicians of all parties. Supporters of the court, of the great 
families, and of the rights of the people, all boasted of it, much as 
contending sectaries might claim the honoured title of Christian. 
It was understood to imply exalted sentiments of constitutional 
liberty, ^\'hcn anything occurred in Parliament to offend these 
sentiments, men used to s.ay, ‘it made all the ^\’hig blood boil 
in their veins.’ ^\■higgism seems now to be in its dotage, and 
to mean a spurious kind of Consen-atism, which nobody is very 
eager to profess. The history of the term ‘ Tory ’ is yet more 
curious. When it was introduced Into our classical literature, 
the loyalty of a Tory was compared with the courtesy of a fasting 
bear *. 

Now the Whiggism of the last century was in nearly every 
respect more conservative than are the principles of any party 
which exists at present. Nearly all reforming measures pro¬ 
ceeded from the Tories, and jealousy for the constitution was 

‘ Contained in vol. ii. of these Select Works. 

* I.iitlcton. 

• Okllum, Second Satire on the Jesuits: 

• Think Tories loyal, or Scotch Covenanters; 

Robbed tigers gentle; courteous, fasting bcan*^ 
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Ihc cardinal virtue of tlic Whigs. ‘As ro^^pects tlic pmctical 
questions then pending,’ writes .Macaulay, in his K^^a> on the 
Earl of Chatham, ‘the Tory was a reformer, and indeed an in¬ 
temperate and indiscreet reformer, while the M'hig was con¬ 
servative even to bigotry.’ The Whig was sneered at for main¬ 
taining a standing army to be the bulwark of liberty, septennial 
parliaments a protection against corruption, the electoral do¬ 
minions an important accession to the wealth and strength of the 
country’, and the public debt a blessing to the nation. The army, 
the national debt, and the septennial parliament were indeed 
important protections to the settlement of the crown made on 
the Revolution, and they gradually grew so firmly into the 
framework of the state that these sneers in time lost their place 
among the commonplaces of Toryism. As the Tories became 
reconciled to the Hanoverian succession, they took up a more 
practicable line. The inlluencc enjoyed by Whig ministers w.as 
enormous. Tlic first and sccontl Georges were mere puppets in 
their hands. W ithin the limits of their court, tliese sovereigns 
were encouraged to do as they pleased, but they were never 
suffered to take part in the actual conduct of the slate, noling- 
brokc, in his cclebrale<l ‘ Patriot King,' had cleverly sliown how 
this state ot tilings might be rcver>cd, and during the last twenty 
years ot the reign of George IJ, tlie blow uas being prepared 
uliich jiaralyscd the Whig party for a whole generation, and from 
which they only recovered when they had identified themselves 
seriously and thoroughly with the interest of the mass of the 
nation. Frederick, Prince of Wales, had resolved to destroy the 
higs, and his plans were inherited by his son George III, willi 
the commencement ot whose reign Burke's political career be¬ 
gins. If the old phalanx of Whigs had held together, they might 
have despised their assailants. But when Burke entered political 
life, the great Whig parly, which included most of the great ter¬ 
ritorial families, had split into sections. What may be called the 
Ifgitimale section of the party, that which had for several years 
been under the leadership of a member of the house of Pelham, 
liad degenerated into a remnant, or as it was called in coarse old 
political English, a R ump. There was a section of ‘ Bedfords,* 
headed by the Duke of Bedford, and another of ‘Grenvilles,’ 
under Earl 'I'emplc. A fourtli section, that which could have 
lent overwhelming weight to citlicr of the others, and had from 
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1757 to 1763 constituted the strength of the legitimate section, 
but ^\ hich, standing by itself, was the weakest, was composed of 
the followers of the popular war minister, Lord Chatham. Such 
divisions were naturally the one thing needful to give effect to 
a policy of aggression on the part of the court. It was the first, 
which wc have called the legitimate section of the party, then 
headed by the Marquis of Rockingham, into which Burke hap¬ 
pened to be thrown. The sympatljies of readers of the present 
day will probably be divided, as the sympathies of the mass of 
the people at the time were probably divided, between this 
party and that which lay under the influence of Chatham. 
Chatham, with the legitimate ^^■higs at his back, had been a bril¬ 
liant, a popular, and a successful minister. But Chatham vvas no 
Whig at heart. His powerful influence was of a personal nature, 
and he despised Whiggism, The best men, by this system, were 
excluded from the highest offices. The chief arts which recom¬ 
mended to these were private deceit and public corruption. The 
whipper-in of an old premier, being an influential peer or near 
relative of an influential peer, had a right to expect the premier¬ 
ship in his turn. His business was to study the temper of the 
House of Commons, and to lead it by the nose; to cajole or in¬ 
timidate the monarch, and to drain the Treasury to enrich his 
friends, supporters and parasites. It was not likely that under 
such a system statesmanship could rise to a very high level. 
Chatham became gradually weary of the supremacy of men 
whose title to power lay outside their personal capabilities. 
His own following was small; but he refused to coalesce with 
cither of the parties, and, with childish vanity, never rested until 
he had constructed an administration in which he himself took 
the place of a W'hig potentate by becoming a mere faineant 
minister, whose name W’os necessary to enable government to 
proceed. It was a signal failure, and was probably the most 
miserable administration that England has ever seen. The 
consequences were disastrous. Chatham’s influence with his 
own cabinet speedily waned, and all that he had accomplished 
was to pave the way for a ministry in which the King’s will was 
supreme. The Whigs went over to it in bodies, America was 
lost, and England was brought to the verge of Revolution. 

The principal historical thread which runs through the present 
volume is that of this contest between the King and the Whigs. 
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The Kill" fought his battle manfuliv, held each position, as it 
yielded to him, tenacioudy, and gained his victory-tliough m- 
gloriously. It would have been otherwise had America been 
compelled to submission. But America and Reform were the 
sacrifices made to secure Ids success. A dispa>>ionate critic miglit 
possibly sympathise «ith him in tliis struggle for what inany 
would regard as his natural rights. ‘There is something,’ says 
Thackeray,‘grand about his courage.... He bribed; he bullied; 
he d.rkly dissembled on occasion; he exercised a slippery per¬ 
severance, whicli one almost admires, as one thinks his cha¬ 
racter over. His courage was never to be beat. It tram|iled 
North under foot; it beat the stiff neck of the younger Pitt • 
even his illness never conquered that indomitable spirit.’ It is 
impossible not to feel a certain satblaclion on seeing ‘the en¬ 
gineer hoist with his own petard,’ and the poiM.ned chalice re- 
turned In its just circulation to the lips of those who mingled 
it. Corruption, in fact, was the only weapon with which to com¬ 
bat corruption. The King’s plan was to take the packed cards out 
of the hands of the Whigs, anil play oft' their tricks upon them¬ 
selves. The chiet point for the student to obscnc i.s that all 
his measures were innovations, attacks on existing interests, and 
reforms more or less impolitic and mischievous. The setting up 
of Lord Bute was intended as a reform. The n hole system of 
the tUubU cabinet, cxposeil in the ‘Present Disconlcnls,’ was in¬ 
tended to effect what Bute had failed in. The sham Chatham 
«binet, however, was at bottom the boldest innovation, and if 
Townshend had carried out, as he probably would had he lived, 
idea of parcelling out America into Royal Governments, the 
foundation would have been bid of a reform which, supposing 
4 itUc less public spirit than actually existed among the upper 
classes, might have ended in reducing England to the model 
of contemporary continental governments. The taxation of 
mcrica was the thin end of the wedge, and it was a happy 
thing for England and the world that it was so heroically i csisled. 
The experiment of a ministry headed by .1 favourite was a 
conspicuous failure: but the succeeding administrations were 
an apprenticeship in kingcraft, and with Lord North as an 
instrument, the King appear, if not a finished master, at 
cast as something better than a bungler. Like most inunarchs 
y hereditary title, he was totally unfitted to direct the policy 
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of lus country. He was w.miini; in that knowledge of the 
mass of social and political facts whicli forms the first rc- 
(juisite of tlie statesman, and in the philosopher’s familiarity 
with the general laws t>f Imm.iu nature and of history. He 
was, liowcver, a fair specimen of the active and popular 
monarch. Modelling himself, not on those who preceded him, 
but on the noblemen by whom he was surrounded, he devoted 
such talents as he had to the duties which he conceived to claim 
them, and he was rcwar<!cd by a lidl measure of popularity. The 
imjiression he left on the hearts of the nation, an index not 
without its value, comes nearer th.m any other we could mention 
to that left by the groat Qiiccn Elizabeth. Much of the policy 
of his reign was false, but historians have laid too much of the 
blame upon the King's own shoulders. He was certainly not 
more ignorant or prejudiced than the bulk of his subjects. 
Where he erred, he erred with the nation. The reaction against 
the Whigs, which ended in their practical extinction, was a na¬ 
tional reaction. The American War was favotired by pampered 
national pride, and its great failure was a national Icsson. 

The ‘Present Discontents’ is chiefly interesting on account of 
the admirable mctliod which it cxldbits, tlie skiltul alternation of 
the arguments, and the force and purity ot the style. 1 he topics 
of Whiggism in 1770 do not in themselves greatly stir the reader 
of history. Some of them were stale, others worn to rags. 
Years before the terrible spectre of a Doviblc Cabinet arose 
to confound the Whigs and alarm the susceptibilities of a free 
nation, statesmen were pretty well agreed as to the meaning of 
Parliamentary independence. The wliolc nation, writes Pul- 
teney to Swift, is so .abandoned and corrupt, that the Crown can 
never fail of a majority in both Houses of Parliament. ‘ I am 
convinced,’ he says, ‘that our constitution is already gone; and 
we are idly struggling to jnaintain what in truth has been long 
lost.' The conclusion which he drew w.is to desist from an 
useless struggle .against corruption. The precarious nature of 
the Whig domination, for which Burke contends as earnestly 
as for some elementary principle of morals, had long been known. 
Their fall, under changed circumstances, was imminent. Boling- 
broke had found a plan fur bringing it about, which he embodied 
in his famous tract ‘The Idea of a P.ttriot King*—a work im¬ 
portant equally as a historical document, and as a model of style. 
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Chesterfield ?aid (hat until lie rcid that tract he di.t not Know 
xvhat the English language was cupalilc ok The seed ot i|,e 
i atriot King' was intended for the mind of Frederick Prince 
01 W ales, the King’s father, but it sprang np and bore its fruits 
‘n the son. It contains nothing speci.iliy of a Tory nature 
m Its arguments and is in fact a piece of tlie purest 
"higgism . But It was an alf.ack on existing interests in the 
guise of Reform; suggested an ideal Whiggism, pnrdied from 
corruption and faction ; and teemed with the common Whi ’ 
claptrap of liberty and patriotism. The ‘ Present Discontents,'’ 
which is intended as its refutation, has been considered the 
text-book ’ of Whiggism, and Burke intended it to be the crce.l 
of lus party. But the student must bear the • Patriot King ’ m 
mind, and be cautious of .accepting the former .as expounding 
the ultimate form which \\'hii;gism w.is capable of assuming. 
Modern liberalism has a creed which dillcrs widely from cither. 
Bolingbroke had no hopes except from a libcr.d monarch. Burke 
rested his system upon an oligarchy of liberal noblemen ami 
landowners. We can now, th.anks to the diHusion of wealth 
and cduc.ilion, appeal securely to a liberal people. 

_ How shall we reconcile ail this with tiic reputation which Burke 
justly enjoys of being liirnsclf a great reformer, and the father of 
the present generation of reformers ? The fact is, that liberalism 
has always rested upon the positions which it has uon, and that the 
same man may often be fairly regarded in two aspects. Burke's 
liberalism may seem moderate in quantity, hut it h.ad the merit of 
consistency. An early employment of his pen was to ridicule, hy 
mutation, the Irisli democrat Lucas. Another was to expose in 
a similar way the all-unsettling speculations of Bolingbroke. lu¬ 
ce , the Vindication of Natural Society ’ contains neither more 
nor less than the germs of the ‘ Renections on the French Revolu¬ 
tion.’ Very early in his career he declared in the House of Com¬ 
mons that being warned by the ill effect of a contrary procedure 
m great examples, he had taken liis ideas of liberty very low; in 
order that they should stick to him, and that he might stick to 
t cm, to the end of his life. Johnson bore a remarkable testimony 

A friendl^y crilic hat called ihi* (which h borrowed from Hallam) a ■ hard 
ijing. can l>c more of the essence of Whi^giim than the fundamental 

ntie of the parii{dilct that the title of Kings nierdy J4sc€ndi, and U not 
ill any way itrcnglhencd by ilt dctccnl ? 
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to the nature of tlicsc early principles. He h.atcd the party in 
which his Iriciul h.iti lound himself by accident, and confirmed 
liiinself by consideration; and he charged Burke with selling 
himself, and acting contrarily to his convictions. ‘ H'e know what 
his genuine princi[)lcs were!' said this honest Tory, who had 
been one of Burke's intimates long before he became the instru¬ 
ment of great men—‘We are sure that he acts from interest M’ 
But there were finer threads in reasoning than entered into the 
web of Dr. Johnson's political [)hilosophy. It is certain that 
Burke never thought he was deserting any principle of his own, 
in joining the Rockinghams. He liad an old and most respectable 
connexion to support, and a new and disreputable one to oppose; 
and his parly were at the time de\oted to opi)osing certain most 
impolitic innovations. Burke’s conservatism was brought out to 
the full in fighting their battles. 

Hazlitt has obser\’cd a remarkable anticipation of the political 
method of Burke in a speech of the Earl of Egmont a nobleman 
of remarkable originality and capacity who hatl been the head of 
opposition to Dodington in the court of Leicester House. With¬ 
out exalting him to the place of Burke’s master, we may agree 
with Hazlitt that the following passage contains the germ of 
Burke’s general reasoning on politics:— 

‘ Sir, it is not common sense, but downright ma<lnoss, to follow 
general principles in this wild manner, without limitation or 
reserve; and give me leave to say one thing, which I hope will 
be long remembered and well thought upon by those who hear 
me, that those gentlemen who plume themselves upon their open 
and extensive understanding, are in fact the men of the narrowest 
principles in the kingdom. For what is a narrow mind ? it is 
a mind that secs any proposition in one single contracted point 
of view, unable to complicate any subject with the circumstances 
and considerations that arc, or may, or ought to be, combined 
witli it. And pray, what is that understanding that looks upon 
naturalization only in this general view, that naturalization is an 
increase of the people, and an increase of the people is the riches 
of the nation? Never admitting the least reflection, what the 
people arc you let in upon us; how in the present bad regulation 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson, p. 509, cd. Croker. 

’ Speech on the Jews’ Naluralizaiion Bill, 1750. Eloquence of the British 
Senate, i. 521. Lord Egmont published in 1742 a capital pamplilet called 
• Faction Detected.’ On his character and abilities see Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George Ill, vol. i. 
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of our police, they are to be employed or maintaitK-d : how their 
principles opmioni, or practice may mliucnce the reliei.m .-r 
pohticis ot the State, or what operation their admisfiun mav 
have uhon the peace and tranquillity of the country; i^ not such 
a genius equally contemptible and narrow with that of the poorest 

mortal upon earth, who grovels for his whole life within the verge 
ot the opposite extreme ?’ 

(‘In this speech,’says Hazlitt, ‘ wc find the fir^t denunciation 
of the intrusion of abstract theorems and rnetaiilivsical gene¬ 
ralities into the science of politics.’ i It certain, however, that 
jomclhmg very like it is to be found in the ' Politics’ of Ari>lotlo. 
It IS not difhcult to tnicc this anti-llieorelical and conscrv- 
ative method in the works before us, written whilst Burke was 
a curing on the W hig side. In the following volume, containing 

Uie Reflections on the French Revolution,’it will be found to 
be the burden of every page. \J 

We have already remarked that the system denounced in the 

resent Discontent.s,' and the aggressions on America, were 
intended as Reforms. Never did the spirit of conservatism appear 
more plainly than in the two famous Speeches contained in the 
present volume, which he composed, delivered, and wrote out for 
the press on two important occasions in the debates before the 
war actually broke out. But it is plain enough in the ‘ Pre>ent 
Discontents.’ Many historical allitsions arc introduced, all bear¬ 
ing on unsalutary innovation, and ‘alterations to tlic prejudice of 
our constitution*.’ It is not easy to say what may have been 
Burke’s real opinion on the constitution a-s exhibited at the time 
when this pamphlet was written. Bentliam’s memorable ‘ Frag¬ 
ment on Government * was as yet unwritten, though probably not 
unmeditated. The view of Montc>quieu, Blackstonc, and Do 
-olme was not yet treated, as it came to be treated in the suc¬ 
ceeding generation, as a plausible romance. But tlic false jiicturc 
of a supposed Saxon constitution was constantly held up to view 
y reformers, in contrast with that which subsisted. This picture 
urke treated with the slight regard it deserved ^ Yet we f'mtl 
m the pamphlet no indication of a jealous attachment on his part 
to the forms of the ‘ control ’ which ‘ the higher people and the 
ower’are jointly to exercise •'*. On the contrary, the House of 
cers is treated as a form of popular rcpicsentalion*: 'the people 


* p. o. 
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by their representatives and grandees.’ The ‘great peers’ are 
included in a mass with the ‘leading landed gcnllcinen> the 
opulent merchants, and the substantial yeomanry,’ as the natural 
strcngtii ol the kingdom, which is to be roused into exertion 
against the court faction’. The clim.jx of this popular theory is 
re.ichcd at |). 52, where he maintains King and Lords to be 
representatives of and trustees for the people, as well as tlic 
Commons, and the whole sclicme of government to ‘originate 
with the People.’ Tins seems like the Whig doctrine of the 
Revolution with deductions. But tlicsc are themselves historical. 
It is well known lliat every title in the House of Lords was 
anciently, if not elective, intended to represent local interests. 
The Lords represented themselves, and those who stood in the 
relation of homage to them. The Knights of the Shires and 
Burgesses represented themselves, and those freemen who, 
being in homage with no man, would otherwise have had no 
voice in the n.ational deliberations. When Edward III demanded 
an aid in the fourteenth year of his reign, an answer was made 
by ‘the Prelates, ICarls, and Barons,/or themsdi'et and/or all 
their tenantj, an<i the Knights of the Shires,/or themtelves and for 
the Commons e>/the land' Similarly, Btirke's theory of the con¬ 
stitution is in its rc.d elements simply the King and the People. 
The People deliberating and making laws, and the King con¬ 
trolling by his neg.itivc ; the King deliberating and making choice 
of ministers, and the People having the control of their negative 
by refusing to suiiport them. In all this there is a remarkable 
likeness to Harrington’s views on the proper place of a nobility 
and gentry in a popular government, and of the resolution of 
politics into ‘dividing and choosing,’ like the two girls with the 
apple. There is also a remarkable tendency to transcend all 
narrow views as to ‘ fixed forms in a mixed government.’ There 
i.s no sign whatever of a disposition to regard King, Lords, and 
Commons as making up a precious and complete mosaic, preser\’ed 
by a magical balance, which it would be perilous to disturb, much 
less to regard any fixed forms as the norm.al and final state of man. 

It is here that Burke’s conservatism enters into the question. 
Here, he says in cITect, I lay before you the established rights of 
the nation; and here, too, is the system by which these rights 
h.ave always been carried into elTcct. That system has been 

‘ P- 39 * 
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deranged by an inlerestcd and wicked taction, aiuJ wc claim to 
have it restored; because it is not only the bc't possible, but t),.- 
only pos>iblc system by which these rights can be secured. Ii it 
were answered that representation, as it then existed, was a 
miserable farce, and that the peers really governed the country 
by their control of elections, Burke's answer was that the system, 
if not theoretically perfect, was good in working, and had ac¬ 
quired its title by prescription. Possession, he ^aid in one of hi.s 
writings, passed with him for title. This was in a particular 
case; but where interests were large, and meddling with them 
would be hazardous, it became his general maxim. ‘ The old 
building stands well enough, though part Gothic, part Grecian, 
and part Chinese, until an attempt is made to square it into 
uni|f)nnity. Then indeed it may come down upon our heads all 
together, in much uniformity of ruin; and great will be the fall 
thereof (1769)- ‘ N'o man examines into the defects of his title 
to his paternal estate, or to his cstabli>hed government ’ (1777). 
The Whig oligarchy, according to thU convenient theory, had 
an established title to govern the kingdom. And rotten and 
incongruous as was the parliamentary system through which 
alone their influence could be maintained, none was to disturb 
it. Hence a conspicuous difference between the theory and 
the practice contemplated in Burke’s pamphlet. A MiiiLstry 
accountable to Parliament, and a Parliament accountable to 
the People, arc plausible demands, and they arc detnands which 
a happier generation has realised. But the consequences of a 
considerable majority for a single Whig minister, ns in the 
palmy days of Walpole, were a ministry accountable to no one, 
and a parliament forced on the people whether they liked it 
or no. A true family likeness subsibted between Whiggisin 
and the domination of the King’s friends, and hence the 
deadly struggle which ensued bt tween them. Radical reform, 
as between the two, was as far off a.s ever, and the \''hig 
opposed it with the most bitterness. The King's man had 
^mething to hope, under any circumstances, for his master’s 
influence was permanent and indefinite. A slight concussion 
might destroy that of his rival, and hence the strongholds of 
Whiggisin were guarded with great jealousy and vigilance. 
The Whig, in short, was a true Conservative. 

The cry for radical refonn is usually supported by some plausible 
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Kcncml maxim. Con<;crv.itism is averse from the employment of 
al>str.ict principles in political rea.soning, and in general to what 
me(aphysician<;call the philosophical method. ‘ Das Christenthiim 
ist keinc Philosophic/ wrote a metaphysical theologian, at the end 
of his wearisome efforts to square religion with abstract principles. 
‘Die Pohtik ist koine Philosophic/ is the suinmar>- of Burke. It 
is a matter of observation and of practice, and its laws arc those 
of individual human nature enlarged. Abstract principles, like 
most things, have tlicir use and their abuse: and the confusion of 
these has been a m.iin diflkulty to the thinking world. Tothe use 
ot them we owe all our systems, and the effect of our systems 
ol religion, of law, and of education. All great changes for the 
better have been produced by engrafting upon the growing 
understanding of mankind, not bare statements of facts but 
generalisations based on facts past an<l present, and proceeding 
tiansilivcly to other facts present and future. But while these 
principles in their use have been to civilisation as the dew and 
tiic rain m their abuse they have been a mildew and a pestilence. 
What they have nounshed they have the power to corrupt and 
to toy. As an instance of an abstract principle often mis- 

b^ he ’l rt""" government to 

be the best. Buike, though he knew something of Economical 

Reforrn,wasnot of opinion that the statesman's business consisted 

The Lv in whkh M government to a minimum. 

The uay in wh eh this question stood in his mind connected with 

othc^ IS ucidly explained by Hazlitt, in the following extract, 

government is'" nc?c?sLiI^^'^,o'bTs'l Sep.’s ‘ufe cheapoTr‘''Hl 
saw in the construction of sorif>iv r. • • i He 

other capabilities of fulfilling the desires and^perleeTing thfnature 
of man besides those of scenring the equiS enjo wnt of the 

Erattendrn;io''S';tiica‘t«^U 

nobly of his fellows. He knew that marh.,d h?s Sions a°nS 
passions, and powers of imagination, as well as hunger and thtat 
and the sense of heat and cold. He took his idea of no|it,v i 
society irom tlic pattern of private life, wishing, as he Wm elf 
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expresses it, to incorporate the domestic charities with the onK t-; 
of the state, an<l to blend them toj-clhcr. He strove to 
an analogy between the compact ih.it binds together the com- 
nninity at large, and that which bmd> together tl jc bc\cral 
families whicli compo'c it. He knew th.il the rules that lonn 
the basis of private morality are not founded in rc.i-on; that is. 
in the abstract properties ot those things which are the subject”, 
of them, but in the n.aturc of man, and his capacity of being 
affected by certain things from habit, from imagination, and 
sentiment, as well as from reason. Tims, the reason whv a man 
ought to be attachcll to his wife and family is not, surely, tliat 
they are better than others (for in this case every one el-e ought 
to be of the .same opinion), but because he must be chii-lly 
interested in those things which arc nearest to him, and with 
which he is best acquainted, since his understanding cannot reach 
equally to everything*; becau>e he muit be most ult.ichcd to 
those objects which he h.is known the longest, and which by 
their situation have actually affected him the mo't, not those 
which arc in themselves the most affecting, whether they have ever 
made any impression on him or no: th.at is, because he is by 
his nature the creature of habit and feeling, and because it is 
reasonable that he should act in conformity to his nature. He 
was therefore right in saying, that it is no objection to an 
institution, that it Is founded on prejudice, but the contrary, if 
that principle is natural and right; that is, if it arises from those 
circumstances which are properly subjects of feeling and associa¬ 
tion, not from any defect or perversion of the understanding in 
those things which fall properly under its jurisdiction. On this 
profound maxim he took his stand. Thus he contended lh.it the 
prejudice in favour of nobility was natur.il and proper, and fit to 
be encouraged by the positive institutions of society, not on 
account of the real or personal merit of the individual, but 
because such an institution has a tendency to enlarge and raise 
the mind, to keep alive the menior)’ of past greatness, to connect 
the different ages of the world together, to carry back the 
imagination over a long tract of time, and feed it with the 
contemplation of remote events: because it is natural to think 
highly ot that which inspires us with high thoughts, which has 
been connected for many generations with splendour, with 
power, and vvilh perm.inence. He also conceived that by 
transferring the respect frotn the person to the thing, and thus 
rendering it steady and permanent, the mind would be habitually 
formed to habits of delcrencc, attachment, and fealty, to what¬ 
ever else demanded its respect: that it would be led to fix its 
views on what was elevated and lofty, and be weaned from the low 
and narrow jealousy which never willingly or heartily admits of 

' llarlitt borruwt )ii» arguineiit from liidiop Taylor’i Dijcounc on 
Kiieii'ldiip, 
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any superlorify in otlicr^. and k ^I.id of any opportunity to bring 
down all oxocllonco to a level wiili its own iniseral)le standanl. 
Nolnlily did not therefore cxi-t to the prcjiulicc of the other 
orders ol the slate, but by and for them. 'I'hc inequality of tlie 
diirercnt orders ot '•oeietydul not destroy the unity an<l harmony 
<>t the whole. I he health and well-being of the tnoral world 
was to be promotctl by the same means .is the beauty of the 
natural world; by contr.Lst, by change, by light and shade, by 
variety ol parts, by onler and proportion. To think of reducing 
a I mankind to the same insipid level, seemed to Itiin the same 
absurdity .as to destroy the inccjualities of surlace in a country 
lor tlie l)onerit ol agriculture and commerce. / In short, he 
iH'heve.l that the interests of men in society should be consulted, 
aiid their several stations and employments as.signeil with a view’ 
ot tlieir n.iture not as jihysical, but as moral beings, so as to 
noniish their hopes, to lilt their imagination, to enliven their 
ancy to rouse their activity, to strengthen their virtue, .and to 
lurnish the greatest number of objects of pursuit and means of 

employment, to beings constituted .as man is, consistently witli 
the order and stability of the whole.) 

The s.amc re.asoning might be cxttmded further. 1 do not s.av 
that his arguments arc conclusive; but they are profound and 
true as l.ar as tliey go. There may be disadvantages and abuses 
ncccss.arily interwoven with his sciieme, or opposite advantages of 
mlmitcly more v.aluc, to be derived troin anollicr st.ite of things 
ih!! society, riiis, however, does not invalid.ate either 

the tiuth or importance ol Burke’s reasoning; since the .advan¬ 
tages he points out as connected with the mixed form of govern¬ 
ment .are really and necessarily inherent in it; since they arc 
coinp.atiblc m the s.amc degree with no other; since the principle 
I sell on winch he rests his argument (whatever we may think of 
the ap[)Iication), is ol the utmost weight and moment; and since 
on whatever side the trull, lies, it is im()ossib!e to make .a lai? 
decision withoia h.aving the opposite side of the question fully 

st.atcd to us. This Burke has done in a masterly manner He 

presents to you one view or face of society. Let him who 
thinks he can, give the reverse side with equal force, be.auty, and 
clearness. It is saul, I know, that truth is one; but to this I 
cannot subscribe, for it appeai-s to me trutli is many. There are 
as m.any truths .as there are things, .and causes o( action, and 
contradictory principles, at work in society. In making up the 
account of good and evil, indeed, the final result must be one 

way or the other; but the particulars on whicli that result 
ilepends arc inhnite and various*/ 

‘ Eloquence of the British Senate, vol. ii. The stu.lcnt is also recom. 
incndcd to the Secnon on the -Use ami Abuse of Genera) Principles in 
I ohtics. 111 Dugald Stewart $ Philosophy of the Human Mind, P.rri i. jy. 
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The discovery of these things, these caii>es of ilicse 

contradictor)' principles, is the first business of thr st itisiu.m. 
No man can speculate properly on what things ought to be. who 
has not previously devoted his whole energies to the iJi-covcry oi 
U’h.it they are. No man is entitled to critici'c the abuse, 
who has not fully mastered the idc.i of the use of an institution. 
Here, indeed, wc h.ive arrived at the main point in Burke. 
Just as, m his Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, he did 
not aim at shewing tlie defects of these venerable ideas, or tliat 
people often judged by a false standard, but that the tradition.il 
ideas of the mass of mankind arc sure, in the long run, to be 
correct, and to be confirmed by being explained and eIncid.Ued, 
so in dealing with social and political ideas, he alw.iys took liis 
stand upon those in general currency, and sought to expl.iin and 
confirm them. The best instructor is not he wlio describes the 


excellences of some wonderful thing which we cannot get, but 
he who explains and shows us liow to use or to improve some¬ 
thing which we have got. It is easy to imagine other slates of 
Society, but it is difficult to learn the true bearings of our own. 
The sense of political objects does not come by nature. A par¬ 
tial view, in politics, distorts the Judgment, and destroys the 
mental balance; in no science is it so true that a little learning is 
a dangerous thing. Burke will always stand forth as a man whose 
political knowledge was complete. Me was therefore, though a 
reformer, incapable of rash and inconsiderate action. The man 
who has arrived at a view of the whole plan of civil society, ami 
taken in tlic mutual relations and dependencies of distant parts, 
is not in danger of being consumed by an irrational zeal lor or 
any established element in that society* ‘ Sariguiiic and 
inconsiderate projects of reformation/ says Dugald Stewart, ‘arc 
frequently the offspring of clear, and argument.ativc, and sys¬ 
tematical understandings; but rarely of comprehensive minds, 
hor checking them, nothing is so effectual as a general survey 
of the complicated structure of society.’ It is only to him who 
has attained this point, that cvcrytliing fills its proper space, 
and no more, in the mind’s eye. It is only then th.it a man 
gains what Burke calls that ‘elevation of reason, which brings 
things to the true point of cornpaiison.’ To the iinglishm.m 
who wishes to gain this elevation, Burke will prove of valuable 
assistance, Burke will helj) him at once to comprehend the 
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plan of his national polity, and tlic materials with which it 
(IcmIs. a (Jcrinan philosopher thought that the vast com¬ 
bination of interests which constituted the British Empire 
demandod a whole lifetime to be adequately understood*. He 
recommended the learner to study the writings of Burke, in 
which this combination would be found concentrated and re¬ 
flected, as in a mirror. The reader may be sure that he is 
following tlie track of a vigorous, acute, comprehensive intelli- 
gence; unsparing of fatigue, intent on and always arriving at 
some valuable result. It is this quality of solid bullion value 
whicli makes it impossible to (Tutil Burke. Of the intellectual 
labour whicli prepared the way lor tliis unlimited mastery over 
lact—which annihilates all obstacles between the group of facts 
and the intellect—it is not the place here to speak. It was com¬ 
menced early, and carried on without intermission to the end. 
Once, in the vigour of his manhood, liis constitution sank under 
Ids labours. It was with a just indignation that he said in defence 
of his pension, ‘ I did not come into Parliament to con tny lesson. 

had earned my pension before I set my foot in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel.’ I hesc labours have made the works of Burke not only' 
what Er>kine termed them, ‘an immense magazine of moral and 
political wisdom,* but an immense magazine of moral and political 
fact. They will be to future ages what the works of Cicero 
arc to us—we can reconstruct from them alone, with certainty 
and ease, the social and political scene in which their author 
lived. 

Burke knew very well that nothing could stand long which did 
not stand on its merits. He led the way in Reform while raising 
his voice against innovation. The spirit of Conservatism and the 
spirit of Reform are really the necessary complements of each 
other. No statesman ever pretends to separate them. ‘A state 
without the means of some change,’ Burke wrote, ‘ is without the 
means of its conservation.’ He was fond of tracing the operation 
of ‘ the two principles of correction and conservation ’ at difTcr- 
ent periods in English history. The way in which these two 
principles are blended in Burke’s system, has been pointed out 
in a pamphlet by Professor Opzoomcr The student, however, 

^ A. II. Miillcr, Verm. Schr. Th. i. 

* It can be read in the German t.anslation. ‘ConsetvatUmus und Reform 
cine Abhandluiig iiber E. Burke’s I’olitik,’ Utrecht, 185a. ’ 
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will probably prefer to seek Hurke'': doctrine^ of I\cf'»tn. like 
those of Conser\Mtism, in his own writings. Nowhere else, ex¬ 
cept in the Politics of Aristotle, 'hall ue fimi these two [)ritK‘iplos 
So well harmonised. With .Aristotle, he thinks the spirit of Cou- 
sciwatisnt the first requisite of the statesman, and its general 
(liffusioii the first condition of a well-ordered state. With 
Aristotle, he allows the fullest share of importance to the reform ' 
of existing institutions. In the older politician, indeed, we find a 
greater tendency, owing to the excessively analytic.al bent of the 
Greek mind, to regard the two principle^ as opposites; and the 
same distinction may be observed in the trcaiinent of contrary 
elements in his moral philosophy. Burke traced (he concurreiii 
effect of these two principles everywhere; and he deligliled to 
regard them in their concrete elements, .as well .as in itie abstract 
lorm. He writes, lor instance, of Parliaments:— 

‘ Nothing is more beautiful in the theory of Parliaments, 
than that principle of renovation and «mion of |)crm,iueiice 
and change, tliat are happily mixed in their con'titulion: 
that in all our changes we are never wholly old or wholly 
new:' that there arc enough of the oM to preserve un¬ 
broken the tra<iitionary chain of the maxims and policy of 
our ancestors, and the law and custom of parliament; and 
enough of the new to invigorate us, and bring us to our true 
character, by being taken from the mass of the people: and 
the whole, though mostly composed of the old memliers, liave, 
notwithstanding, a new character, and may liavc the advantage 
of change without the imputation of inconstancy 

It was chiefly in connexion with lri<;h and Indian questions, 
and on Uic economy of the Royal revenue, that his exertions 
in the catise of Reform were made’. Burke Imd also his views of 
Parliamentary Reform"*; but his observations on the temper 
and tendencies of the age inclined him to postpone indclinitely 
all practical dealing witli the question. The knowledge we 
possess of the times, and the history of the great battle in 
the succeeding generation, when the position of the Reformers 
was much strengthened, induces us to think that he was right. 
It may also be observed that there is in Burke a bona fide 

' Variously termed ti{ipl}u<nt, iwav>.p 6 vat$, or finriOila. 

* Notei for Speech on the Amendniciit on the Adilrcrs, Nor. 30, 177 't- 

* Sec ilic chapter! in Mr. Morlcy’i ' tdiiiuiiJ Uuike, a Historical Study.* 

* J^ec note to p. 51, 1. 13, inf. 
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dealing with the question, whicii is wholly wanting in some later 
opponents of I’arlianientary Reform, and notably in Canning. 

In the beginning of the Speech on the East India Bill four 
canons of rclonn arc laid down. I'hcy are indeed immediately 
applicable to a particular case, but they are substantially those 
which he applies generally. Tlicre must be abuses, he says, 
in all governments. But there are great abuses and small abuses. 
Small abuses ought indeed to be reformed, if possible, but if 
impossible, diO'icult, or dangerous to be reformed, they may be 
lett alone. Great abuses stand on a diflcrent footing; and these 
arc the conditions on which we arc juslilied in violating standing 
rights (for this is tlic real point in all Reform) witli a view to 
their correction :—* ist. The object affected by the abuse sliouKI 
be great and important: and. The abuse affecting this great 
object ouglit to i)c a great abuse: jrd. It ought to be habitual, 
and not accUlental: 4th. It ought to be utterly incurable in tlic 
body as it now stands constituted.* ‘All this,’ Burke pi’ocecds, 
‘origlit to be iiuidc as visible to nto as the light of the sun, 
before I should strike off an atom of their charter.* Conservative 
as lie was, this alone would clearly entitle liim to he considered 
the forerunner of the modern Reformers. In one of his 
latest works he proudly declared that it had been the 
business of his strength to reform .abuses in government; and 
he classed his last cffoi-ts against the French Republic under 
the same head. His book on the Revolution, he said, spared 
no existing abuse. ‘ Its very purpose is to make war with 
abuses; not in<lccd to make war with the dead, but with those 
which live, and flourish, and reign’.* 

Very widely removed from this harmonious contrast of 
Conservatism and Reform, st.ands a darker and less reconcilc- 
ablc antithesis. In the Introduction to the succeeding volume 
it will be our business to follow the footsteps of Burke around 
the ‘ Serbonian bog * of certain speculations, which were supposed 
to be at the bottom of the vast convulsion of France which com¬ 
menced in 1789 and continues unfinished to this day. With that 
I convulsion those speculations had little enough to do.^ Rcvolu- 
* tions are never produced by opinions, but by political facts, such 
as actual ^adness of governtnent, or oppression of one class by 
. another. /The wildest political opinions, usually thrive best under 

* Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 
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the slrongcst governments. Burke in liis c.irlicr viMr^ I ul tr,>. t J 
the germs of Rousseau’s ideas in the writings of Bol;tfgl)rrko. 
and exposed the.r tendency in his ‘ Vindication ot N.iU.i.il 
Society.’ Such ideas are not tr.iught with great danger, i *r 
they lake fast hold only of crooked or iil-ediicatcd minds, aiul 
they rarely take so original a form as to rise to the lew! oi 
an intellectual curiosity. Minds, however, once iinhued \\r!i 
them do not soon relinquish them. It is the slow pressure 
of facts which imperceptibly modifies them. F.ict is llic hevt 
teacher in political science, and every man who lias actu.ill> 
touched tlic political facts which surround him will recogIn^.■ 
the soundness of the following emphatic word.s, addressed 
to the general public by one of tlic most memor.ibtc 
Refonners of our times. ‘ The nccc'ssity,’ says Lord 
Brougham, ‘of some considerable degree of restraint to the 
well-being of society—llie impossibility of the siijircmc power 
being left in tiic liands ot the whole people—the fatal ciTccts of 
disregarding the right ot property, the great corner-stone of all 
civil society—the interest which all classes, down to the humblest, 
have in the protection alTordcd by law to the accumulation of 
capital—the evils ot resistance to established government, except 
in extreme, and therefore very rare cases—llie particular interest 
which the whole people, low as well as high, must ever have 
in general obedience to the supreme power in the state—llie 
almost uniform necessity of making all changes, even the most 
salutary, in any established institution, gradually and teinj)eralely 
—all these are the very first lessons which every jwlitical teacher 
niust inculcate if he be fit for his oITice, and commonly honest.’ 
Unequal distribution of power seems to be necessary for all 
government, and unequal distribution of pro|>crty essential to its 
very existence. ‘Too much and too little,’ says Burke, 'arc 
treason against property.’ When a man pretends to invent a 
form of society in which there shall be no superior power, no 
property, and no religion to give effect to moral obligations, we 
know him at once to be a presumptuous sophist. As Sit-yw said 
of Rousseau, ‘ Croyant rernonter aux pnncifej, il s’arrete aux 
tcmmcncenunts’ 

Burke was no democrat; but he thought that under certain 
circumstances a pure democracy might he a necessary and de¬ 
sirable fonn of government. This was consonant to the old 
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W’liigijism : blit it was Roing further than Cicero, who denies 
to ileitiocraty tlic very name of Republic. Burke’s objec¬ 
tions to it under ordinary circumstances arc most clearly stated 
in the .‘\|)|'eal from the New to the Old W’higs ; the chief one 
being that the very frame of a democracy excludes all restraints 
upon the tlepravcd ambition which its spirit fosters. He was no 
liicnd to aristocracy properly so called; which in these pages he 
Stigmatises as ‘an austere and insolent domination’.' Monarchy 
Burke preferred upon principle, and he naturally preferred the 
limited monarchy oi England, which general opinion then held 
up to the envy of Ihirope. Montesiinieu had recently given an 
impetus to the study of politics by a work in which the English 
constitution received a full measure of praise, and which Burke 
had studied with much care. There arc many works which, 
after being exceedingly useful to mankind in their day, appear 
after a certain time to lose their importance, and such has been 
in a remarkable degree the fate of the ‘ Esprit dcs Lois.’ But it 
has been justly remarked*, that it is chielly to that work itself 
that we owe its present comparative uselessness. It was foolish 
to force a work of so miscellaneous a nature into any semblance 
of system. But this mass of ill-authenticated facts, of opinions 
derived from ignorant antiquity, of the theories of a modern 
recluse—this imperfect cyclopaedia of a science which can never 
be perfectly understood, is also rich with sound reflection, and 
brilliant with true philosophical genius. It is best known to the 
present generation by the caricature of Macaulay, contained in 
an essay written when he was fresh from college, and which his 
maturcr Judgment must have almost wholly disapproved. Sir 
James Mackintosh thought highly of it, while Burke made use of 
its materials, and was decidedly influenced by its spirit. 

There is much in the mode of thinking of Montesquieu that 
reminds us of Burke. There is a similar power of approximating 
to truth by a rapid and exact glance at tKc object, and a similar 
determination always to keep his theory, as Mackintosh expresses 
it, ‘in the immediate neighbourhood of practice.’ With Burke, 
Montesquieu thought that wisdom was often shown in leaving an 
evil uncorrected’; that the evil of change might be greater than 

‘ Page 32 . * Edinburgh Review, vol. xlviii. p. 519. 

* ' 11 lie fant pas tout corriger.’ So Erasmus : * Scio quidvis esse ferea* 
duiu polios quam ut publicus orbis status turbctiir in pejus.' 
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the evil of sufferance; that conjuiK l iirc' inu>l be aw.iitcii, ami can 
rarely or never be forced on : that political i;cnius cooshted in a 
great measure in knowing \slierc utnluriiiity was necessary, and 
where inequalities might be tolerated: that there w as a iliil'ercnce 
between legislation and governiiv-.nl, betwein par^ilnony and 
economy,between taxation and revenue. He did not think much 
of the inherent wisdom of the tna-ses. He thought the people 
always hatl either too much or too iiille action. ‘ (i^ielquciois avee 
cent miile bras il rciiverse tout; quciquelois avec cent niille pied> il 
ne va que comme ics in»ectcs'.’ He had equally small l.iith in 
appeals to the reaf.n of mankind in the mass. Jle more th.m 
eulogUed the English constitution; and said witli cqu.il wit and 
truth of Harrington, what might be said of all who pt.in new 
forms of government without understanding llie cxeellences of 
the old, tlial he had built Chaiccdon when he h.jd ihe shore of 
Byzantium before his eyes. He ha.s been accused, like Burke, of 
degenerating into a solemn and mysterious enunciation of truisms. 
But there are some truths whicli arc considered unimportant, 
because they are undisputed; so true that they may be safely 
neglected, or even tossed into the limbo of the most exploded 
errors. When they arc brought to light, they are called truisms. 
Such truisms neither Montcs<iuieu nor Burke disd.iiiied. 

T he political essays of Hume exhibit an order ot mind equally 
rare with that of Burke. Both liad derived their stimulus in 
different ways from the restless intellect of Bolingbrokc. But 
Hume’s metaphysical studies, which had produced his marvellous 
power of contracting the mental eye to the subtleties of abstrac¬ 
tion, had weakened the power of dilating it so a.s to take in the 
wide and complicated relations of fact. Hume, in dealing 
with contemporary topics, was an acute observer, but a b.id 
rcasoner: his mind played idly, and, as it were, in patches, on 
the surface of things whicli the less exquisite intellect ol Burke 
penetrated in their depths and illuminated in their entirety. 
Burke stands apart from the mctaphy?ical politics of Sidney 
and Locke, from whom the Whig writers of the early part 
of the century, and notably Hoadly and 'I indal, had derived 
their tone, though he is occasionally indebted to them for 
an idea. He was familiar with Swift; but no trace is to be 
found in Swift’s writings of the large way ol thinking which 

* Liv. ii. c. a. 
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pervade^ Biirkc’i?. The former is almost as remarkable for 
his reluctance (o commit Himself to broad and general 
views, as the latter for his eagerness to fortify his particular 
ca^c by appealing to them. Swift indeed usually reasoned 
by a chain of minute particulars, and made his arguments 
tnin in some form on pct>onalities, which Burke, as far as 
was po-;siblc, avoided. Swift laboured, s.iys JeflTrey, ‘not to 
point out tlic w rongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic 
population, lier w.int of education, or the discouragement of her 
industry; but to raise ati oiitcry against an amendtnent of the 
copper or the gold coin, or .against a parliamentary proposition 
for r('iuitting the titiie ot .igistmcnt.’ IJurkc, like Demosthenes, 
|>icfci red to treat a variety of topics in svich a way as to bear 
with irresistible force on a single argument. Gonlon, the Knglisli 
Machiavclli, supplied liiin with some hints; and from Bolingbrokc 
be learned a philosophical mode of treatment, and an easy and 
j)Owerful style. The ‘Vindication of Natural Society’ is a 
singular proof that genius is, if not the child, at least the foster- 
child of imitation. Hut though Burke w.as never ashamed ot 
borrowing a good idea, the sum of his obligations to the strictly 
|)olitical writers of this or any other country is small. He had 
the run of a wider field. Tlic literature of England is remark¬ 
able for tlic extent in which it is pervaded by political ideas. 
Poets, divines, dramatists, and historians, alike ilhistrate the lead¬ 
ing tendency of tlic English mind. In the two former of these 
classes Iknkc had an especial interest. Hooker and South, 
Milton and Dryden, were often to him a real fount of inspira¬ 
tion. His philosophical mind readily discerned any analogy 
wliich was convertible to liis own purpose, and tliis faculty in 
liim was rarely misused. Burke knew general English literature 
well; and he turned all his knowledge to such account that next 
to facts and reasonings upon f.icts, it became his chief resource. 
Burke moreover, like Cicero, had received the training, not of a 
politician, but of a man of letters. When Cicero first appeared 
in the character of a statesman, politicians used contemptuously 
to call him ‘ the Greek,’ and ‘ the Scholar.’ Every one of Burke’s 
productions exhibits a mind thoroughly tinctured with scholar¬ 
ship, in the widest sense of the word, and perfected in it by con¬ 
tinuous practice. His scholarship is of tlie Roman rather than 
the Greek model. Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus were familiarised to 
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I*im by sympathy Mitli their subject-matter. He ums equally 

acquainted %\ilh the poets, and was ollcn indebted to them lor 
an illustration. 

The general resemblance which may certainly be traced 
between the .style (though not the method) ot‘ IJiirke and that of 
icero, is due rather to similaiity of circumstances than to 
intentional imitation. There is an amusing pas-.age in IjoswcH’s 
Life of Johnson*, uiiich contains the opinion of the great critic 
on thib point in 1773. lacing asked what was the particular ex¬ 
cellence of Burke’s eloquence, Johnson says, ‘Copiousness and 
ferUlity of allusion ; a power of iiivcrsifying his matter by placing 
If in new relations. Burke has great information, and great 
command of langu.agc; though in my opinion it has not in every 
respect the highest elegance.’ ‘ Do you think, Sir, tli.U 

Burke has read Cicero much?' Jehmen: ‘ I don’t believe it, Sir. 

urke has great knowledge, gre.it nucncy of words, and great 
promptness of ideas; so that ho can speak with great illustration 
on any subject that comes before him. He is neither like Cicero, 
nor like Demosthenes, nor like .any one else, but speaks as well as 
he can.’ What Johnson indicated by this deficiency in the highest 
elegance was \.\\Q/,im,liariij of Burke’s style. In his own writings 
be rarely lost a certain formal and academical air, which docs not 
O'^ppear altogether in his conversations. Even in the delightful 
writing of Goldsmith there Is a constant savour of the press. 

urke s political writings, on the other hand, have always the air 
ef a spoken opjfal from man to man. He is always forcible and 
earnest, but, in spite of the compass of his thought and the prodi- 
gaityof his illuslraiions, the absence of self-consciousnc.ss is as 
remarkable as in the writings of Hooker and Taylor. As is usual 
in the case of men of good leeling, strong conviction, and high 
principles, there is no sense of labour or display in anything that 
e rites, and in this respect he even contrasts advantageously 
"ifh such comparatively unambitious writers as Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury, and Swift. 

Changes have been traced in the progress of Burke’s style, but 
they arc not worth considering. A remarkable identity connects 
is earliest and his latest works, but the greater diffusencss of the 
fitter is attributable, of course, to the habit of public speaking. 


• Ed. Cfolcer, p. 356. 
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r»mkc’s cto'^uence introduced a new model into Parliament. 
The conventional style of speaking in the middle of the last 
century may be best described in the words of Lord Hervey, 
wlio thus characterises the speaking of Lord I.yttelton, whose 
speech on tl»c Jew Bill was considered a model of oratory: 
‘He had a great flow of words, that were uttered in a lulling 
mtuiotony, and the little meaning tliey had to boast of was 
generally borrowed from commonplace maxims ot moralists, 
philosophers, patriots, and poets, cnulely imbibed, half digested, 
ill put together, and confusedly refunded.’ Walpole describes 
this nobleman as ‘talking heroics through his nose, with the 
gesticulations of a puppet.’ Nothing can be more removed from 
this mixture of commonplace and falsetto, than tlic candour and 
profundity which mark the manner of Burke. He expressed his 
ideas with all the grandeur in which they were conceived; but 
the expression was always natural, and occasionally agreeably 
relieved by fatniliarity. It ai)proaches to that manner of ‘good 
conversation’ which he himself attributes, as a high excellence, 
to Cicero. Burke reprehended any attempt to separate the 
Knglish whiclj is written from the English which is spoken'. 
Plautus and Terence, and the ‘beautiful fragments of Publius 
Syrus,’ he considered to be models of good speaking and writing. 
He often casts to the winds all literary formality, and writes just 
as he may have spoken in pijblic or private, freely and unrestrain¬ 
edly. In this way Burke gave a lasting stimulus to English prose 
literature, as Wordsworth soon afterwards gave a stimulus to 
poetry, by the introduction of a fresher and more natural diction. 
His writings have ever since been the model of all who wish to 
say anything forcil>ly, naturally, freely, and in a comparatively 
small space. The common-sense politician recognises him as 
his master, and modern satire is indebted to him for originating 
the ‘Saturday Review’ style*. He fell naturally into that man¬ 
ner which' was best adapted to take and to keep hold of the 

> Sec his letter to Murphy, upon his Translation of Tacitus. 

* See. for instance, the Letter to W. Elliott, Esq., 1795. ‘There may be 
sometimes too much even of « good thing. A toast is good, and a bumper 
is nut bad; l>ut the best toast may be so often repeated as to disgust the 
palate: and ceaseless rounds of bumpers may nauseate and overload the 
stomach. Tlie ears of the most slcadyvoliug politicians may at last be 
siuuutd with •• Three times three.’” 
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practical English mind, and lie brought that manner at once to 
its perfection. 

The chief art of the speaker and writer consists in giving ewry 
part of his work iu due degree oi force, and its proper sli.ide of 
colour'. This Is remarkably exeinplificd in the products of the 
pen of Burke. ‘His words,’ says Hazlitt, ‘are the most like//;V;^j; 
his style is the most strictly suited to the subject. He unites 
every extreme and every variety of composition: the lowest and 
the meanest words and descriptions with the highest.' Tliis is 
strictly true. Shakspere is no less conspicuously equal to 
himself whether drawing his greatest or his least character?, tli.m 
Burke, on the occasion of the itiipwchment of H.xslings, now pro- 
paring the highest flights of his rhetoric, .and now employed upon 
the humble t.ask of the legal draftsmanHis addres-ses to the King 
and to the American Colonists should be noticed as specimens of 
the most dillicult of all eloquence, that which produces its elfcct 
by extreme gravity and simplicity, avoiding .all rhetorical 
ornament. There is a passage in the former which Loid 
Crcnville Ujought the finest that Burke ever wrotc-pcriiaps 
the finest in the English language—beginning, ‘ What, gracious 
Sovereign, is the empire of America to us, or the empire of the 
world, if wc lose our own liberties?’ which was evidently 
suggested by the passage in St. iM.althcw’, 'What shall a nun 
give in exchange for his soul?’ In the sections of his works in 
which this grave simplicity is most prominent, Burke frequently 
employed the impressive phrases of the Holy Scriptures, allordiiig 
a signal illustration of the truth, th.it he neglects the most 
valuable repository of rhetoric in the English language who has 

I» crit cloquens, »2j» Cicero, ‘qui poterit parr* sun>niit5e, modica 
len.prrate, magna graviter diccre. ... Qui ad id. quodcuiiquc dcccbit, 
lottrtt acconiriiodare oratioiicm. Quod quum stalucrit, turn, ut •,uidque erjt 
dicendum, ila dicet, ncc jatura jejune ncc grandia minute ciec item contra, 
ted ent rebut ip»ij par ct aequalii ©ratio' (Orat. c. 29. 36). 

There it a product of hii pen which it railed by the nature of the tub* 
)cci from that dctctiption, but which it altogether a lawycr’t w.uk, full of 
pvienl rewirch and mature judgment, the Report of the Comniiitec to 
CMinmc the Lordt' Joumali in relation to proceedingt on the tame occation. 
Uiarlct Butler, the emnient conTcyaiicer, contidcred thi> an ample refutation 
of the notion that he wat not equal to the lubtlctict of abitraci juritprudcncc. 

It It one of the inott valuable productioni of hit pen. It aboundt in learn* 
Ing and profound obreryation, and embracct the whole of the tub.cct’ 
(Rcnuniiccucci, vol. i. p. 139). » jg. 
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not well «tn(lic(I the Ln},'li-'h Bihic’. Refined tastes prefer the 
simpler part? ol Burke's works to the more ornate. Sir Saimicl 
Roniilly con'-idcred the best of his spccthcs, and indeed the best 
piece of oratory in the language, to be that ‘at Bristol previous 
to the liicction,’ which he contrasted with that on American 
I axation, much to the disadvantage of the latter. The com¬ 
parison is unjust. The latter, though premeditated in some of 
its parts, was delivered in haste, in the heat of .a debate ; the 
former was a skilful anti elaborate address, carefully prepared, 
embracing a wide field of subjects, and intended as a lasting 
vindication of his policy. The Speech on Conciliation, however, 
w hich has generally been the most admired, both by contemporaries 
and posterity, is almost faultless. ‘ It unites,' says Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘the careful correctness of his first manner to the 
splcmlour of his second.’ It may be added, th.at it is a master¬ 
piece of method; of wh.it Goldsmith called Burke's way of 
‘ winding into his subject, like a serpent.’ 

Of the char.icteristics of Burke’s higher flights of rhetoric, it is 
difficult to say anything of value. Hazlitt confesses himself in 
despair at the task of analysing the style. ‘Its severe extravagance; 
its literal boldness; itsmaltcr-of-f.act hyperboles; itsrunningaway 
with a subject, and from it, at the same time—but there is no 
making it out, for there is no example of the same thing anywhere 
else. We have no common mea.sure to refer to ; and his qualities 
contradict even themselves.’ There is indeed something about 
the best rhetoric which baflles the analysis of tlie critic, as life 
evades the scalpel of the anatomist. And In Burke’s profuse 
cmjdoymcnt of imagery to extend and amplify the thought— 
never merely echoing or repealing it—it is true that incongruity 
sometimes made its appearance. Sometimes, again, the brilliancy 
is overwrought, and instead of enforcing anti illustrating the 
leading idea, dmws off the attention to its picturesque accom¬ 
paniment, But Binkc’s mind was by nature generative and 
progressive. ‘Some collateral adjvmct of the main proposition,’ 
says De Q^nnccy, ‘ some temperament or restraint, some oblique 
glance at its remote affinities, will invariably be found to attend 
the progress of his sentences, like the spray from a w.iterfall, 
or the scintillations from the iron under the blacksmith’s 
hammer.' It is less wonderful that a few errors of taste or 

* See South’s Sermon, ‘The Scribe Instructed.’ 
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method should find their way jiiio such a train of ideas, than 
that these errors should be so few and so in?i^tiificanr. It is 
hazardous to approach this fiery elcniciil too nearly. ‘ Rhetoric.’ 
says Selden, ‘ is very good, or stark naught; there’s no 
medium in Rhetoric.’ These higher beauties will be imitated 
at the student's peril. In the manner of them, a-, in that of 
Pindar, there is no harbour for mediocrity: yiiU niiot either 
succeed or fail. And the continual study of the finest p.is'-agcs is 
not to be recommended. ‘ If dwelt on cxclusiicly as modeK of 
style/ says Dr. Goodrich, ‘they are sure to vitiate the taste. It 
is like taking all our nutriment from highly seasoned food and 
stimulaling drinks*,* 


The favourite epithet of Shaksperc is ‘sweet that of Milton, 
bright ; that ol Taylor, ‘eternal.’ Tlrat of llurke l.ikes several 
forms, the chief being ‘great,’ ‘noble,’ ‘manly,’ ..nd ‘liberal.’ 
Such epithets alford an index to the tendency of the works 
in which they abound. 'l aylor bears llie thougiit of his reader 
in an irresistible current from the things of time to tlic things 
of eternity. Shakspere, above all things, relines the taste : Alilton 
Quickens and exalts the imagination. The peculiar ellecl of 
Burke is to enlarge, strengthen, liberalise, and ennoble the 
understanding. In following the train of his arguments, 
even in their minor [i.irticulars, he must he a wise man indeed 
who docs not constantly perceive lights ll.at iic\cr fell on him 
before. He must be an extraordinary man, and have laboured 
in an unusual degree in the study of the interests ol Britain, who 
docs not find his power of methodically comprelicnding those 
interc^sls assisted and expanded by the [lerusal of every one of 
Burke’s political works, from the ‘ Pre-sent State of the N.ition ’ 
of 1769, to the posthumous Third Letter on tlie Regicide Peace. 
In the latter work Burke has been com|)arcd to an Atlas; imt 
labouring, but spoiting with the burden of a world on liis 
shoul<lerb. 'I'his Letter has been held to exceed in intellectual 
magnitude all other single elforts of the human brain. Comp.ued 
to that astounding work, said a man fresh from perusing it, tlie 


most famous cllusions of ancient and modern eloquence sink into 
child's play *. 


* liitliop Hurd well lays: ‘The moie generally the best models are 
understood, die greater danger of tunning into tlut worst of literary faults— 
atfectation.' * Urceii, Diary of a Lover of Literature. 
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In his manner of woikinp Buikc was nnlike Sydney Smith, who 
composed slowly, and seldom corrected what he wrote. Charles 
IJutlcr tells us that lie never sent a manuscript to the press which 
he had not so olten altered that every page w.is almost a blot, and 
never received from the press a first proof which he diil not 
alnui--t etjually alter'. Often the ptinters never attempted to 
correct his proofs, finiliiig it less trouble to take tlie whole matter 
to pieces and begin afresh. Most writers liavc constantly beside 
them as a model some favourite classical author. Voltaire’s 
model for })rose was the ‘Petit C.arcmc' of Massillon: for 
poetry, Racine. Hurkc, accor<ling to Butler, always had a 
‘tagged Del|)hin \’irgil’ not far from his elbow, Milton, Pope, 
and Dryden were quite as familiar to him. He is said to have 
known Young’s Night Thoughts by heart; but, if this is true, it 
is somewhat strange that not a single quotation from that author 
is to be found in all his writings. In his illustrations, no less than 
in the body of his work, he is remarkable for an exquisite instinct 
of seUcticn; which is the polar opposite of what is often called, by a 
false application of a mathematical term, formerly 

much practised by the Germans, and consisting, to use the plir.ise 
of Goldsmith, In a certain manner of ‘ writing the subject to the 
dregs;* saying all that can bo said on a given subject, without 
consiilcring how far it is to the purpose; and valuing facts 
because they arc true, rather than because they are significant. 
Burke also excels in the selection of words and epithets, in which 
he was assisted by his knowledge of the writers of Queen Anne’s 
period ; but lie did not aim at the perfection attained in the most 
carefully elaborated works of Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke, like 
Pope in verse, loved to Jissemble specimens of the finer lights and 
shades of words. ‘He can bribe, but he cannot seduce; he can 
buy, but he cannot gain; he can lie, but ho cannot deceive.’ 
Burke, though not incurious of such elfccts, never stops in his 
course to seek for them. It was rather his practice to bring out 
the hidden force of common words and phrases, in such a way 
as to give dignity even to vulgarisms. This habit was early 
acquired. A passage in one of his earliest works (The ‘ Sublime 
and Beautiful’), beginning, 'In the morning of our days, when 

' *I ask pardon for iny blots erasures and corrections). It is not 
proper, I am sensible, to send you a paper in that fashion ; but I am utterly 
incapable of writing without them.* Correspondence, vol. iii. )>, 196. 
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the senses are unworn and tender,’ <^c., is as worthy of note 
in this respect, as any of the most brilliant passages of his latest 
writings. Indeed the remarkable unity of Rurke's writings is 
produced, as inuth as by anything, by the ever fresl>, natural, 
energetic air of his diction. He never appears to go out of iii-. 
way for beauties, and yet his work is full of them. The study of 
law-books and state papers never blunted his keen sense of liler.iry 
beauty and propriety, nor was the necessity of grappling with a 
definite mass of dry facts enough to defeat its habitual operation. 
Evcr) thing that he wrote charms in tlic reading. To undersiaiul 
the full meaning of these remarks the reader must be familiar 
with the manner, at once dry and verbose, of the speeches of the 
younger Pitt. 

It is a well-known canon of rhetoric, that, in the selection of 
words with a view to energy, we must always prefer those terms 
which arc the Ica.st abstract and general. Campbell and W'liately 
have pointed out as a remarkable instance of this rule, the well- 
known passage, ‘ Consider the lilies, how they grow,' &c.‘ To 
illustrate the effect produced by its systematic employment, we 
will take a passage from the present volume, and compare it with 
a passage to the same puri)ose, in the ordinary style, from an 
early work of Lord Brougham; 

‘ In large bodies, the circula¬ 
tion of power must be less 
vigorous at the extremities. Na¬ 
ture has said it. The Turk can¬ 
not govern /Egypt and Arabia, 
and Curdistan, as he governs 
Thrace; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers, 
which he hasatiimsa and Smyr¬ 
na. Despotism iL'clf is obliged 
to truck and huckster. The 
Sultan gets such obedience as he 
can. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in his 
centre is derived from a pru¬ 
dent relaxation in all his bor¬ 
ders' (p. j8^). 


‘ In all the despotisms of tlie 
East, it has been observed, that 
the further any part of the 
empire is removed from the 
capital, the more do its inhabi¬ 
tants enjoy some sort of rights 
and privileges; the more inelli- 
cacious is the power of the 
monarch; and the more I'ccble 
and easily decayed is the organi¬ 
sation of tlic government, &c.’ 
(Brougham’s Inquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers). 


' St. Luke xii. 27, 38. 
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Tills p:\rticnlirlsing style is of tlic essence of poetry; and in 
prose it Is impossible not to be struck with the energy wliicb 
it produces. Krougliam's pas-,.-»ge is excellent in its w.iy ; but it 
jiales before the ll.ishing lights «»r Burke’s sentences. The be-'t 
instances of this energy of style arc to be found in the clavsie-.d 
writers of the seventeenth century. When South says, ‘ An 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the 
rudiments of Paradise,’ he communicates more ellcctually Ids 
notion of the ditTcrence between the intellect of fallen and of 
untallen humanity than in alt the philosophy of bis sermon [lut 
together. 

Almost every device of the accomplished prose-writer may be 
learned trom Burke. One of the first things to be learned is to 
avoid the opposite errors of extreme conciseness and ol extreme 
prolixity. The practised rhetorician docs this by an instinct 
which is bound by no rule. It is, however, a safe maxim to 
employ Hepriition; not in our vulgar sense, but as answering to 
what the Rhetoricians called Juifrprcitiiio; in the words of .Arch¬ 
bishop Wh.atcly, ‘to repeat the same sentiment and argument in 
many dilTcrcnt forms of expression; each in itself brief, but all, 
together, affording such an expansion of the sense to be con¬ 
veyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as the ease may 
rcQuire.’ ‘Cicero among the ancients,’ he proceeds, ‘and Burke 
among the modern writers, afl'ord the most abundant practical 
exemplifications of this rule.’ Almost every p.age of the ‘ Present 
Discontents ’ will afford one or more of such exemplifications. 
The following passage from the I'irst Letter on a Regicide Peace 
is one of the most remarkable examples of the employment of this 
effect: 

‘ Even when men are willing, as sometimes they are, to barter 
their blood for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratification 
of their avarice, the passion which animates them to that sort of 
coiillict, like all short-sighted passions, must see its objects dis¬ 
tinct and near at hand. *1 he passions of the lower order are 
hungry and imp.iticnt. Speculative plunder; contingent sp^il; 
future, long-adjourned, uncertain booty; pilkigc which must 
enrich a late posterity, and which jwssibly may not reach to pos¬ 
terity at all; these, for any length of time, will never support a 
mercenary war. The people are in the right. The calculation 
of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing the account of 
such wars, ten thousand hogslieads of sugar are purch.tscd at ten 
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thousand times their price. The blood of man should never be 
shed but to redeem the blood of man. It is well shed tor our 
family, lor our friends, for our God, for our couiilry, lor our 
kind. The rest is vanity; the rest is crime.’ 

Burke commonly practises the method of Inurpr^Mio by first 
expanding the sense, and then contracting it into its most com¬ 
pendious and striking form. This device is indispensable when 
the author is dealing with a subject which is presumed to be un¬ 
familiar to his readers. ‘The hearers,’ says Dr. Whatcly, ‘will 
be struck by the forciblcness of the sentence which they will 
have been prepared to comprehend; they will utidentand the 
longer expression, and remember the shorter*. Nor does any 
writer, not even hlacaulay, excel him in protlucing elfcct by that 
less methodical interspersion of short, pointed, and forcible 
sentences throughout the performance, which is so necessary to 
the energetic and suggestive style. 

The concluding periods of the paragraph last quoted form 
a remarkable example of what Fuller has called work ‘sewn 
together with ^qng stitches.’ When once heard, it is almost 
impossible that they should ever drop out of the memory. 1 he 
following passage, which occurs later in the same work, will 
further illustrate this way of working, combined with more 
periodic structure: 

‘And is then example nothing? It is everything. Example 
IS the school of mankind, and they will learn at no other. Thisj 
war i.s a war against that example. It is not a war for Louis the\ 
Eighteenth, or even for the property, virtue, fidelity of France. ■ 
It is a war for George the Third, for Francis llie Second, and for 
all the dignity, property, honour and virtue of England, of Ger¬ 
many, and ot all nations.’ 

Mere, as usual with Burke, the lententia (‘ Example is the 
school,’ &c.) is introduced early in the passage, forming as it were 

* The itudeiit must beware of abusing this useful figure, as in the follow- 
lug passage: ‘ No iiiJividual cau be happy unless the circunistaiiccs of those 
around him be so adjusted as to conspire with his interest. I'ur, in human 
society, no happiness or misery stands uncuniicctcd and independent. Our 
fortunes are interwoven by threads innumerable. Wc touch one another 
on all sides. One man's niiifortune or success, his wisdom or his folly, 
often by its consequences reaches through multitudes.’ Blair, Sermon Vill, 
Here the same proposition is repeated five times, without atiy material 
addition or illustration, the impression left being that of great poverty 
of thought. See note to p. 58, 1 . 35, iulra. 
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a light to lighten the reader’s path to the end. Passages such as 
these sl.oiild be coinniitled to the memory as st.indard examples 
ol the Syntax nt' iiUKicrn Rhetoric. This Syntax tliirers materially 
from ihc system employctl by t)\c earlier and ccivially great 
l-'nglisli rlioloricians, Milton anti Taylor. The method of the 
latter has been called eumulaii-ve; that of Bolitigbroke and 
Ibiike, fon.iimeiiff or artificial. The dilferencc lies partly in the 
motic of ct>niieeting the members of the sentence, and 
partly in a stmlied variety in the grouping of the itlcas. The 
transition from the one style to the other answers to the tran¬ 
sition in poetry from a style of unsymrnctrical redundance to one 
in which (tt) quote the editor of Pope in this Series) the chief 
end was form or art- Not that specimens of the earlier style arc 
wanting in Burke, but they arc rare. The manner of the folk)W- 
ing passage will be instantly recognised by the reader of Taylor: 

‘ But when the fear, and the evil feared, come on together, and 
press at once upon us, deliberation itself is ruinous, which saves 
upon all other occasions; because when perils arc instant, it 
delays decision; the man is in a lluttcr, and in an hurry, and his 
judgment is gone, as the judgenent of the deposed King of 
Franco and his mitdstcrs was gone, if the latter did not premedi¬ 
tately betray him 

We have here a passage which consists of what the Greeks 
called Koftfiara, or short separate members, connected in a primi¬ 
tive way, by conjunctions. The modern or French method is to 
unite the members of the passage by a connexion of ideas; as Dr, 
Whalcly expresses it, Mo interweave or rather felt them to¬ 
gether,’ by making the thought pass over from one member to 
the other; by concealing the sutures, and making the parts fit 
into and complement each other. This method leaves belter 
opportunities for marking boldly the transitions in the argu¬ 
ment, and, if appropriate, making corresponding changes in 
the style. In the literary art, as in all others, unprepared 
transilion from one main member of the composition to 
another is an unfailing mark of barbarism®. The Speech on 
Conciliation, which is the most remarkable of the works in this 
volume as a specimen of method, is full of illustrations of this 
canon. Of the boldness with which Burke sometimes broke 

‘ Speech on the Petition of the Uiiilatians, 1792. 

* This remark belongs, of course, only to prose. 
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fhrouph his method for the sake of the method we liavc a striking 
instance at page where he inserts in the first pai1. Nvhich 
consists of a description of the condition of Aiiic-nca, and of 
American character, a scries of objections to the i'm[)loymcnt of 
force against the Colonists, properly belonging to the second part 
of the speech *. 

Burke employed with great effect the device, so fashionable in 
literary works of the age which iiimicdiatcly priceded Iiim, of 
diversifying his writings by the introduction of what were called 
'characters.' Under this general denomination were included 
compendious sketches not only of what was most remarkable in 
remarkable persons, but also of places, nationalities, opinions, 
curious or obsolete manners- of anything, in short, of a particular 
nature, not being altogether foreign to the general purpose, 
which could be turned to account so as to relieve or to illustrate 
the performance. The cluractcrs of Mr. Grenville, of Charles 
Tovvnshend, of the Chatham Ministry, and of the American 
Colonists, in this volume, are specimens. They should be cotn- 
pared with those of Walpole, hlonlesquieu, Fox, Savilc, Howard, 
and others, in other parts of his writings, and with simitar com¬ 
positions of Clarendon and Bolingbroke. The student should 
also refer to the characters in the spurious ‘ History of the Last 
Four Years of Queen Anne,’ printed among the works of Swift. 
Burke had read this work, and had remarked the peculiarities of 
the style, though he never thought of pronouncing it a forgery. 
Burke excels in putting his characters in the peculiar light which 
suits his work, w ithout seeming directly to intend it. They arc 
drawn in a few easy, broad, and iiiaiterly strokes, fulfilling in a 
striking degree the canon that works of true art must always 
appear to have been done easily. They remind one of the de¬ 
scription of a famous portrait by Velasquez, of which a painter 
said Uiat every part seemed to have been ‘touched in with a 
wish;' and that the spectator could not help feeling that he 
could take up the brush and do the same thing himself U 
Burke possessed the secret of being methodical without the 
appearance of method. The ‘ Present Discontents,' which was 
originally cast in the form of a letter, and the ‘Reflections on the 
French Revolution,' which retains that form, appear at first sight 

* Sec Argument, p. i6r. 

* Hazlitt, Conrciialions of Northcole. 
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devoid of .irr .ngetncnt, though really as methodical as the epic of 
Tasso or the Hainicl of Shaksjicrc. The unity of feeling wliich 
reinforces this unity of cotiiposilion was derived from the tone ol 
tlie autlior’s mind. It is evident that he wrote them, especially 
the latter, under the influence of some mental excitement. He 
appears even to have cultivated this excitement, on the grouml 
that it stimulates the faculties, and in his own words, ‘s\in'ers not 
a particle of the man to he lost.’ Even vehement passion he 
considered to be so f.ir from indicating an infirm judgment, that 
it was often not merely tlie aecompaniment and auxiliary, but the 
actuating jn iiu iple, of a powci ful understanding. 

In touching sliglitly on the points of contact between Burke 
and his contemporaries, it will be necessary to do what has 
hitherto been avoided — to consider separately his separate 
characters of orator and author. No man of modern limes has 
united these characters with e<pial success. He wiis the only man 
of his day who hatl pursued the only and infallible path to becoming 
a real orator, that of <ivriti»^ much, and assiduously cultivating 
literary excellence'. Bolingbroke, by universal c<)n>ent the 
grc.itcst orator of his time, had done the same thing: so had Chat¬ 
ham, in his early years, although scarcely anything of his labours 
saw the light. But most of Burke's contemporaries had attained 
their proficiency in public speaking by the common and less trou¬ 
blesome plan of trying to do it as often as opportunity olTered, and 
hardening themselves against failure. In this way fluency and 

' it in.'iy be uwful to siibioin the opinioni of two authorities well qualified 
to proiioniicc upon this point. In the first extract, Crassus is cfiiicising the 
systrni of ‘ deb.iting societies.’ 

* In (pio fallit cus, i|uod audictuiit, dicendo homines, ut dicant, cfHccre 
solcre. Vere ciiini ctiaiii illuJ dicitur, Perverse diore homines perverse 
r'ics;siio fach-I-ime coNSEiyi. Quanidbrciu in istis ipsis exercitatioiilbus, etsi 
utile est, ctiani stibito saepe diceic, t.uuen illud iitilius, sumpto spatio aj 
cogit.iiuluin, paralius aiqne accuratius diccrc. Caput autem est, quod (ut 
vere dicaiii) iiiinime f.iciinus; (cst cnini niagni laboris. queni pleriquc fugi- 
Mills ;) qn Mil plurinmin scribcrc. Stilus optimvs f.t I'Raestantissimus mcenoi 
EFFECTOR AC MAGisTER.’ Cic. Dc C’rat. Lib. i. cap. 33. 

'I shonhl l.iy it down as a rule, admitting of no exception, that a man will 
speak well in proportion as he has wiittcn much; and that with equal 
talents he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time for preparing 
is allowed, who has prepaied himself the most sedulously when he had an 
opportunity of delivering a premeditated sjsctch. All the exceptions which 
1 have ever heard cited to this prineiple arc apparent ones only.’ Brougham, 
Addiess to the Gl.i‘g<>w Students, tSjj. 
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self-possession are always to be gaineiJ, eloquence never. The 
former go to malce up the practical debater: and a few pointed 
remarks and striking Images wid be enough, with a clever man, 
to conceal want of art in combining his i<le.xs and incompclency 
to present them in their most elTcctive forn). The oratory of 
the younger Pitt, which is a good example of the speaking of a 
business-like, practical statesman, has much of this character. It 
is marked by a certain mechanical fluency, well adapted for bear¬ 
ing the speaker up while he is meditating what he shall say next, 
but accompanied by a baneful tautology and confusion of method. 
It is wanting in organic elasticity. 

Excellent as is the first part of the Speech on American 
taxation, the student must look elsewhere than in Burke for the 
best specimens of the art of Parliamentary debate. The fine 
perception of the fitnesses oftime and circumstances, and the habit 
of waiting assiduously upon the temper of individuals, and upon 
the nameless caprices of a collective body, were incompatible 
with the preoccupation of the state-philosopher. As a debater 
Burke was the inferior of Pitt, and in an increased degree, of 
Fox. Tlie speeches of Fox, in spite of the indifferent state in 
which they have come down to us, are the classical models for 
debating, the most important being those on the Westminster 
Scrutiny and the Russian Annamcnt. The first part of the 
latter, to repeat the advice of Brougham to the father of 
Macaulay on the subject of his son's education, the student 
should ‘pore over till he has it by heart.’ Among the few other 
models recommended by Brougham were Burke’s Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents, and Speech on Conciliation with 
America. With his usual enthusiasm for the ancient orators 
Brougham goes on to say that he must by no means conclude his 
studies with the moderns. ‘If he would be a great orator, he 
must go at once to the fountain-head, and be familiar with every 
one of the great orations of Demosthenes.’ 

How is it that so few speeches of modem times, out of so 
many which survive, grandly constructed, and finely adapted to 
their purpose, obtain a permanent place in literature ? For this 
doubtless there must be something which shall touch the per- 
manent nature of mankind at large, not only the tem|X>rary dis* 
position of particular assemblies. Burke dealt largely in questions 
of great perraaocDt interest, but this was hardly sufficient in itself 
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to ncootint for tlic extent in wliid) his writings and specclies have 
been cherished. 1 he first requisite for preservation is a certain 
amount of literary skill employctl cither in their original construc¬ 
tion or in their preparation for the press. The same may be said 
of forensic oratory. Most of the speeches of Windham and Can¬ 
ning, of Erskine and Curran, have for succeeding generations an 
interest which hardly rises .above that of the subjects with which 
they are concerned. Those of CJrattan and Brougham possess 
something of the same interest which attaches to those of Burke. 

The writings of Burke h.avc often been classed, in point of 
style, with tho'C of Jolmsott and Gibbon. The resemblance is 
only partial. Johnson cojiceived it to be his mission to reform 
his native tongue, and in his own wonls, to clear it from collo- 
(juial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. 
‘ Something, perhaps,’ he wrote at the end of the Rambler, ‘ 1 
have ad<lcd to tlie elegance of its construction, and something to 
the harmony of its cadence.’ This elegance is generally con¬ 
sidered to be mechanical, .and this harmony monotonous. It is 
the sound and p.iinstaking common-sense—the candid and pro¬ 
found judgment, which give body and worth to the ‘alternate 
coruscations' of verbiage in which Johnson delighted. If we 
imagine Bolingbrokc—whom nature intended for a demagogue, 
and endowed with a natural flow of exquisite and expressive 
language, coupled with a natural flimsiness and quackery of 
reasoning—possessed, instead, of this Johnsonian sense and judg¬ 
ment, wc have something approaching to the manner of Burke. 
To write in the closet with the ardour inspired by the surround¬ 
ings ot the senate; to be copious, even to a fault; to flow in a 
torrent, regardless of measure and symmetry, unstudious of phrase 
and parenthesis; to shitt the argument into dilTerent lights, as care¬ 
less of the ‘ harmony ' or * unity ’ of the picture, and as successful 
in the effect of it, as Rubens; there is nothing of Johnson, nor of 
Gibbon in this. Gibbon set before himself a higher literary ideal 
than ever governed the pen of Burke. Whatever may be faults 
of the style of Gibbon, it possesses one excellence of a high 
order,—that its graces are not destroyed by translation. The 
censure of unnaturalncss and affectation is, in general, unjustly 
applied to it. There is a constant elevation of expression: if 
monotonous, it is always dignified. But the tastes, studies, and 
objects of Burke were wholly diverse from those of Gibbon; 
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and there arc loo few points at whicli their works can be said to 
touch to enable us, as to their style, to draw a just comparison. 

Of authors who were Burke's contemporaries, the most charac¬ 
teristic of the manner of liis age, but as manifested in an upper 
and non-litcrary class, is Walpole. The best li'erary artist is 
Goldsmith. The few first-class men of the lime stand towards 
the popular authors of the day in a fixed relali<jn which will be best 
understood by comparing Goldsmith as a writer of fiction with 
Richardson and Sterne. The literary vice of the age was a sickly 
and demoralising species of sentimentality. In oratory, it may be 
traced in some passages of Sheridan’s Indian speeches. Hardly one 
of the sentimental poets of the century is free from the taint. 
What it was in its culmination the reader may see in the once 
popular poems of Charlotte Smith. Bowles and Coleridge illu>lratc 
it at the time when it was about to disappear before the examples 
ofCowper, Rogers, and Wordsworth. A hundred forgotten novels 
exemplify it in prose. Rousseau, Goethe, and many ollicrs, 
show in what way it spread to the literature of neighbouring 
countries. Fielding and Smollett afford evidence of it, even 
whilst protesting against it by their example. A large section 
of the literature of the age is turned by it into a mass of un¬ 
qualified rubbish, a.s worthless as the copper-plate page illus¬ 
trations that adorned the volumes which contained it. Yet 
without reference to these it would be impossible to estimate 
the greatness of Reynolds and his school. Similarly, to estimate 
the importance of tlic manly tone of thought which Burke and 
Johnson exhibit, the student should glance at some of the best 
known among the didactic works of the age, such as Hervey’s 
Meditations, once one of the most popular books in the world. 
‘The distemper of the age,’ said Burke on one occasion, ‘is a 
poverty of spirit and of genius;’ and he went on to say that it 
was characterised by ‘ the politics and morals of girls at a 
boarding-school, rather than of men and statesmen 
Johnson and Goldsmith, who were original thinkers by nature, 
and men of letters by profession, derived no literary stimulus 
from communication with Burke, and there is, in fact, a balance 
on the other side of the account. It was otherwise with Rey¬ 
nolds. Attracted by the profound appreciation of the fine arts 
expressed in tlie Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, the 

' Speech OQ a Bill for abortcniiig the Duration of Parliamcuta. 
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great painter had sought Burke’s acquaintance at an early period 
in his career. The powers of Burke as a critic ami philosopher 
art are clearly proved by that work, and by his letters to the 
painter lharry. But tlieir best testimony is the fact that the 
Di'Courses of Reynolds are guided by a method, and cx[)ressed 
in a manner, which none who arc familiar with Burke’s writings 
can hesitate for a moment in pronouncing to be his. Until tlie 
appearance of Malone’s edition of the works oJ Reynolds, it had 
been generally lielicvcd that Bmke was the sole author of these 
Discourses. Many ycaj-s afterwards, N’orthcote, who had good 
means of knowing, avowed his belief in wliat Malone had denied, 
that Burke had supplied much tliat was ncces'ary to complete 
their literary form. To the reader of the pre-ent day, judging 
from these works themselves, it seems more probable that Butke 
composed them with facts supplied by Reynolds, than that tlio 
work of Reynolds was brought into shape and finished olT by 
Burke. But the direct evidence is wholly in favour of the latter 
view. The ‘ Discourses’ arc, however, pervaded by tlie motlc of 
thought, as well as full of the expressions and illustrations, with 
which the reader of Burke is familiar. They bear evidence of a 
doiilile influence. 1 he philosopliical critic guided the views of tlic 
artist, and Ids friendly pen corrected and embellished the writings 
in which tliey were expressed. Wliatevcr may Iiave been the 
exact share of Burke in them, they arc models, in their kind, 
of style and expression, and part of the staiulard literature of 
Kngland j and Sydney Smith, without any reference to Burke, 
has described them by the terms which Goldsmith so justly ap¬ 
plied to his friend, as ‘full of all wisdom.’ 

Burke, in the history of English letters, represents the transition 
from the formal style of the early part of the last century to (he 
far less constrained one which has prevailed in the present. He 
restores to literature, in some measure, the wealth and freedom 
which it had enjoyed in the days of the great dramatists and 
pliilosophical divines. In the spirit of his writings, however, he 
is distinctly the son, and not the changeling, of his age. His 
philosophy recalls the didactic school of Young, Johnson, and 
Armstrong ; he sometimes partakes the satirical vein of Churchill 
and Smollett; more rarely we trace in him a tone akin to that of 
the ‘patriot poets,’ of Thomson, Akensidc, and Glover. The 
influence of the great literary school of France, and of the 
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English copyists of their style and phrase, Is often noticeable. 
He has, however, none of that h.abitiial stiffness on wliich 
Johnson sometimes congratulated his contemporaries’, which 
had been diffused by the effect of French examples. If the aims 
of writing could be reached by simple reasoning and description, 
closely and concisely expressed, much of the poetry and the prose 
of the last century would be unsurpassable. The more sensitive 
elements in human nature, however, will not consent to be thus 
desolated, and the formal writer is thwarted at every step by tlie 
recoil of his own mechanism. In the literary art, as in all others, 
nature must be patiently studied. Burke, who never aimed at 
merely literary fame, and never once, in his mature years, cherished 
the thought of living to future ages in his works, was well acquainted 
with the economics of his art. He devoted himself solely to the 
immediate object before him, with no sidelong glance at the 
printing press or the librar)’ shelf. He reasoned little, or not at 
all, when he conceived reason to be out of place, or insufficient 
for his purpose. He never rejected a phrase or a thought 
because it did not reach the standard required by litcraiy 
dignity. With ail this, his writing always reaches a high 
standard of practical excellence, and is always careful and work¬ 
manlike. It is, moreover, well attuned to the ear. The cadence 
of Burke's sentences always reminds us that prose writing is only 
to be perfected by a thorough study of the poetry of the language. 
Few prose writers were so well acquainted witli the general body 
of English verse, and few have habitually written so fully, so 
delicately, and so hannoniously. 

This slight general sketch could not be better concluded than 
with the beautiful inscription composed by Dr. Parr for a na¬ 
tional monument to Burke. Such a monument was demanded 
by public opinion, and the project was favoured by most of 
Burke’s friends and admirers; but the House was never moved 
on the subject, partly from a scruple lest the wishes expressed in 
Burke’s will should be violated, and partly on account of the dis¬ 
turbed state of popular opinion. The inscription is considered the 
best that Parr ever wrote: and as that eminent scholar was most 
eminent in inscriptions, it may be regarded as a masterpiece. 

* 'There i* now an elegance of $tyl^ aniverially diiTuied.' Again, on ihe 
Divine*: 'Ail the latter preacher* have a good »tyle. Indeed, nobody now 
talks of style; every body compoie* pretty well.* Boiwcll, April 1778. 
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‘ ‘ Sublime ’ and ‘ Beautiful.’ 
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Burke is so copious and so clear a writer that the text of 
his works is, in general, amply sufllcient to make him intelligible 
to an intelligent reader. It is believed that all additional illus¬ 
tration which is necessary is included in the Notes at the end 
of the volume; but those who require still further information 
may refer to the works mentioned in the footnote*. It only 
remains to give some particulars of the history of the works 
in the present volume. 

The ‘Present Discontents* is a political pamphlet of the old 
school. The style is mainly pedestrian, relieved by some touches 
of humour, and by a few passages of a descriptive character. It 
contains much solid reasoning, but no rhetoric, except that of 
lacts, or alleged facts. Great attention has been paid to style and 
finish, though no superfluities have been admitted, and there is 
a certain affectation of plainness, intended to sustain the author’s 
assumed character of a private citizen. The facts arc admirably 
marshalled, and it Is clear that long meditation in the writer’s 
mind has given the principal arguments a well-rounded form. 
Burke had already written and printed an historicalyVu-^Vi/r//, 
shadowing forth the principal matters in the pamphlet under the 
figment of an insurrection against the Crown of Spain, In the 
form of a remonstrance from the supposed insurgents. The 
pamphlet itself seems to have been commenced shortly after 
the unusually early prorogation of parliament in May 1769, 

' Hwory. The Hijtorie* of Bioet, BeUham, Adolphus. Massey. Philli- 
more, Bancroft, and SUnhopc; Wraxall's liisiorical and Posthumous Me¬ 
moirs; Walpole’i Memoirs; Jesse’s Memoirs of George III; Rockingham 
Memoin; Bedford Correspondence; Grenrille Papers; The Annual Re- 
piter; Almon s Biographical Anecdotes; Utters of Junius; Chesterfield’s 
wileri; Macauby’t Eitayi; May*! Conititutional History. 

BiocKApJir, Boswcll’i Life of Johnion; Butler*a RcnimiKcnccs; The 

M'Cormick, Biuet, Prior, and the recent work of 
Mr. Mackhight, which, howerer, doei not supplaat the work of Sir James 
Prior at the standard biography; the brief the of Burke by Mr. Sergeant 
ufke; Mr. Morley's Edmund Burke, a Historical Study; the admirable 
• Burke to the Dublin Young MciTs Christian Aisocia* 

tion, 186a, by Sir Joseph Napier; Profeuor RobcrtionU Lectures on Burke. 

GtKKiuiXY. Profetinr Goodrich's Select Drieiih Eloquence; HazHtt’s 
P^ilical Essays and Eloquence of the British Senate; Rogers's Biographical 
w Introduction to Holdsworlh and Ball's Edition of Burke i 

Works, 1834; Altibone's Critical Dicrionary, art. Ouike; De Qjiineey on 
Style arid (^nversation; Mackintosh's Memoirs and Works; WinkeUnann's 
(German) edition of the two Speeches in this Yolume; MQlier's Lectures, 
and Miscellaneous Writings (German), 

d a 
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when the turbulence of the freeholders of Middlesex was 
extending to the country at large. The nation w’as indignant that 
a ministry labouring under an unprecedented weight of odium 
should continue to stand their ground. Most of the counties 
were holding meetings for petitions of remonstrance to the King 
on the subject of the Middlesex election. The administration 
adopted the singular course of endeavouring to repress the symp¬ 
toms, instead of to cure the disease. They moved heaven and 
earth, in tlic words of Burke, to prevent the progress of the spirit 
of petitioning. Rigby got it under in Essex: then proceeded to 
Norfolk, and was busy, when the first nicntion of this pamphlet 
occui-s in Burke's leltci-s, opposing it in Northamptonshire. Tlie 
ministry were looking with anxious eyes to Yorkshire, where the 
influence of Lord Rockingham was sulheient to authorise or 
to prevent a county petition; and the Wliig leader seems to 
have hesitated on a matter so little in accordance with Whig 
traditions. Burke, however, urged him to this measure ; and the 
Petition, which bears the marks of Burke’s pen, was signed by 
more than 10,000 freeholders’. Lord Temple, in Buckingham¬ 
shire, was less scrupulous; and Burke assisted to present the 
remonstrance of the freeholders of that county at St. James’ 
on the a9th of November. 

Burke had much difliculty In continuing his pamphlet from time 
to time, in adapting it to the frequent changes in the unsettled 
state of affairs*. At first it seems to have been drawn out in the 
form of a letter, addressed to a retired member of the Rocking¬ 
ham party (John White, formerly M.P. for Retford). In October 
he sent a large portion of the manuscript, to Lord Rockingham, 
with a request that it might be circulated among the party. 
He writes: 

‘ The whole is in a manner new cast, something to the 
prejudice of the order, which, if I can, I will rectify, though 

* Adilresses were sent in the early part of the year from the counties of 
Essex, Kent. Surrey and Salop, the towns of Bristol, Liverpool, Leicester, 
Coventry, &c., and from almost every part of Scotland. The county of 
Middlesex led the way in petitions on May 14: and was followed by the 
livery of London, the electors of Westminster, and the freeholders of 
Surrey, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Wilts, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Northumberland, and the most important cities and boroughs. 

> ■ More difficult .... than to produce something altogether new.' 
Letter to Rockingham, July 30. 
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I fear this will be dinicult. The former scheme would no ways 
answer, and I wish 1 had entirely thrown it aside, .as it has 
embarrassed me a good deal. The whole att.nck on Pitt’s con¬ 
duct must be omitted, or we shall draw the cry of the world 
upon us, as if we meant directly to quarrel with all mankind.* 

Burke wished the responsibility of the p.amphlet to be divided 
tairly with all the other supporters of Lord Rockingham : 

‘ In order that it should be truly the common cause, make it at 
your meeting what you please. Let me know what ought to be 
left out, what softened, and what strengthened. On reading it to 
Will and Dick *, they thought some things a little too ludicrous. 
I thought much otherwise, for I could rather wish that more had 
occurred to me (as more would, had my spirits been high) for I 
know how ill a long detail of politics, not animated by a direct 
controversy, wants every kind of help to make it tolerable.’ 

Burke, in his desire to remove the responsibility as far as 
possible from himself, even suggested to the party ' whctlier a 
thing of this nature slmuld appear at all;’ on the ground that it 
attacked the dearest objects of the court, did nothing to conciliate 
the Grenville party, and at the same time avowed doctrines which 
were the reverse of popular. He continued his work at the 
pamphlet in November, He then writes : 

* I find I must either speak very broad, or weaken the matter, 
and render it vulgar and inclfcctual. 1 find some difficulties as I 
proceed; for what appear to me self-evident propositions, the 
conduct and pretences of people oblige one formally to prove; 
and this seems to me, and to others, a dull and needless labour. 
However, a good deal of it will soon be ready, and you may dis¬ 
pose of it as you please. It will, 1 am afraid, be long*.’ 

A week after this he writes: 

’ I cannot now send the rest of my pamphlet. It is not in 
order, nor quite finished even in the scheme; but I wish that, if 
you approve what is done, you may send it back, for it ought 
not now to have a moment’s delay.’ 

The conclusion was written, and the whole submitted to Lord 
Rockingham in December, about the time of the appearance of 
Junius’ celebrated Letter to the King. On the 23rd of that 

* Durke't brother Richard, and dittaiii kinuiian William Burke. 

’ Butke to RockJtiglutn, Nov. 6 , 1 7C9. 
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niontli Rockingham sent the manuscript to Dowdcswell. Rock¬ 
ingham writes: ‘ I wish it was possible that this work could soon 
make its appearance. I am only fearful that my own delay may 
have made it diiriciilt.’ The Duke of Portland warmly approved 
of the work, but justly remarked that the king was nut ‘so 
absolute a thing of straw’ as he was represented in it. He 
objects also to the ‘softening or sliding over’ the conduct of 
the Earl of Bute. The Duke writes*: 

‘ I myself can speak of T-ord Bute’s public avowal of the principles 
on which the present Court system is formed, at least eighteen 
years agone (a time tliat you will think his professions must have 
i)een remarkable to have struck so yovmg a boy as I then was); 
atid though ho may possibly not have had sen^e enough to form 
all the plan himself, he has had villany enough to adopt it, and 
introduce it in a manner that perhaps nobody had the means of 
doing so cfTectually as himself.* 

In reply to the question of the policy of the publication, the 
Duke of Portland says: 

' What hurt the publication can do. I can’t foresee. “ It will 
make you cnctnies.” So it will; but those only, that for your own 
sake you would be ashamed to call friends, except one *, who 
never will like you till he secs he can’t go on without you ; and 
when that is the case, if he has as much lioncsty as sense, he will 
feel and own a pleasure that he never as yet can have experi¬ 
enced. As to serious, thinking people, men of weight and 
property either in a landed or commercial way, what injury 
can it do you in their opinions? Don’t they see and feel 
every day the mischiefs of the present system? You join with 
them in their complaint; you shew exactly where the sore 
arises, and point out the remedy; nay, pledge yourself (at least 
I hope the pamphlet may be understood in that light) to apply 
it. And as to the young men of property and independent 
jjcoplc In both Houses, it is holding out a banner for them to 
come to, where, surely, interest cannot be said to point out 
the way, and where nothing but public good is to be sought 
for on the plainest, honcstest, and most disinterested terms.’ 

Internal eviilcnce shows that the work was accommodated to 
circumstances which occurred early in 1770, and it does not 
appear to have been published until the month of April. Two 
quarto and two octavo editions were sold in that year, besides an 


* Rock. Mem. ii. 145, 
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Irish reprint. A fifth edition was published in 1775, and a sixth 
in 1784. 

T he pamphlet contains indications of that relaxation of the 
formal literary manner which we have noted above. A literary 
friend in Ireland remarked that the business of the House of 
Commons had had its effect on Kurke’s style, and that the 
phraseology was ‘ not so elegant as usual.’ He erred, however, 
in ascribing this to the author’s admitting insertions from other 
hands, to which he did not take the trouble to give his own 
colouring ; for every line of the work is untnistakeably from the 
pen of Burke. 

The pamphlet had little or no effect on the position of the 
Court party. They were even ple.ased with the liberal hostility 
it displayed*. Compared \rith the scorpionlike flagellations of 
Junius, the stripes of Burke seemed like the chastisement of one 
who loved them. It was otherwise with the popular party. The 
‘Answer’ of Mrs. Macaulay, which was published in May 1770’, 
embodies their opinions of it. This otherwise worthless pro¬ 
duction is valuable as a testimony to Burke’s political consistency. 
In it he is considered to be as determined and formidable an 
enemy to democracy as in the * Rights of Man,* twenty years 
afterwards. 

Lord Chatham, the professed champion of an ideal anti-factious 
Whiggism, declared in a letter to Lord Rockingham, that the 
pamphlet had ‘ done much hurt to the cause.’ On the back of 
this letter the following memorandum, dated July xj, 17931 was 
written by Burke;— 

‘Looking over poor Lord Rockingham’s papers, I find this 
letter from a man wholly unlike him. It concerns my pamphlet 
(“ The ('ause of the Discontents"). 1 r'^mcinber to have seen 
this knavish letter at the time. The pamphlet is itself, by antici¬ 
pation, an answer to that great artificer of fraud*. would not 
like it. It is pleasant to hear Aim talk of the grtot exteniivepublic, 
who never conversed but with a parcel of low toad-eaters. Alas! 
alas! how different the real from the ostexisible public man! 


* Burke’i Correspondence, I. 219. 

’ *No heroine in Dilliiigrgate can go beyond the patriotic icolding of oar 
republican virago. You ace 1 have been afraid to answer her.* Uurke to 
Shackleton, Aug. 15. 1770. 

* Milton (Par. Lost, iv. I3i)namcs Satan ‘Artificer ofFraud.’ 
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Mi;sl nil tins tlientricnl stiifTinfr and raised heels be necessary 
lor the character of a great man? 

Edmund Burke.’ 

‘ Oil ! hut this docs not derogate from his great, splendid 
side. God forbid 1 

E. B.’ 

The Speech on American Taxation was delivered In the 
debate on tlie Repeal ol the Tca*diity, the sole remnant of the 
taxes imposed by Town^hend in 1767, purposely left to assert 
the of taxation, wlien the rest were repealed in 1770, and 
in itself nothing, in the words of Lord Rockingham, but ‘an 
uncommercial, unproductive, pepper-corn rent.' The attempted 
enlorccinent of this duty produced that resistance which ter¬ 
minated in American independence. 

1 he first official notice of this resistance was contained in an 
ominous message from the throne, March 7, 1774, produced 
by the advices of the outrages committed on board the tea- 
ships at Boston. A mob, disguised as Mohawk Indians, had 
boarded the ships, broken open the tc.i-chcsts, and poured their 
contents into the sea. In this message, and tlie address whicli 
was voted upon it, the objects aimed to be secured by the 
Boston Port Bill were only too clearly shadowed forth. This 
fatal measure, which removed the custom-house ofUccrs of 
Boston, and prohibited the ‘landing and discharging. lading and 
shipping of goods, wares and merchandizes at the said town of 
Boston or within the harbour thereof,’ passed the House on the 
25th, was immediately carried up to the Lords, and received the 
royal assent on the 31st of March. The more statesmanlike 
politicians, however, entertained the gravest apprehensions of the 
results of this measure: and, with the concurrence of some wlio 
had voted for it on general grounds, the motion in the debate 
upon wliich this speech was made, which had been so often 
proposed in former sessions, was ag.un brought forward. It was 
negatived: and the numbers in its favour were much smaller than 
upon former occasions. The policy of coercion was furtlier 
followed up by the monstrous attempt to subvert the constitution 
of the province of which the offending port was the capital, 
wlilch appeared in due lime under the form of a ‘ Bill for the 
better regulating government in the Province of Massachusett’s 
Bay.* The purpose of this bill was, in the words of Burke in 
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the Annual Register, ‘ to alter the constitution of that province as 
it stood in the charter of King William; to lake the whole execu¬ 
tive power out of the hands of the democratic port, and to vest 
the nomination of counsellors, judges, and magistrates of all 
kinds, including shcrifTs, in the Crown, and in some cases in tlie 
King’s governor, and all to be removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown.' 

Burke consented to the publication of this speech at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends. It is ditlicult to realise the 
great effect which it seems to have produced. Colonel B.irre 
declared, in his excitement, that if it could be written out, he 
would nail it on every church door in the kingdom. Sir George 
Savile called it the greatest triumph of eloquence within liis 
memory. Governor Johnstone said on the floor of the House 
tliat it was fortunate for the noble lords (North and Germaine) 
that spectators had been excluded during that debate, lor if any 
had been present, they would have excited the people to tear 
the noble lords in pieces on their way home. 

It seems to have been from a generous wish to give the 
ministry an opportunity of doing their best to restore tranquillity, 
and from an indisposition to appear in the light of a demagogue, 
while equally unwilling to soften down the terms in which he 
had spoken, that Burke deferred the publication of the Speech 
until the beginning of the ensuing year. It was several times 
reprinted, and, like most of Burke's publications, provoked an 
* Answer,’ which is not worthy of attention. 

As to the Speech on Conciliation with America, and its relation 
to the former, the student is commended to the following note 
by Dr, Goodrich:— 

* It would Iiardly seem possible that in .speaking so soon again 
on the same subject, he could avoid making this speech to some 
extent an echo of his former one. But never were tw'o pro¬ 
ductions more entirely diflerent. Mis stand-point in the first 
was England. His topics were the inconsistency and folly of the 
ministry in their " miserable circle of occasional arguments and 
temporary expedients” for raising a revenue in America, His 
object was to recall the House to the original principles of the 
English colonial system—that of regulating the trade of the 
colonies and making it subservient to the interests of the mother 
country, while in other respects she left them “every charac¬ 
teristic mark of a free people in all their internal concerns.” 
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His stand-point in the second speech was jlmerico. His topics 
were Iter growing population, agriculture, commerce, and fisheries; 
the causes of her fierce spirit of lihcrly; the impossibility of re¬ 
pressing it by force, ai.d the consequent necessity of some con¬ 
cession on the part of England. His object was (waiving ail 
abstract questions about the right of taxation) to show that 
Parliament ought “to admit the people of the colonics into an 
interest in the Constitution" by giving them (like Ireland, Wales, 
Chester, Durham) a share in the representation; and to do this 
by leaving internal taxation to the Colonial Assemblies, since 
no one could think of an actual representation of America in 
Parliament at the distance of three thousand miles. The two 
speeches we,c equally diverse in their spirit. Tlie first was 
in the strain ol incessant attack, full of the keenest sarcasm, and 
slia[)cd Irom beginning to cn<l for the pnr|)osc of putting down 
llio nnnistry. TIte second, like the plan it proposed, was con¬ 
ciliatory; temperate and respectful towards Lord North; <le- 
signed to inform those who were ignorant of the real strength 
and feeling of America; instinct with the finest philosophy of 
man and of social institutions; and intended, if possible, to lead 
the House through Lord North’s scheme, into a final adjustment 
of the dispiite, on the true principles of English liberty. It is 
tlie most finished of Mr. Purke’s speeches; and though it contains 
no passage of such vividness and force as the description of 
Hydcr Ali in his Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, it will 
be read probably more than any of his other .speeches, for the 
richness of its style and the lasting chameter of the instruction 
it conveys. Twenty years after Mr. Fox said, in applying iU 
principles to the subject of p.irliamcntary reform, ‘ Let gentle¬ 
men read this speech by day, and meditate on it by night; let 
tlicm peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their 
nmuls, impress it on their hearts: they will then learn that 
representation is the sovereign remedy for every evil.’ 

Nowhere else, according to Dr. Goodrich, who is well qualified 
to speak, notwithstanding all that has been written since, is there 
to be found so admirable a view of the causes which produced 
the American Revolution as in these two speeches. ‘ They both 
deserve to be studied with the utmost diligence by every American 
scholar 

The history of the events which happened between the dates 
of the two speeches, the action of the Congress which had now 
assembled, the renewed penal measures of the government, and 

* Select Bfithh Eloquence, by Cluuuccy A. Goodrich. D.D., Professor 
in Yale College* 
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the respective men’ts of the various conciliatory measures «hich 
were advocated by Chatham, North, Burke, and Hartley, thouj^h 
desirable to be known, are not material to the understanding 
of this speech. If any testimony were wanted to the princij)lcs 
of colonial statesmanship which it embodies, it is to be found in 
the use made of them by Sir Robert Peel in his Speech on the 
Jamaica Government Bill, May 3, 1839*. 

It is believed that the sources from which help and informa¬ 
tion have been derived, in the compilation of this edition, are 
suHiciently indicated by the references. In addition, the Editor 
has to express his grateful acknowledgment of the assistance and 
encouragement he has received fro.m many friends, and par¬ 
ticularly from Dr. Watson and Mr. Boyes, both of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

London, 

March 1874. 

* Sec aliO Pccl’i Speeches on the East Retford Franchise, May 5, 1829, 
and ou New Zealand. June 17, 1845. 
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1750' Blirk'c born in Dublin, Jan. ist (Old Style). 

• 

Early Life. 

• Being dlHpent it tlie gwe by which we must pass to knowledge and 
rortiinc; without it wc arc both tiuterviceahle to (■urselvct and our fellow 

' creatures. an<l a luirthcn to the earth. ... I Itavc a supcrfici il knowledge of 
^ many things, but scarce the bottom of any.’ Letter to Shackleton, 1744. 

1743 Entered at Trinity College. 

1746 Elected Scholar. 

1747 Entered at the Middle Temple. 

Literary Life. 

* I dined with your Secretary yesterday; there were Garrick and a young 
Mr. Burke, who wrote a book in the style of Lord Bollngbroke, that was 
much admired, lie is a sensible mm. but has not worn off his aiithorism 
yet. .and thinks there is iitMhiug so charming as writers, and to be one. He 
will know better one of these days.’ Walpole to G. Mont.agu, July 32 , 

1761. 

1750 
1754 

1756 

1757 


Arrival in London. 

Becomes a inentber of Macklin’s Debating Society. 
yiudication of Natural Socifty. 

Inquiry into Sublime and Beautiful, 

Marriage with Miss Jane Mary Nugent. 

Newcastle Ministry. 

j/lccount of European Settlements in America* 
‘Abridgment of English History. 


' The Editor has stated the facts which are in favour of this date io the 
Athenaeum,' June 36, 1875. 
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1758 Birth of his son. 

Acquaintance with Johnson and Reynolds. 

*759 yinntwl Register^ vol. i. 

Introduction to Hamilton by Lord Charlemont. 

CONNE.XrON WITH HAMILTON. 

•Six of the b«t years of my life he took me from every porsuit of literary 
reputation, or of improvement of my fortune.’ Letter to Hutchinson. 

Fragment cp hub Penal La'Wj, 

1761 Bute Minislr)'. 

1765 Grenville Ministry. 

1765 Rockingham Ministry. 


Political Life, 


* My principles are all settled and arranged; and indeed, at my time of 
life, and after so much reading and reflection, I should be ashamed to be 
caught at hesitation and doubt, when 1 ought to be in the midst of action ; 
not, at I have seen some to be, as Milton says, “Unpractised, unprepared, 
and still to seek.” However, this necessary use of the principles 1 have will 
not make me shut my cars to others which at yet I have not; only I wish 
to act upon tome that are rational.’ Draft of Letter to Bishop Markham, 
I7;i. 

/ 

sJ^ 65 Secretary to Lord Rockingham. 

^^ Member for Wendover. 

/ 1766 Chatham Ministry. 

1768 Grafton Ministry. 

Purchase of Grcgorics, Burke’s estate in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 


1769 

1770 

1771 
177a 


*774 

J 775 


Objcrvaticm on Preient Stale ef Nation, 

Tbougbti on Pretent Diseontentt. 

North Ministry. 

Agent for New York. 

Opposes Petition of Clergy against Subscription, 
^^pcech on Dissenters. 

Visit to France. 

^ Sfeeeb on Jmeriean Taxation, 

Death of Goldsmith. 

Member for Bristol. - 

( Speech on Coneiliation vtitb jlmer ua .. — 

Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
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Hoc vero occultum, mtestinum ac domestlcum malum, non modo non 
existit, verum etiam opprimit, antequam prospiccrc alqtie explomre 
potueris.—CicEBo. 

It is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to ex¬ 
amine into the cause of public disorders. If a man happens 
not to succeed in such an enquiry, he will be thought weak 
and visionary; if be touches the true grievance, there is a 
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danger that he may come near to persons of weight and 
consequence, who will rather be exasperated at the discovery 
of their errors, than thankful for the occasion of correcting 
them. If he should be obliged to blame the favourites of 
the people, he will be considered as the tool of power ; if he 
censures those in power, he will be looked on as an instru¬ 
ment of faction. But in all exertions of duty something is 
to be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our law 
has invested every man, in some sort, with the authority of a 
magistrate. When the affairs of the nation are distracted, 
private people are, by the spirit of that law, justified in step¬ 
ping a little out of their ordinary sphere. They enjoy a pri¬ 
vilege, of somewhat more dignity and effect, than that of idle 
lamentation over the calamities of their country. They may 
look into them narrowly; they may reason upon them liber¬ 
ally ; and if they should be so fortunate as to discover the 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease the rulers 
for the day, they are certainly of service to the cause of 
Government. Government is deeply interested in every¬ 
thing which, even through the medium of some temporary 
uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the minds of the 
subject, and to conciliate their affections. 1 have nothing to . 
do here with the abstract value of the voice of the people. 
But as long as reputation, the most precious possession of 
every i ndividu al, aad..a§JonS^s opinion, the great support of 
the State, depend entirely upon that voice, it can never be 
considered as a thing of little consequence either to indi¬ 
viduals or to Government. NaUon^e not primarily ruled 
bylaws: l ess Whatever original energy may 

be supposed either in force or regulation; the operation 
of both is, in truth, merely instnimentaL Nations are go¬ 
verned by the same methods, and on the same principles, by 
which an individual without authority is often able to govern 
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those who are his equals or his supen’ours ; by a knowledge 
of their temper, and by a judicious management of it; I 
mean,—when public affairs are steadily and quietly con¬ 
ducted : not when Government is nothing but a continued 
scuffle between the magistrate and the multitude; in which 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other is uppermost; 
in which they al ternately yield and-prevail, in a series of con- 
lernplihle victories,^nd scandalous submissions. The temper 
of an1f^ngct w hnm he presides o ught therefore to 

bejhe first study of a_S]^snian. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no rneans impossible for him to attain, if he has 
not an interest in being ignorant of what it is his duty to lejim. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the pre-/ 
sent possessors of power, to lament the past, to conceive ex-| 
travagant hopes of the future, are the common dispositions! 
of the greatest part of mankind; indeed the necessary effects | 
of the ignorance and levity of the ™Igar. Such complaints! 
and humours have existed in all times ; yet as all times have 1 
not been alike, true political sagacity manifests itself, in dis- > 
linguishing that complaint which only characterizes the 
general infirmity of human nature, from those which are 
symptoms of the particular dislemperalure of our own air 
and season. 

Nobodt, I believe, will consider it merely as the language 
of spleen or disappointment, if I say, that there is something 
particularly alarming in the present conjuncture. There is 
hardly a man, in or out of power, who holds any other lan¬ 
guage. That Government is at once dreaded and con¬ 
temned ; that the laws are despoiled of all their respected 
and salutary terrors; that their inaction is a subject of 
ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrence; that rank, and 
office, and title, and all the solemn plausibilities of the world, 
have lost their reverence and effect; that our foreign politicks 

D a 
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are as much deranged as our domestic ceconomy; that our 
dependencies arc slackened in their affection, and loosened 
from their obedience ; that we know neither how to yield nor 
how to enforce; that hardly anything above or below, abroad 
or at home, is sound and entire ; but that disconnexion and 
confusion, in offices, in parlies, in families, in Parliament, in 
the nation, prevail beyond the disorders of any former lime: 
these are facts universally admitted and lamented. 

This state of things is the more extraordinary, because 
the great parties which formerly divided and agitated the 
kingdom are known to be in a manner entirely dissolved. 

No great external calamity has visited the nation ; no pesti¬ 
lence or famine. We do not labour at present under any 
scheme of taxation new or oppressive in the quantity or in 
the mode. Nor are we engaged in unsuccessful war; in 
which, our misfortunes might easily pervert our judgement; 
and our minds, sore from the loss of national glory, might 
feel every blow of Fortune as a crime in Government. 

It is impossible that the cause of this strange distemper 
should not sometimes become a subject of discourse. It is 
a compliment due, and which I willingly pay, to those who 
administer our affairs, to take notice in the first place of 
tlicir speculation. Our Ministers are of opinion, that the 
increase of our trade and manufactures, that our growth by 
colonization and by conquest, have concurred to accumu¬ 
late immense wealth in the hands of some individuals ; and 
this again being dispersed amongst the people, has rendered 
them universally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; that 
the insolence of some from their enormous wealth, and the 
boldness of others from a guilty poverty, have rendered them 
capable of the most atrocious attempts; so that they have 
trampled upon all subordination, and violently borne down 
Uie unarmed laws of a free Government; barriers too feeble ^ 
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against the fury of a populace so fierce and licentious as 
ours. They contend, that no adequate provocation Ij.is been 
given for so spreading a discontent; our affairs ha\ing been 
conducted throughout with remarkable temper and consum¬ 
mate wisdom. The wicked industry of some libellers, joined 
to the intrigues of a few disappointed politicians, have, in 
their opinion, been able to produce this unnatural ferment in 
the nation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the present 
convulsions of this country, if the above account be a true 
one. 1 confess I shall assent to it with great reluctance, and 
only on the compulsion of the clearest and firmest proofs; 
because their account resolves itself into this short, but dis- 
cour.aging proposition, ‘That we have a very good Ministiy, 
but that we are a very bad_^oplethat wc set ourselvcs_lo 
bitc^p bnfid f ^ds US ; that with a malignant insanity 
wc oppose the measures, and ungratefully vilify the persons, 
of those whose sole object is our own peace and prosperity. 
If a few puny libellers, acting under a knot of factious jioli- 
ticians, without virtue, parts, or character, (such they are 
constantly represented by these gentlemen,) are sufficient to 
excite this disturbance, very perverse must be the disposition 
of that people, amongst whom such a disturbance can be ex¬ 
cited by such means. It is besi des no sm.ill aggravation of 
l^ej)ublic misfortune, tliat the disease, on this hypothesis, 
appears to be without remedy."’ If the wealth of the nation 
be the cause of its turbulence, I imagine it is not proposed 
to introduce poverty, as a constable to keep the peace. If 
our dominions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
luxuriance of sedition, it is not intended to cut them off in 
order to famish the fruit. If our liberty has enfeebled the 
executive power, there is no design, I hope, to call in the aid 
of despotism, to fill up the deficiencies of law. Whatever 
may be intended, these things are not yet piofessed. We 
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seem tlicrefore lo be driven to absolute despair ; for we have 
no other materials to work upon, but those out of wliich God 
has been pleased to form the inhabitants of this island. If 
tiicsc be radically and essentially viiious, all that can be said 
is that those men arc very unhappy, to whose fortune or duty 
it falls to administer the affairs of this untoward people. 1 
hear it indecil sometimes asserted, that a steady perseverance 
in the present measures, and a rigorous punishment of those 
who oppose them, will in course of time infallibly put an end 
to these disorders. But this, in my opinion, is said without 
much observation of our present disposition, and without 
any knowledge at all of the general nature of mankind. If 
the matter of which this nation is composed be so very fer¬ 
mentable as these gentlemen describe it, leaven never will 
be wanting to work it up, as long as discontent, revenge, and 
ambition have existence in the world. Particular punish¬ 
ments are the cure for accidental distempers in the Slate; 
they inflame rather than allay those heats which arise from 
the settled mismanagement of the Government, or from a 
natural ill disposition in the people. It is of the utmost 
moment not to make mistakes in the use of strong measures; 
and firmness is then only a virtue when it accompanies the 
most perfect wisdom. In truth, inconstancy is a sort of 
natural corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of those who think that the people are never 
in the wrong. They have been so, frequcnlly..aad outrage¬ 
ously, both in other countries and in this. But I do say, 
that in all disputes between them and their rulers, the pre¬ 
sumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. Ex¬ 
perience may perhaps justify me in going further. When 
popular discontents have been very prevalent; it may well 
be affirmed and supported, that there has been generally 
something found amiss in the constitution, or in the conduct 
of Government. The people have no interest in disorder. 
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^^^^cn they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the State, it is far otherwise. 
They certainly may act ill by design, as well as by mistake. 
‘ Lfs r/i'o/u//ons qui arrivent dans Us grands flats ne son! point 
un tfftd du hazard, ni du caprice des peupks. Riot jh rf- 
volU les grands <f un roj aume comme un Gouvernement foible 
et dtJrangd. Pour la populace, ce ntst jamais par envie 
dailaquer quelle se soulh'e, mais par impatience de soujjriri 
These are the words of a great man; of a Minister of stale; 
and a zealous assertor of Monarchy. They are applied to 
the system of Favouritism winch was adopted by Henry the 
Third of France, and to the dreadful consequences it pro¬ 
duced. What he says of revolutions, is equally true of all 
great disturbances. If this presumption in favour of the 
subjects against the trustees of power be not the more pro¬ 
bable, 1 am sure it is the more comfortable speculation; 
because it is more easy to change an administration than to 
reform a people. 



)^Upo.'i a supposition, therefore, that, in the opening of the 
cause, the presumptions stand equally balanced between the 
parties, there seems sufficient ground to entitle any person 
to a fair hearing, who attempts some other scheme beside 
that easy one which is fashionable in some fashionable com¬ 
panies, to account for the present discontents. It is not 
to be argued that we endure no grievance, because our 
grievances are not of the same sort with those under which 
we laboured formerly; not precisely those which we bore 
from the Tudors, or vindicated on the Stuarts. A great 
change has taken place in the affairs of this country. For 
in the silent lapse of events as material alterations have been 
insensibly brought about in the policy and character of go¬ 
vernments and nations, as those which have been marked by 
the tumult of public revolutions. 
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It is very rare indeed for men to be \\Tong in their feelings 
concerning public misconduct; as rare to be right in their 
speculation upon the cause of it. I Ijave constantly observed, 
that the generality of people are fifty years, at least, behind¬ 
hand in their politicks. There are but very few, who are 
cajrable of comparing and digesting what passes before their 
eyes at different times and occasions, so as to form the whole 
into a distinct system. But in books everything is settled for 
them, without the e.verlion of any considerable diligence or 
sagacity. For which reason men are wise with but little re- 
flcxjon, and good with little self-denial, in the business of all 
iTmes except their own. We are very uncorrupt and toler¬ 
ably enlightened judges of the transactions of past ages; 
where no passions deceive, and where the whole train of cir¬ 
cumstances, from the trifling cause to the tragical event, is 
set in an orderly series before us. Few are the parlizans of 
departed tyranny; and to be a Whig on the business of an 
hundred years ago, is very consistent with every advantage of 
present servility. This retrospective wisdom, and historical 
patriotism, are things of wonderful convenience; and serve 
admirably to reconcile the old quarrel between speculation 
and practice. Many a stern republican, after gorging him¬ 
self with a full feast of admiration of the Grecian common¬ 
wealths and of our true Saxon constitution, and discharging 
all the splendid bile of his virtuous indignation on King John 
and King James, sits down perfectly satisfied to the coarsest 
work and homeliest job of the day he lives in. I believe 
there was no professed admirer of Henry the Eighth among 
the instruments of the last King James; nor in the court of 
Henry the Eighth was there, I dare say, to be found a single 
advocate for the favourites of Richard the Second. 

No complaisance to our Court, or to our age, can make me 
believe nature to be so changed, but that public liberty will 
be among us, as among our ancestors, obnoxious to some 
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person or other; and that opportunities will be furnished for 
attempting, at least, some alteration to the prejudice of our 
constitution. These attempts will naturally vary in their 
mode, according to times and circumstances. For ambition, 
though it has ever the same general views, has not at all 
limes the same means, nor the same particular objects. A 
great deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny is worn to rags; 
the rest is entirely out of fashion. Besides, there arc few 
Statesmen so very clumsy and awkward in their business, as to 
fall into the identical snare which has proved fatal to their pre¬ 
decessors. Wlien an arbitrary imposition is attempted upon 
the subject, undoubtedly it will not bear on its forehead the 
name of Ship-monty. There is no dinger that an extension 
of the Forts! laws should be the chosen mode of opprei>5ion 
in this age. And when we hear any instance of ministerial 
rapacity, to the prejudice of the rights of private life, it will 
certainly not be the exaction of two hundred pullets, from a 
woman of fashion, for leave to lye with her own husband. 

Every age has its own manners, and its politicks dependent 
upon them; and the same attempts will not be made against 
a constitution fully formed and matured, that were used to 
destroy it in the cradle, or to resist its growth during its 
infancy. 

Against the being of Parliament, I am satisfied, no designs 
liave ever been entertained since the Revolution. Every one 
,musl perceive, that it is strongly the interest of the Court, 
to have some second cause interposed between the Ministers 
and the people. The gentlemen of the House of Commons 
have an interest equally strong, in sustaining the part of 

that intermediate cause. However they may hire out the 

usufruct of their ^idices, they never will part with the fee 

and inheritance. Accordingly those who have been of the 

most known devotion to the will and pleasure of a Court, 
have, at the same time, been most forward in asserting an 
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high authority in the House of Commons. \Vhen they 
knew who were to use that authority, and how it was to be 
employed, (hey thought it never could be carried loo far. 
It must be always the wish of an unconstitutional States¬ 
man, that an House of Commons who are entirely dependent 
upon him, should have every right of the people entirely 
dependent upon their pleasure. It was soon discovered, that 
the forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary Govern¬ 
ment, were things not altogether incompatible,v 

The power of the Crown, almost dead and rotten as Pre¬ 
rogative, has grown up anew, with much more strength, and 
far less oi^um, under the name of Influence. An influence, 
which opertilcd without noise and without violence; an in¬ 
fluence, which,riiQoyert^d_^_e_very antagonist, into the in¬ 
strument, of power; which contained in itself a perpetual 
principle of growth and re novatio n; and which the distresses 
and the prosperity of the country equally tended to augment, 
was an admirable substitute for a Prerogative, that, being only 
the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its 
original stamina irresistible principles of decay and dissolu¬ 
tion. The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 
temporary system; the interest of active men in the State is 
a foundation perpetual and infallible. However, some cir¬ 
cumstances, arising, it must be confessed, in a great degree 
from accident, prevented the effects of this influence for a 
long time from breaking out in a manner capable of exciting 
any serious apprehensions. Although Government was strong 
and flourished exceedingly, the Courl had drawn far less 
advantage than one would imagine from this great source 
of power. 

At the Revolution, the Crown, deprived, for the ends of 
the Revolution itself, of many prerogatives, was found too 
weak to struggle against all the difficulties which pressed so 
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new and unscliled a Government. The Court was oblicjcd 
therefore to delegate a part of its powers to men of sucli 
interest as could support, and of such fidelity as would ad¬ 
here to, its establishment. Such men were able to draw in 
a greater number to a concurrence in the common defence. 
This connexion, necessary at first, continued long after con¬ 
venient; and properly conducted might indeed, in all situa¬ 
tions, be an useful instrument of Government. At the same 
time, through the intervention of men of popular weight and 
character, the people possessed a security for their just pro¬ 
portion of importance in the Stale. But as the title to the 
Crown grew stronger by long possession, and by the constant 
increase of its influence, these helps have of late seemed to 
certain persons no better than incumbiances. The powerful 
managers for Government were not sulTicienlly submissive to 
the pleasure of the possessors of immediate and personal 
favour, sometimes from a confidence in their own strength 
natural and acquired; sometimes from a fear of ofTcnding 
their friends, and weakening that lead in the country, which 
gave them a consideration independent of the Court. Men 
acted as if the Court could receive, as well as confer, an 
obligation. The influence of Government, thus divided in 
appearance between the Court and the leaders of parlies, 
became in many cases an accession rather to the popular 
than to the royal scale; and some part of that influence, 
which would otherwise have been possessed as in a sort of 
mortmain and unalienable domain, returned again to the 
great ocean from whence it arose, and circulated among the 
people. This method therefore of governing by men of 
great natural interest or great acquired consideration, was 
viewe d in a very invid ious light by the true lovers of absolute 
monarch)^ Ttisthe nature of despotism to abhor power 
held by any means but its own momentary pleasure; and 
to annihilate all intermediate situations between boundless 
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strengih on its own part, and total debility on the part of the 
people. «' 

To get rid of all this intermediate and Independent im* 
porlancc, and to secure to the Court the unlimited and uncon- 
O ouled use of its own vast influence, under the sole direction of 
its own private favour, has for some years past been the 
great object of policy. If this were compassed, the influence 
of the Crown must of course produce all the effects which 
the most sanguine partizans of the Court could possibly 
desire. Government might then be carried on without any 
concurrence on the part of the people ; without any attention 
to the dignity of the greater, or to the affections of the lower 
sorts. A new project was therefore devised by a certain set 
of intriguing men, totally different from the system of Ad¬ 
ministration which had prevailed since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick. This project, 1 have heard, was first 
conceived by some persons in the court of Frederick Prince 
of Wales. 

The earliest altempt in the execution of this design was | 
to set up for Minister, a person, in rank indeed respectable, | 
and very ample in fortune; but who, to the moment of this 
vast and sudden elevation, was little known or considered in 
the kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield an 
immediate and implicit submission. But whether it was 
from want of firmness to bear up against the first opposi¬ 
tion ; or that things were not yet fully ripened, or that this 
method was not found the most eligible; that idea was soon 
abandoned. The instrumental part of the project was a 
little altered, to accommodate it in the fjnip, and to bring 
things more gradually and more surely to the one great end 
proposed. 

The first part of the reformed plan was to draw a line 
which should separate the Court from the Ministry, Hitherto 
these names had been looked upon as synonymous; but for 
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Ihc fulure, Court and Administration were to be considered 
as things totally distinct. By this operation, two systems of 
Administration were to be formed; one which should be in 
the real secret and confidence; the other merelv ostensible, 
to perform the official and executory* duties of Government. 
The latter were alone to be responsible; whilst the real ad¬ 
visers, who enjoyed all the power, were effectually removed 
from all the danger. 

Secondly, A parly under these leaders was to be formed in 
favour of the Court against the Alinistry: this party was to 
have a largo share in the e moluments of Government, and to 
hold it totally separate from, and independent of, ostensible 
Administration. 

The third point, and that on which the success of the 
whole scheme ultimately depended, was to bring Parliament 
to an acquiescence in this project. Parliament was therefore 
to be Uught by degrees a total indifference to the persons, 
rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and character of the 
Ministers of the Crown. By means of a discipline, on which 
I shall say more heicafter, that body was to be habituated 
to the most opposite interests, and the most discordant 
politicks. All connexions and dependencies among sub¬ 
jects were to be entirely dissolved. As hitherto business 
had gone through the hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, 
men of talents to conciliate the people, and to engage their 
confidence, now the method was to be altered; and the lead 
was to be given to men of no sort of consideration or credit 
in the country. This want of natural importance was to be 
their very title to delegated power. Members of Parliament 
were to be hardened into an insensibility to pride as well as 
to duly. Those high and haughty sentiments, which are the 
great support of independence, were to be let down gra¬ 
dually. Point of honour and precedence were no more to 
be regarded in Parliamentary decorum, than in a Turkish 
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army. It was to be avowed, as a constitutional maxim, that 
the King might appoint one of his footmen, or one of your 
footmen, for Minister; and that he ought to be, and that h^ 
would be, as well followed as the first name for rank or wisdom 
in the nation. Thus Parliament was to look on, as if per¬ 
fectly unconcerned, while a cabal of the closet and back-stairs 
was substituted in the place of a national Administration. 

With such a degree of acquiescence, any measure of any 
Court might well be deemed thoroughly secure. The capital 
objects, and by much the most flattering characterislicks of 
arbitrary power, would be obtained. Everything would be 
drawn from its holdings in the country to the personal 
favour and inclination of the Prince. This favour would be 
the sole introduction to power, and the only tenure by which 
it was to be held : so that no person looking towards another, 
and all looking towards the Court, it was impossible but that 
the motive which solely influenced every man’s hopes must 
come in time to govern every man’s conduct; till at last the 
servility became universal, in spite of the dead letter of any 
laws or institutions whatsoever. 

How it should happen that any man could be tempted to 
venture upon such a project of Government, may at first view 
appear surprizing. But the fact is, that opportunities very 
inviting to such an attempt have offered; and the scheme 
itself was not destitute of some arguments, not wholly un- 
plausible, to recommend it. These opportunities and these 
arguments, the use that has been made of both, the plan for 
carrying this new scheme of government into execution, and 
the effects which it has produced, are in my opinion worthy 
of our serious consideration. 

His Majesty came to Uie throne of these kingdoms with 
more advantages than any of his predecessors since the 
Revolution. Fourth in descent, and third in succession of 
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his Royal family, even the zealots of hereditary right, in him. 
saw something to flatter their favourite prejudices; and to 
justify a transfer of their attachments, without a change in 
their principles. The person and cause of the Pretender 
were become contemptible; his title disowned throughout 
Europe, his party disbanded in England. His Majesty came 
indeed to the inheritance of a mighty war; but, victorious in 
every part of the globe, peace was always in his power, not 
to negociate, but to dictate. No foreign habitudes or at¬ 
tachments withdrew him from the cultivation of his power 
at home. His revenue for the civil establishment, fixed (as 
it was then thought) at a large, but definite sum, was ample, 
without being invidious. His influence, by additions from 
conquest, by an augmentation of debt, by an increase of 
military and naval establishment, much strengthened and 
extended. And coming to the throne in the prime and full 
vigour of youth, as from affection there was a strong dislike, 
so from dread there seemed to be a general avcrscncss, from 
giving anything like offence to a Monarch, against whose 
resentment opposition could not look for a refuge in any 
sort of reversionary hope. 

These singular advantages inspired his Majesty only with 
a more ardent desire to preserve unimpaired the spirit of 
that national freedom, to which he owed a situation so full 
of glory. But to others it suggested sentiments of a very 
different nature. They thought they now beheld an oppor¬ 
tunity (by a certain sort of Statesmen never long undis¬ 
covered or unemployed) of drawing to themselves, by the 
aggrandisement of a Court Faction, a degree of power which 
they could never hope to derive from natural influence or 
from honourable service; and which it was impossible they 
could hold with the least security, whilst the system of 
Administration rested upon its former bottom. In order to 
facilitate the execution of their design, it was necessary to 
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make many alterations in political arrangement, and a sig¬ 
nal change in the opinions, habits, and connexions of the 
greatest part of those who at that time acted in publick. 

In the first place, they proceeded gradually, but not 
slowly, to destroy everj’thing of strength which did not 
derive its principal nourishment from the immediate pleasure 
of tlie Court. The greatest weight of popular opinion and 
parly connexion were then with the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr. Pitt. Neither of these held their importance by the 
nrw knure of the Court; they were not therefore thought to 
l)e so proper as others for the services which were required 
by that tenure. It happened very favourably for the new 
system, that under a forced coalition there rankled an in¬ 
curable a lien ation and disgust between the parties which 
composed the Administration. ^Ir. Pitt was first attacked. 
Not satisfied with removing him from power, they endea¬ 
voured by various artifices to ruin his character. The other 
party seemed rather pleased to get rid of so oppressive a 
support; not perceiving that their own fall was prepared by 
his, and involved in it. Many other reasons prevented them 
from daring to look their true situation in the face. To the 
great Whig families it was extremely disagreeable, and 
seemed almost unnatural, to oppose the Administration of a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick. Day after day they 
hesitated, and doubted, and lingered, expecting that other 
counsels would take place; and were slow to be persuaded, 
that all which had been done by the Cabal, was the effect 
not of humour, but of system. It was more strongly and 
evidently the interest of the new Court Faction, to get rid 
of the great Whig connexions, than to destroy Mr. Pitt. 
The power of that gentleman was vast indeed and merited; 
but it was in a great degree personal, and therefore tran¬ 
sient. Theirs was rooted in the country. For, with a good 
deal less of popularity, they possessed a far more natural 
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and fixed influence. Long possession of Governnicnl ; vast 
property; (^ligations of favours given and received; con¬ 
nexion of ofiice: ties of blood, of alliance, of friendship 
{things at that time supposed of some force); the name of 
Whig, dear to the majority of the people; the zeal early 
begun and steadily continued to the Royal Family: all these 
together formed a body of power in the nation, which was 
criminal and devoted. The great ruling principle of the 
Cabal, and that which animated and harmonized all their 
proceedings, how various soever they may have been, was 
to signify to the world, that the Court would proceed upon 
its own proper forces only; and that the pretence of bring¬ 
ing any other into its seia’icc was an affront to it, and not a 
support. Therefore when the chiefs were removed, in order 
to go to the root, the whole parly was put under a pro¬ 
scription, so general and severe as to take their hard- 
earned bread from tlie lowest officers, in a manner which 
had never been known before, even in general revolutions. 
But it was thought necessary effectually to destroy all 
dependencies but one; and to show an example of the 
firmness and rigour with which the new system was to be 
supported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the persons of the 
Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt, (in spite of the services of the 
one at the accession of the Royal Family, and the recent 
services of the other in the war,) the /wo only securi/ies for 
the importance of iJu people; power arising from popularity; 
and power arising from connexion. Here and there indeed 
a few individuals were left standing, who gave security for 
their total estrangement from the odious principles of party 
connexion and personal attachment; and it must be con¬ 
fessed that most of them have religiously kept their faith. 
Such a change could not however be made without a mighty 
shock to Government. 
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To reconcile tlie minds of the people to all these move¬ 
ments, principles correspondent to them had been preached 
up with great zeal. Every one must remember that the 
Cabal set out with the most astonishing prudery, both moral j 
and jiolilical. Those, who in a few months after s oused ^ 
over head and ears into the deepest and dirtiest pits of cor¬ 
ruption, cried out violently against the indirect practices in 
the electing and managing of Parliaments, which had for¬ 
merly prevailed. This marvellous abhorrence which the 
Court had suddenly taken to all influence, was not only 
circulated in conversation through the kingdom, but pom¬ 
pously announced to the publick, with many other extra¬ 
ordinary things, in a pamphlet which had all the appearance 
of a manifesto preparatory to some considerable enlerprize. 
Throughout, it was a satire, though in terms managed and 
decent enough, on the politicks of the former Reign. It 
was indeed written with no small art and address. 

In this piece appeared the first dawning of the new 
system; there first appeared the idea (then only in specula¬ 
tion) of separaUng the Court from the Administration; of 
carrying everything from national connexion to personal 
regards ; and of forming a regular party for that purpose, 
under the name of A'ing's men. 

To recommend this system to the people, a perspective 
view of the Court, gorgeously painted, and finely illuminated 
from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. Party 
was to be totally done away, with all its evil works. Cor¬ 
ruption was to be cast down from Court, as Ati was from 
heaven. Power was thenceforward to be the chosen resi¬ 
dence of public spirit; and no one was to be supposed 
under any sinister influence, except those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to be in disgrace at Court, which was to stand in 
lieu of all vices and all corruptions. A scheme of per¬ 
fection to be realized in a Monarchy, far beyond the visionary 
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Republic!; of Plalo. The whole scencr)' was cxactlv cli«;pos-d 
to captivate those good souls, whose credulous niorahiy is so 
invaluable a treasure to crafty politicians. Indeed there 
was wherewithall to charm every body, except those few who 
are not much pleased with professions of supernatural virtue, 
who know of what stuff such professions are made, for what 
purposes they are designed, and in what they are sure con¬ 
stantly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had been 
talking prose all their lives without knowing anything of the 
matter, began at last to open their eyes upon their own 
merits, and to attribute their not having been Lords of the 
Treasury and Lords of Trade many years before, merely 
to the prevalence of parly, and to the Ministerial power, 
which had frustrated the good intentions of the Court in 
favour of their abilities. Now was the lime to unlock the 
sealed fountain of Royal bounty, which had been infamously 
monopolized and huck_siercd, and to let it flow at large upon 
the whole people. The time was come, to restore Royalty 
to its original splendour. MtUre le Hoy hors de pogt, be¬ 
came a sort of watchword. And it was constantly in the 
mouths of all the runners of the Court, that nothing could 
preserve the balance of the constitution from being over¬ 
turned by the rabble, or by a faction of the nobility, but to 
free the sovereign effectually from that Ministerial tyranny 
under Nvhich the Royal dignity had been oppressed in the 
person of his Majesty's grandfather. 

These were some of the many artilices used to reconcile 
the people to the great change which was made in the per¬ 
sons who composed the Ministry, and the still greater which 
was made and avowed in its constitution. As to individuals, 
other methods were eniploycd with them; in order so 
thoroughly to disunite every party, and even every family, 
that no conctrlf order, or effect, might appear in any future 
opposition. And in this manner an Administration without 
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connexion witii the people, or with one another, was first put 

in possession of Government. Wliat good consequences 

followed from it, we have all seen ; whether with regard to 

virtue, public or private; to the ease and happiness of the 

Sovereign; or to the real strength of Government. But as 

so much stress was then laid on the necessity of this new 

project, it will not be amiss to take a view of the effects of 

this Royal servitude and vile durance, which was so deplored 

in the reign of the late Monarch, and was so carefully to be 

avoided in the reign of his Successor. The effects were 
these. 

In times full of doubt and danger to his person and family, 
George the Second maintained the dignity of his Crown con¬ 
nected with the liberty of his people, not only unimpaired, 
but improved, for the space of thirty-three years. He over¬ 
came a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, and 
raging in the heart of his kingdoms; and thereby destroyed 
the seeds of all future rebellion that could arise upon the 
same principle. He carried the glory, the power, the com¬ 
merce of England, to an height unknown even to this re¬ 
nowned nation in the times of its greatest prosperity: and 
he left his succession resting on the true and only true 
foundation of all national and all regal greatness; affection 
at home, reputation abroad, trust in allies, terror in rival 
nations. The most ardent lover of his country cannot wish 
for Great Britain an happier fate than to continue as she was 
then left. A people emulous as we are in affection to our 
present Sovereign, know not how to form a prayer to Heaven 
for a greater blessing upon his virtues, or an higher state of 
felicity and glory, than that he should live, and should reign, 
and, when Providence ordains it, should die, exactly like his 
illustrious Predecessor. 

A great Prince may be obliged (though such a thing 
cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his private inclination 
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to his public interest. A wise Prince will not think tlmt 
such a restraint implies a condition of servility; and truly, 
if such was the condition of the last reign, and the elTects 
were also such as we have described, we ought, no less for 
the sake of the Sovereign whom we love, than for our own, 
to hear arguments convincing indeed, before we depart from 
the maxims of that reign, or fly in the face of this great 
body of strong and recent experience. 

One of thc principal topicks which was then, and has been 
since, much employed by that political school, is an effectual 
terror of the growth of an aristocratic power, prejudicial to 
the rights of the Crown, and the balance of the constitution. 
Any new powers exercised in the House of Lords, or in the 
House of Commons, or by the Crown, ought certainly to c.x- 
cilc the vigilant and anxious jealousy of a free people. Even 
a new and unprecedented course of action in the whole Legis¬ 
lature, without great and evident reason, may be a subject of 
just uneasiness. I will not affirm, that there may not have 
lately appeared in the House of Lords a disposition to some 
attempts derogatory to the legal rights of the subject. If 
any such have really appeared, they have arisen, not from a 
power properly aristocratic, but from the same influence 
which is charged with having excited attempts of a similar 
nature in the Mouse of Commons; which House, if it should 
have been betrayed into an unfortunate quarrel with its con¬ 
stituents, and involved in a charge of the very same nature, 
could have neither power nor inclination to repcll such 
attempts in others. Those attempts in the House of Lords 
can no more be called aristocratic proceedings, than the 
proceedings with regard to the county of Middlesex in the 

House of Commons can with any sense be called demo- 
cratical. 

It is true, that the Peers have a great influence in the 
kingdom, and in every part of the public concerns. While 
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they are men of property, it is impossible to prevent it, 
except by sucli means as must prevent all property from 
its natural operation : an event not easily to be compassed, 
while property is power; nor by any means to be wished, 
while the least notion exists of the method by wliich the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is pre¬ 
served. If any particular Peers, by their uniform, upright, 
constitutional conduct, by their public and their private 
virtues, have acquired an influence in the country; the 
people on whose favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it arose, will never be duped into an opinion, that 
such greatness in a Peer is the despotism of an aristocracy, 
when they know and feel it to be the effect and pledge of 
their own importance. 

I am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least in 
which that word is usually understood. If it were not a 
bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of the con¬ 
stitution, I should be free to declare, that if it must perish, 
I would rather by far see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that austere and insolent domination. But, 
whatever my dislikes may be, my fears are not upon that 
quarter. The question, on the influence of a Court, and of 
a Peerage, is not, which of the two dangers is the most 
eligible, but which is the most imminent. He is but a poor 
observer, who has not seen, that the generality of Peers, far 
from supporting themselves in a state of independent great¬ 
ness, are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of their proper 
dignity, and to run headlong into an abject servitude. 
Would to God it were true, that the fault of our Peers vere 
too much spirit 1 It is worthy of some observation, that these 
gentlemen, so jealous of aristocracy, make no complaints of 
the power of those peers (neither few nor inconsiderable) 
who are always in the train of a Court, and whose whole 
weight must be considered as a portion of the settled 
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influence of the Crown. This is all safe and ri.irht; but if 
some Peers (I am very sorry they are not as many as they 
ought to be) set themselves, in the great concern of Peers 
and Commons, against a back-stairs influence and clan¬ 
destine government, then the alarm begins; then the con¬ 
stitution is in danger of being forced into an aristocracy. 

1 rest a little the longer on this Court (opick, because it 
was much insisted upon at the time of the great change, 
and has been since frequently revived by many of the agents 
of that party; for, whilst they are terrifying the great and 
opulent with the horrors of mob-government, they are by 
other managers attempting (though hitherto with little suc¬ 
cess) to alarm the people with a phantom of tyranny in 
the Nobles. All this is done upon their favourite principle 
of disunion, of sowing jealousies amongst the different orders 
of the State, and of disjointing the natural strength of the 
kingdom ; that it may be rendered incap.ible of resisting the 
sinister designs of wicked men, who have engrossed the 
Royal power. 

Thus much of the topicks chosen by the Courtiers to re¬ 
commend their system; it will be necessary to open a little 
more at large the nature of that parly which was formed for 
its support. Without this, the whole would have been no 
belter than a visionary amusement, like the scheme of Har¬ 
rington’s political club, and not a business in which the 
nation had a real concern. As a powerful party, and a parly 
constructed on a new principle, it is a very inviting object of 
curiosity. 

It must be remembered, that since the Revolution, until 
the period we are speaking of, the influence of the Crown 
had been always employed in supporting the Ministers of 
State, and in carrying on the public business according to 
their opinions. But the party now in question is formed 
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upon a very different idea. It is to intercept the favour, 
protection, and confidence of the Crown in the passage to its 
Ministers; it is to come between them and their importance 
in Parliament; it is to separate them from all their natural 
and acquired dependencies; it is intended as the conlroui, 
not the support, of Administration. The machinery of this 
system is perplexed in its movements, and false in its prin¬ 
ciple. It is formed on a supposition that the King is some¬ 
thing external to his government; and that he may be 
honoured and aggrandized, even by its debility and disgrace. 
Tlie plan proceeds expressly on the idea of enfeebling the 
regular executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weaken¬ 
ing the State in order to strengthen the Court. The scheme 
depending entirely on distrust, on disconnexion, on muta¬ 
bility by principle, on systematic weakness in every particular 
member; it is impossible that the total result should be sub- 
stanlial strength of any kind.. 

As a foundation of their scheme, the Cabal have estab¬ 
lished a sort of Jio/a in the Court All sorts of parties, 
by this means, have been brought into Administration, from 
whence few have had the good fortune to escape without 
disgrace; none at all without considerable losses. In the 
beginning of each arrangement no professions of confidence 
and support are wanting, to induce the leading men to en¬ 
gage. But while the Ministers of the day appear in all the 
pomp and pride of power, while they have all their canvas 
spread out to the wind, and every sail filled with the fair and 
prosperous gale of Royal favour, in a short time they find, 
they know not how, a current, which sets directly against 
them; which prevents all progress; and even drives them 
backwards. They grow ashamed and mortified in a situa¬ 
tion, which, by its vicinity to power, only serves to remind 
them the more strongly of their insignificance. They are 
obliged either to execute the orders of their inferiors, or to 
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sec themselves opposed by the natural instruments of their 
office. With the loss of their dignity, they lose their temper. 
In their turn they grow troublesome to that Cabal, which, 
whether it supports or opposes, equally disgraces and equally 
betrays them. It is soon found necessary to get rid of the 
heads of Administration; but it is of the heads only. As 
there always are many rotten members belonging to the best 
connexions, it is not hard to persuade several to continue in 
office without their leaders. By this means the party goes 
out much thinner than it came in; and is only reduced in 
strength by its temporary possession of power. Besides, if 
by accident, or in course of changes, that power should be 
recovered, the Junto have thrown up a retrenchment of these 
carcases, which may serve to cover themselves in a day of 
danger. They conclude, not unwisely, that such rotten 
members will become the first objects of disgust and resent¬ 
ment to their anlicni conne.xions 

They contrive to form in the outward Administration 
two parties at the least; which, whilst they are tearing one 
another to pieces, are both competitors for the favour and 
protection of the Cabal; and, by their emulation, contribute 
to throw everything more and more into the hands of the 
interior managers. 

A Minister of State will sometimes keep himself totally 
estranged from all his collegues; will differ from them in 
their counsels, will privately traverse, and publicly oppose, 
llieir measures. He will, however, continue in his employ¬ 
ment. Instead of suffering any mark of displeasure, he will 
be distinguished by an unbounded profusion of Court re¬ 
wards and caresses; because he docs what is expected, and 
all that is expected, from men in office. He helps to keep 
some form of Administration in being, and keeps it at the 
same time as weak and divided as possible. 

However, we must take care not to be mistaken, or to 
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imagine that such persons have any weight in their oppo¬ 
sition. When, by them, Administration is convinced of its 
insignificancy, they arc soon to be convinced of their own. 
They never are suffered to succeed in their opposition. 
Tlicy and the world are to be satisfied, that neither office, 
nor authority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counsel, 
skill, or union, are of the least importance; but that the 
mere influence of the Court, naked of all support, and desti¬ 
tute of all management, is abundantly sufficient for all its 
own purposes. 

When any adverse connexion is to be destroyed, the Cabal 
seldom appear In'tile work themselves. They find out some 
person of whom the party entertains an high opinion. Such 
a person they endeavour to delude with various pretences. 
They teach him first to distrust, and then to quarrel with his 
friends ; among whom, by the same arts, they excite a similar 
diffidence of him ; so that in this mutual fear and distrust, he 
may suffer himself to be employed as the instrument in the 
change which is brought about. Afterwards they are sure to 
destroy him in his turn; by setting up in his place some 
person in whom he had himself reposed the greatest con¬ 
fidence, and who serves to carry off a considerable part of 
his adherents. 

When such a person has broke in this manner with his 
connexions, he is soon compelled to commit some flagrant 
act of i niquitous personal hostility against some of them 
(such as an attempt to strip a particular friend of his family 
estate), by which the Cabal hope to render the parties utterly 
irreconcileablc. In truth, they have so contrived matters, 
that people have a greater hatred to the subordinate instru¬ 
ments than to the principal movers. 

As in destroying their enemies they make use of instru¬ 
ments not immediately belonging to their corps, so in ad¬ 
vancing their own friends they pursue exactly the same 
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method. To promote any of them to considerable rank 
or emolument, they commonly take care that the recom¬ 
mendation shall pass through the hands of the ostensible 
Ministry: such a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as some proof of the credit of Ministers, and 
some means of increasing their strength. I'o prevent this, 
the persons so advanced are directed in all companies, in¬ 
dustriously to declare, that they are under no obligations 
whatsoever to Administration ; that they have received their 
office from another quarter; that they are totally free and 
independent 

When the Faction nas any job of lucre to obtain, or of 
vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to select, for the exe¬ 
cution, those very persons to whose habits, friendships, prin¬ 
ciples, and declarations, such proceedings are publicly known 
to be the most adverse; at once to render the instruments 
the more odious, and therefore the more dependent, and 
to prevent the people from ever reposing a confidence in 
any appearance of private friendship, or public principle. 

If the Administration seem now and then, from re¬ 
missness, or from fear of making themselves disagreeable, 
to suffer any popular excesses to go unpunished, the Cabal 
immediately sets up some creature of theirs to raise a 
clamour against the Ministers, as having shamefully be¬ 
trayed the dignity of Government. Then they compel the 
Ministry to become active in conferring rewards and honours 
on the persons who have been the instruments of their dis¬ 
grace ; and, after having first vilified them with the higher 
orders for suffering the laws to sleep over the licentiousness 
of the populace, they drive them (in order to make amends 
for their former inactivity) to some act of a trocio us violence, 
which renders them completely abhorred by the people. 
They who remember the riots which attended the Middlesex 
Election; the opening of the present Parliament; and the 
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transactions relative to Saint George’s Fields, will not be at 
a loss for an application of these remarks. 

Tliat tliis body may be enabled to compass all the ends of 
its institution, its members are scarcely ever to aim at the 
high and responsible offices of the Slate. They are dis¬ 
tributed with art and judgement through all the secondary, 
but efficient, departments of office, and through the house¬ 
holds of all the branches of the Royal Family: so as on one 
liand to occupy all the avenues to the Throne; and on the 
other to forward or frustrate the execution of any measure, 
according to their own interests. For with the credit and 
support which they are known to have, though for the 
greater part in places which are only a genteel excuse for 
salary, they possess all the influence of the highest posts; 
and they dictate publicly in almost every thing, even with a 
parade of superiority. Whenever they dissent (as it often 
happens) from their nominal leaders, the trained part of the 
Senate, instinctively in the secret, is sure to follow them; 
provided the leaders, sensible of their situation, do not of 
themselves recede in time from their most declared opinions. 
This latter is generally the case. It will not be conceivable 
to any one who has not seen it, what pleasure is taken by 
the Cabal in rendering these heads of office thoroughly con¬ 
temptible and ridiculous. And when they are become so, 
they have then the best chance for being well supported. 

The members of the Court Faction are fully indemnified 
for not holding places on the slippery heights of the king¬ 
dom, not only by the lead in all affairs, but also by the 
perfect security in which they enjoy less conspicuous, but 
very advantageous, situations. Their places are, in express 
legal tenure, or in effect, all of them for life. Whilst the 
first and most respectable persons in the kingdom are tossed 
about like tennis balls, the sport of a blind and insolent 
caprice, no Minister dares even to cast an oblique glance at 
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the lowest of their body. If an atten^pt be made upon one 
of this corps, immediately he flies to sanctuary, and pretends 
to the jmosl inviolable of all promises. Ko conveniency of 
public arrangement is available to remove any one of them 
from the specific situation he holds ; and the slightest attcm|)t 
upon one of them, by the most powerful Minister, is a certain 
preliminar}’ to his own destruction. 

Conscious of their independence, they bear tlicmsclves 
with a lofty air to the exterior Ministers. Like Janissaries, 
they derive a kind of freedom from the very condition of 
their servitude. They may act just as they please; provided 
they are true to the great ruling principle of their institution. 
It is, therefore, not at all wonderful, that people should be 
so desirous of adding themselves to that body, in which they 
may possess and reconcile satisfactions the most alluring, 
and seemingly the most contradictory; enjoying at once all 
the spirited pleasure of independence, and all the gross lucre 
and fat emoluments of servitude. 

Here is a sketch, though a slight one, of the constitution, 
laws, and policy, of this new Court corporation. The name 
by which they chuse to distinguislt themselves, is that of 
mot, or the Kitt^s friends, by an invidious exclusion 
of the rest of his Majesty's most loyal and alTectionatc sub¬ 
jects. The whole system, comprehending the exterior and 
interior Administrations, is commonly called, in the technical 
language of the Court, Double Cabinet; in French or Eng¬ 
lish, as you chuse to pronounce it. 

Whether all this be a v ision of a distracted brain, or the 
invention of^a malicious heart, or a real Faction in the 
country, must be judged by the appearances which things 
have worn for eight years past. Thus far I am certain, that 
there is not a single public roan, in or out of office, who has 
not, at some time or other, borne testimony to the truth of 
wliat I have now related. In particular, no persons have 
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been more slrpjig_ia. th eir asserlion s. and louder ar^ more 
indecent in their complaints, than those who compose all 
the exterior part of the present Administration; in whose 
time that Faction has arrived at such an height of power, 
and of boldness in the use of it, as may, in the end, perhaps 
bring about its total destruction, x ^ 

It is true, that about four years ago, during the administra¬ 
tion of the Marquis of Rockingham, an attempt was made 
to carry on Government without their concurrence. How¬ 
ever, this was only a transient cloud; they were hid but for 
a moment; and their constellation blazed out with greater 
brightness, and a far more vigorous influence, some time 
after it was blown over. An attempt was at that time made 
(but without any idea of proscription) to break their corps, 
to discountenance their doctrines, to revive connexions of a 
different kind, to restore the principles and policy of the 
Whigs, to reanimate the cause of Liberty by Ministerial 
countenance; and then for the first time were men seen 
attached in office to every principle they had maintained in 
opposition. No one will doubt, that such men were abhor¬ 
red and violently opposed by the Court Faction, and that 
such a system could have but a short duration. 

It may appear somewhat affected, that in so much dis¬ 
course upon this extraordinary Party, I should say so little 
of the Earl of Bute, who is the supposed head of it. But 
this was neither owing to affectation nor i nadvertence . ^ 
have carefully avoided the introduction of personal reflexions 
of any kind. Much the greater part of the topicks which 
have been used to blacken this Nobleman, are either unjust 
or frivolous. At best, they have a tendency to give the 
resentment of this bitter calamity a tvrong direction, and to 
turn a public grievance into a mean personal, or a dangerous 
national, quarrel. Where there is a regular scheme of opera¬ 
tions carried on, it is the system, and not any individual 
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person who acts in it, thal is truly dangerous. This system 
has not risen solely from the ambition of Lord Bute, but 
from the circumstances which favoured it, and from an 
indifference to the constitution which had been for some 
time growing among our gentr)*. We sliould have been 
tried with it, if the Earl of Bute had never existed; and it 
will want neither a contriving head nor active members, 
when the Earl of Bute exists no longer. It is not, therefore, 
to rail at Lord Bute, but firmly to embody against this Court 
Party and its practices, which can afford us any prospect of 
relief in our present condition. 

Another motive induces me to put the personal consider¬ 
ation of Lord Bute wholly out of the question. He com¬ 
municates very little in a direct manner with the greater 
part of our men of business. This has never been his 
custom. It is enough for him that he surrounds them witli 
his creatures. Several imagine, therefore, that they have a 
very good excuse for doing all the work of this Faction, 
when they have no personal connexion with Lord Bute. 
But whoever becomes a party to an Administration, com¬ 
posed of insulated individuals, without faith plighted, lie, 
or common principle; an Administration constitutionally 
impotent, because supported by no party in the nation; he 
who contributes to destroy the connexions of men and their 
trust in one another, or in any sort to throw tlie dependence 
of public counsels upon private will and favour, possibly may 
have nothing to do with the Earl of Bute. It matters little 
whether he be the friend or the enemy of that particular 
person. But let him be who or what he will, he abets 
Faction that is driving hard to the ruin of his country. He 
is sapping the foundation of its liberty, disturbing the 
sources of its domestic tranquillity, weakening its govern¬ 
ment over its dependencies, degrading it from all its impor¬ 
tance in the system of Flurope. 
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It is this unnatural infusion of a ^'sUm of Favouritism 
into a Government which in a great part of its constitution 
is popular, that has raised the present ferment in the nation. 
Tlie people, without entering deeply into its principles, could 
plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great spirit 
of innovation, and a general disorder in all the functions of 
Government. I keep my eye solely on this system; if I 
speak of those measures which have arisen from it, it will be 
so far only as they illustrate the general scheme. This is 
the fountain of all those bitter waters of which, through an 
hundred dilTerent conduits, we have drunk until we are ready 
to burst. The discretionary power of the Crown in the 
formation of Ministry, abused by bad or weak men, has 
given rise to a system, which, without directly violating the 
letter of any law, operates against the spirit of the whole 
constitution. 

A PLAN of Favouritism for our e-vecutory Government is 
essentially at variance with the plan of our Legislature. One 
great end undoubtedly of a mixed Government like ours, 
composed of Monarchy, and of controuls, on the part of the 
higher people and'the lower, is that the Prince shall not be 
able to violate the laws. This is useful indeed and funda* 
mental. But this, oven at first view, is no more than a 
negative advantage; an armour merely defensive. It is 
therefore next in order, and equal in importance, Ihai the 
discretionary powers which are necessarily vested in the 
Monarchy whether for the execution of the laws, or for the 
nomination to magistracy and office, or for conducting the 
affairs of peace and war, or for ordering the revenue, should 
all be exercised upon public principles and national grounds, 
and not on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, 
of a Court. This, I said, is equal in importance to the 
securing a Government according to law. The laws reach 
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but a very liiile way. Constitute Government bow yon 
please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon ihe 
exercise of the powers which arc left at large to the prudence 
and uprightness of Ministers of State. Even all the use and 
potency of the laws depends upon them. Without them, 
your Commonwealth is no better than a scheme upon paper; 
and not a living, active, effective constitution. It is possible, 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or design artfully 
conducted. Ministers may suffer one part of Government to 
languish, another to be perverted from its purposes, and 
every valuable interest of the counlr>' to fall into ruin and 
decay, without possibility of fixing any single act on whici> 
a criminal prosecution can be justly grounded. The due 
arrangement of men in the active part of the State, far from 
being foreign to the purposes of a wise Government, ought 
to be among its very first and dearest objects. Wlien, there¬ 
fore, the abettors of the new system Icl! us, that between 
them and their opposers there is nothing but a struggle for 
power, and that therefore we are no-ways concerned in it; 
we must tell those who have the impudence to insult us in 
this manner, that, of all things, we ought to be the most 
concerned, who and what sort of men they are, that hold the 
trust of everytliing that is dear to us. Nothing can render 
tliis a point of indifference to the nation, but what must 
either render us totally desperate, or soothe us into the 
security of idcots. We must soften into a credulity below 
the milkincss of infancy, to think all men virtuous, ^\'e 
must be tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, to believe 
all the world to be equally wicked and corrupt. Mon are 
in public life as in private, some good, some evil. The 
elevation of the one, and the depression of the other, are 
the first objects of all true policy. But that form of Govern¬ 
ment, which, neither in its direct institutions, nor in their 
immediate tendency, has contrived to throw its affairs into 
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the most trust-worthy hands, but has left its whole executory 
system to be disposed of agreeably to the uncontrouled 
pleasure of any one man, however excellent or virtuous, 
is a. plan of polity defective not only in that member, but 
consequentially erroneous in every part of it. c- 

In arbitrary Governments, the constitution of the Ministry 
follows the constitution of the Legislature. Both the Law 
and the Magistrate are the creatures of Will. It must be 
so. Nothing, indeed, will appear more certain, on any 
tolerable consideration of this matter, than that sor/ of 
Gavtrnment ought to have its Administration correspondent to 
its Legislature. If it should be otherwise, things must fall 
into an hideous disorder. The people of a free Common¬ 
wealth, who have taken such care that their laws should be 
the result of general consent, cannot be so senseless as to 
suffer their executory system to be composed of persons on 
whom they have no dependence, and whom no proofs of 
the public love and confidence have recommended to those 
powers, upon the use of which the very being of the Slate 
depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, and popular disposition 
of rewards and honours, is one of the first advantages of a 
free State. Without it, or something equivalent to it, per¬ 
haps the people cannot long enjoy the substance of freedom ; 
certainly none of the vivifying energy of good Government. 
The frame of our Commonwealth did not admit of such an 
actual election: but it provided as well, and (while the spirit 
of the constitution is preserved) better, for all the effects of 
it, than by the method of suffrage in any democratic State 
whatsoever. It had always, until of late, been held the first 
duty of Parliament, to refuse to support Government^ until 
power was in the hands of persons who were acceptable to the 
people, or ivhile factions predominated in the Court in which the 
nation had no confidence. Thus all the good effects of popular 
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election were supposed to be secured to us, without the 
mischiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and a distinct 
canvass for every particular office throughout the body of the 
people. This was the most noble and refined ])art of our 
constitution. The people, by their representatives and 
grandees, were intrusted with a deliberative jiower in making 
laws; the King with the controul of his negative. The King 
was intrusted with the deliberative choice and the election 
to office; the people had the negative in a Parliamentary re¬ 
fusal to support. Formerly this power of controul was what 
kept Ministers in awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments in re¬ 
verence with the people. If the use of tliis power of controul 
on the system and persons of Administration is gone, every¬ 
thing is lost, Parliament and all. We may assure ourselves, 
that if Parliament will tamely see evil men take possession of 
all the strong-holds of their country, and allow them time 
and means to fortify themselves, under a pretence of giving 
them a fair trial, and upon a hope of disco\ering, whetljcr 
lliey will not be reformed by power, and whether their mea¬ 
sures will not be better than their morals; such a Parliament 
will give countenance to their measures also, whatever that 
Parliament may pretend, and whatever those measures may 
be. 

Every good political institution must have a preventive 
operation as well as a remedial. It ought to have a natural 
tendency to exclude bad men from GovernmeiJt, and not to 
trust for the safety of the State to subsequent punisljmcnt 
alone: punishment, which has ever been tardy and uncertain; 
and which, when power is suffered in bad hands, may chance 
to fall rather on the injured than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great trusts of the 
Slate, they ought by their conduct to have obtained such a 
degree of estimation in their country, as may be some sort of 
pledge and security to ilic publick, that they will not abuse 
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those trusts. It is no mean security for a proper use of 
power, that a man has shown by the general tenor of his 
actions, that the affection, the good opinion, the confidence, 
of his fellow-citizens have been among the principal objects 
of his life; and that he has owed none of the gradations of 
liis power or fortune to a settled contempt, or occasional 
forfeiture of their esteem. 

That man who before he comes into power has no friends, 
or who coming into power is obliged to desert his friends, or 
who losing it has no friends to sympathize with him; he who 
has no sway among any part of the landed or commercial in¬ 
terest, but whose whole importance has begun with his office, 
and is sure to end with it; is a person who ought never to be 
sulTcred by a controuling Parliament to continue in any of 
those situations which confer the lead and direction of all our 
public affairs; because such a man has no connexion with the 
interest of the people. 

Those knots or cabals of men who have got together, 
avowedly without any public principle, in order to sell their 
conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, and are therefore univer¬ 
sally odious, ought never to be suffered to domineer in the 
State ; because they have no connexion with the sentiments and 
opinions of the people. 

These are considerations which in my opinion enforce the 
necessity of having some belter reason, in a free country, and 
a free Parliament, for supporting the Ministers of the Crown, 
than that short one, That the King has thought proper to ap- 
point them. There is something very courtly in this. But it 
is a principle pregnant with all sorts of mischief, in a consti¬ 
tution like ours, to turn the views of active men from the 
country to the Court. Whatever be the road to power, that 
is the road which will be trod. If the opinion of the country 
be of no use as a means of power or consideration, the 
qualities which usually procure that opinion will be no longer 
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cultivated. And whether it will be right, in a Slate so 
popular in its constitution as ours, to leave ambiiion without 
popular motives, and to trust all to the operation of j)ure 
virtue in the minds of Kings and Minis-ters, and public men, 
must be submitled to the judgement and good sense of the 
people of England. 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, without 
directly controverting the principle, to raise objections from 
tlic difficulty under which the Sovereign labours, to distin¬ 
guish the genuine voice and sentiments of his people, from 
the clamour of a faction, by which it is so easily counter¬ 
feited. The nation, they say, is generally divided into parties, 
with views and passions utterly irreconcileable. If the King 
should put his affairs into the hands of any one of them, he 
is sure to disgust the rest; if he select particular men from 
among them all, it is an hazard that he disgusts them all. 
Those who are left out, however divided before, will soon run 
into a body of opposition; which, being a collection of many 
discontents into one focus, will without doubt be hot and 
violent enough. Faction will make its cries resound through 
the nation, as if the whole were in an uproar, when by far 
the majority, and much the better part, will seem for awhile 
as it were annihilated by the quiet in which their virtue and 
moderation incline them to enjoy the blessings of Government. 
Besides that, the opinion of the meer vulgar is a miserable 
rule even with regard to themselves, on account of their vio¬ 
lence and instability. So that if you were to gratify them in 
their humour to-day, that very gratification would be a ground 
of their dissatisfaction on the next. Now as all these rules 
of public opinion are to be collected with great difficulty, and 
to be applied with equal uncertainty as to the effect, what 
better can a King of England do, than to employ such men 
as he finds to have views and inclinations most conformable 
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lo his own; who are least infected with pride and self-will; 
and who are least moved by such popular humours as arc 
perpetually traversing his designs, and disturbing his service; 
trusting that when he means no ill to his people, he will be 
supported in his appointments, whether he chooses to keep 
or to change, as his private judgment or his pleasure leads 
liim? He will find a sure resource in the real weight and 
influence of the Crown, when it is not suffered to become 
an instrument in the hands of a faction. 

I will not pretend to say that there is nothing at all in 
this mode of reasoning; because I will not assert, that there 
is no difficulty in the art of Government. Undoubtedly the 
very best Administration must encounter a great deal of op¬ 
position ; and the very worst will find more support than it 
deserves. Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to 
those who have a mind to deceive themselves. It is a fallacy 
in constant use with those who would level all things, and 
confound right with wrong, to insist upon the inconveniences 
which are attached to every choice, without taking into con¬ 
sideration the different weight and consequence of those in¬ 
conveniences. The question is not concerning absolute dis¬ 
content or perfect satisfaction in Government; neither of 
which can be pure and unmixed at any time, or "upon any 
system. The controversy is about that degree of good- 
humour in the people, which may possibly be attained, and 
ought certainly lo be looked for. While some politicians 
may be wailing to know whether the sense of every indi¬ 
vidual be against them, accurately distinguishing the vulgar 
from the better sort, drawing lines between the enterprizes 
of a faction and the efforts of a people, they may chance to 
see the Government, which they are so nicely weighing, and 
dividing, and distinguishing, tumble to the ground in the 
midst of their wise deliberation. Prudent men, when so 
great an object as the security of Government, or even its 
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peace, is at slake, will not run the risque of a decision which 
may be fatal to iu They who can read the political sky will 
see an hurricane in a cloud no bigger than an hand at the 
very edge of the horizon, and will run into the first harbour. 
Ko lines can be laid down for civil or political wisdom. 
They are a matter incapable of exact definiiion. But, though 
no man can draw a stroke between the confines of d.ty and 
night, yet light and darkness are upon the whole tolerably 
distinguishable. Nor will it be impossible for a Prince to 
find out such a mode of Government, and such persons to 
administer it, as will give a great degree of content to his 
people; without any curious and anxious research for that 
abstract, universal, perfect harmony, which while he is seek¬ 
ing, he abandons those means of ordinary tranquillity which 
arc in his power without any research at all. 

It Is not more the duty than it is the interest of a Prince, 
to aim at giving tranquillity to his Government. But those 
who advise him may have an interest in disorder and con¬ 
fusion. If the opinion of the people is against them, they 
will naturally wish that it should have no prevalence. Here 
it is that the people must on their part show themselves 
sensible of their own value. Their whole importance, in 
the first instance, and afterwards their whole freedom, is at 
stake. Their freedom cannot long survive their importance. 
Here it is that the natural strength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent merchants 
and manufacturers, the substantial yeomanry, must interpose, 
to rescue their Prince, themselves, and their posterity. 

Wc arc at present at issue upon this point We are in 
the great crisis of this contention; and the part which men 
take, one way or other, w'ill serve to discriminate their cha¬ 
racters and their principles. Until the matter is decided, the 
country will remain in its present confusion. For while a 
system of Administration is attempted, entirely repugnant to 
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the genius of the people, and not conformable to the plan of 
their Government, everything must necessarily be disordered 
for a time, until this system destroys the constitution, or the 
constitution gets the better of this system. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and malignity 
in this political distemper beyond any that I have heard or 
read of. In former limes the projectors of arbitrary Govern¬ 
ment attacked only the liberties of their country; a design 
surely mischievous enough to have satisfied a mind of the 
most unruly ambition. But a system unfavourable to free¬ 
dom may be so formed, as considerably to exalt the grandeur 
of the State; and men may find in the pride and splendor of 
that prosperity some sort of consolation for the loss of their 
solid privileges. Indeed the increase of the power of the 
Stale has often been urged by artful men, as a pretext for 
some abridgement of tlie public liberty. But the scheme of 
the junto under consideration, not only strikes a palsy into 
every nerve of our free constitution, but in the same degree 
benumbs and stupifies the whole executive power: rendering 
Government in all its grand operations languid, uncertain, 
inclfectivc; making Ministers fearful of attempting, and 
incapable of executing, any useful plan of domestic arrange¬ 
ment, or of foreign politicks. It tends to produce neither 
the security of a free Government, nor the energy of a 
Monarchy that is absolute. Accordingly, the Crown has 
dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural and turgid 
growth of this excrescence on the Court. 

The interior Ministry are sensible, that war is a situation 
which sets in its full light the value of the hearts of a people; 
and they well know, that the beginning of the importance of 
the people must be the end of theirs. For this reason they 
discover upon all occasions the utmost fear of every thing, 
which by possibility may lead to such an event. I do not 
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mean that they manifest any of that pious fear ^vhich is 
backward to commit the safely of the country to the dubious 
experiment of war. Such a fear, being the lender sensation 
of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reason, frequently 
shows itself in a seasonable boldness, which keeps d inger at 
a distance, by seeming to despise it. Their fear betrays to 
the first glance of the eye, its true cause, and its real object. 
Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge of their character, 
have not scrupled to violate the most solemn treaties; and. in 
defiance of them, to make conquests in the midst of a general 
peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such was the conquest 
of Corsica, by the professed enemies of the freedom of man¬ 
kind, in defiance of those who were formerly its professed 
defenders. We have had just claims upon the same powers; 
rights which ought to have been sacred to them as well as 
to us, as they had their origin in our lenity and generosity 
towards France and Spain in the day of their great humilia¬ 
tion. Such I call the ransom of ^^anilla, and the demand 
on France for the East India prisoners. But these powers 
put a just confidence in their resource of the doubU Cabinet. 
These demands (one of them at least) are hastening fast 
towards an acquittal by prescription. Oblivion begins to 
spread her cobwebs over all our spirited remonstrances. 
Some of the most valuable branches of our trade are also 
on the point of perishing from the same cause. I do not 
mean those branches which bear without the hand of the 
vine-dresser; I mean those which the policy of treaties had 
formerly secured to us; I mean to mark and distinguish the 
trade of Portugal, the loss of which, and the power of the 
Cabal, have one and the same xra. 

If, by any chance, the Ministers who stand before the 
curtain possess or affect any spirit, it makes little or no im¬ 
pression. Foreign Courts and Ministers, who were among 
the first to discover and to profit by this invention of the 
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double Cabi'nel, attended very little to their remonstrances. 
They know that tliose shadows of Ministers have nothing 
to do in the ultimate disposal of things. Jealousies and 
animosities are sedulously nourished in the outward Admini¬ 
stration, and have been even considered as a causa sine 
qua non in its constitution: thence foreign Courts have a 
certainty, that nothing can be done by common counsel in 
lliis nation. If one of those Ministers officially takes up a 
business with spirit, it serves only the belter to signalize the 
meanness of the rest, and the discord of them all. His 
collcgucs in office are in haste to shake him off, and to 
disclaim the whole of his proceedings. Of this nature was 
that astonishing transaction, in which Lord Rochford, our 
Ambassador at Paris, remonstrated against the attempt 
upon Corsica, in consequence of a direct authority from 
Lord Shelburne. This remonstrance the French Minister 
treated with the contempt that was natural; as he was 
assured, from the Ambassador of his Court to ours, that 
these orders of Lord Shelburne were not supported by the 
rest of the (I had like to have said British) Administration. 
Lord Rochford, a man of spirit, could not endure this 
situation. The consequences were, however, curious. He 
returns from Paris, and comes home full of anger. Lord 
Shelburne, who gave the orders, is obliged to give up the 
seals. Lord Rochford, who obeyed these orders, receives 
them. He goes, however, into another department of the 
same office, that he might not be obliged officially to 
acquiesce, in one situation, under what he had officially 
remonstrated against, in another. At Paris, the Duke of 
Choiscul considered this office arrangement as a compliment 
to him: here it was spoke of as an attention to the delicacy 
of Lord Rochford. But whether the compliment was to one 
or both, to this nation it was the same. By this transaction 
the condition of our Court lay exposed in all its nakedness. 
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Our oflice correspondence has lost all pretence to auihcn- 
ticit)'; British jrolicy is brought into derision in those nations, 
that a while ago trembled at the power of our arms, whil.'t 
they looked up with confidence to the equity, firmness, and 
candour, which shone in all our ncgociaiions. I represent 
this matter exactly in the light in which it has been uni¬ 
versally received. 

Such has been the aspect of our foreign politicks, under 
the influence of a double Calinei. With such an arrange¬ 
ment at Court, it is impossible it should have been other¬ 
wise. Nor is it possible that this scheme should have a 
belter efTect upon the government of our depcnilencies, ilic 
first, the dearest, and most delicate objects, of the interior 
policy of this empire. The Colonies know, that Admini¬ 
stration is separated from the Court, divided within itself, 
and detested by the nation. The double Cabinet has, in both 
the parts of it, showm the most malignant dispositions 
towards them, without being able to do them the smallest 
mischief. 

They are convinced, by sufficient c.xpcriencc, that no plan, 
cither of lenity or rigour, can be pursued with uniformity 
and perseverance. Therefore they turn their eyes entirely 
from Great Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendship, nor apprehension from enmity. Tlicy look to 
themselves, and their o\vn arrangements. They grow every 
day into alienation from this country; and whilst they arc 
becoming disconnected with our Government, we have not 
the consolation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
new independence. Nothing can equal the futility, the 
weakness, the rashness, the timidity, the perj>ctual contra¬ 
diction, in the management of our affairs in that part of the 
w’orld. A volume might be written on tins melancholy 
subject; but it were better to leave it entirely to the reflexions 
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of the reader himself, than not to treat it in the extent it 
deserves. 

In \vliat manner our domestic occonomy is affected by this 
system, it is needless to explain. It is the perpetual subject 
of their own complaints. 

The Court Party resolve the whole into faction. Having 
said something before upon this subject, I shall only observe 
here, that, when they give this account of the prevalence of 
faction, they present no very favourable aspect of the con¬ 
fidence of the people in their own Government. They may 
be assured, that however they amuse themselves with a variety 
of projects for substituting something else in the place of that 
great and only foundation of Government, the confidence of 
the people, every attempt will but make their condition worse. 
When men imagine that their food is only a cover for poison, 
and when they neither love nor trust the hand that serves it, 
it is not the name of the roast beef of Old England, that 
will persuade them to sit down to the table that is spread for 
them. When the people conceive that laws, and tribunals, 
and even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they find in those names of degenerated 
establishments only new motives to discontent. Those bodies, 
which, when full of life and beauty, lay in their arms and 
were their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, become 
but the more loathsome from remembrance of former endear¬ 
ments. A sullen gloom, and furious disorder, prevail by fits: 
the nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity, as it did 
in that season of fullness which opened our troubles in the 
lime of Charles the First. A species of men to whom a stale 
of order would become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine disturb¬ 
ances ; and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister piety, 
they cherish, in their turn, the disorders which are the 
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parents of all their consequence. Superficial observers con¬ 
sider such persons as the cause of the public uneasiness, 
when, in truth, they arc nothing more ih.an the cfTcct of it. 
Good men look upon this distracted scene with sorrow and 
indignation. Their hands are lied behind them. They are 
despoiled of all the power which might enable them to re¬ 
concile the strength of Government with the rights of the 
people. 7'hcy stand in a most distressing alternative. Kul 
in the election among evils they hope better things from tem¬ 
porary confusion, than from established servitude. In the 
mean time, the voice of law is not to be heard. Fierce licen¬ 
tiousness begets violent restraints. The military arm is the 
sole reliance; and then, call your constitution what you 
please, it is the sword that governs. The civil power, like 
every other that calls in the aid of an ally stronger than itself, 
perishes by the assistance it receives. But the contrivers of 
this scheme of Government will not trust solely to the military 
power; because they arc cunning men. Their restless and 
crooked spirit drives them to rake in the dirt of every kind 
of expedient. Unable to rule the multitude, they endeavour 
to raise divisions amongst them. One mob is hired to de¬ 
stroy another; a procedure which at once encourages the 
boldness of the populace, and justly increases their discon¬ 
tent. Men become pensioners of state on account of their 
abilities in the array of riot, and the discipline of confusion. 
Government is put under the disgraceful necessity of protect¬ 
ing from the severity of the laws that very liccniiouMicss, 
which the laws had been before violated to repress. Kvery- 
thing partakes of the original disorder. Anarchy predomi¬ 
nates without freedom, and servitude without subtnission or 
sul>ordinalion. These arc the consequences inevitable to our 
public peace, from the scheme of rendering the executory 
Government at once odious and feeble; of freeing Admini¬ 
stration from the constitutional and salutary controul of 
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Parliament, and inventing for it a tuw conlroul, unknown to 
the constitution, an interior Cabinet; which brings the whole 
body of Government into confusion and contempt. 

After having slated, as shortly as I am able, the effects of 
this system on our foreign affairs, on the policy of our Go¬ 
vernment with regard to our dependencies, and on the in¬ 
terior oeconomy of the Commonwealth; Uiere remains only, 
in this part of my design, to say something of the grand prin¬ 
ciple which first recommended this system at Court. The 
pretence was, to prevent the King from being enslaved by a 
faction, and made a prisoner in his closet. This scheme 
might have been expected to answer at least its own end, 
and to indemnify the King, in his personal capacity, for all 
the confusion into which it has thro^vn his Government. But 
has it in reality answered this purpose ? I am sure, if it had, 
every affectionate subject would have one motive for endur¬ 
ing with patience all the evils which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may not be 
amiss to consider it somewhat in detail. I speak here of the 
King, and not of the Crown ; the interests of which we have 
already touched. Independent of that greatness which a 
King possesses merely by being a representative of the na¬ 
tional dignity, the things in which he may have an individual 
interest seem to be these: wealth accumulated ; wealth spent 
in magnificence, pleasure, or beneficence; personal respect 
and attention; and above all, private ease and repose of 
mind. These compose the inventory of prosperous circum¬ 
stances, whether they regard a Prince or a subject; their en¬ 
joyments differing only in the scale upon which they are 
formed/ 

Suppose then we were to aslc, whether the King has been 
richer than his predecessors in accumulated wealth, since the 
establishment of the plan of Favouritism ? I believe it will 
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be found that the picture of royal indigence which our Court 
has presented until this year, has been truly humiliating. 
Kor has it been relieved from this unseemly distress, but by 
means which have hazarded the alTection of tlic people, and 
shaken their confidence in Parliament. If the public treasures 
had been e.xhausled in magnificence and splendour, this dis¬ 
tress wouKI have been accounted for, and in some measure 
justified Nothing would be more unworthy of this n.uion. 
than with a mean and mechanical rule, to mete out the 
splendour of the Crown. * Indeed 1 have found very few per¬ 
sons disposed to so ungenerous a procedure. But the gene¬ 
rality of people, it must be confessed, do feel a good deal 
mortified, when they compare the wants of the Court with its 
expences. They do not behold the cause of this distress in 
any part of the apparatus of Royal magnificence. In all this, 
they see nothing but the operations of parsimony, attended 
with all the consequences of profusion. Nothing expended, 
nothing saved. Their wonder is increased by their knowledge, 
that besides the revenue settled on his Majesty's Civil List to 
the amount of 800,000/. a year, he has a farther aid, from a 
large pension list, near 90,000/. a year, in Ireland; from the 
produce of the Duichy of Lancaster (wliich we arc told has 
been greatly improved); from the revenue of the Dutchy of 
Cortuvall; from the American quit-rents; from the four and 
a half/r/" cent, duty in the Leeward Islands ; this last worth to 
be sure considerably more than 40,000/. a year. The whole 
is certainly not much short of a million annually. 

These arc revenues within the knowledge and cognizance 
of our national Councils. We have no direct right to examine 
into the receipts from his Majest>''s German Dominions, and 
the Bishoprick of Osnabrug. This is unquestionably true. 
But that which is not within the province of Parliament, is 
yet within the sphere of every man’s own reflexion. If a 
foreign Prince resided amongst us, die slate of his revenues 
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could not fail of becoming the subject of our speculation. 
Filled with an anxious concern for whatever regards the 
welfare of our Sovereign, it is impossible, in considering the 
miserable circumstances into which he has been brought, that 
this obvious topick should be entirely passed over. There is 
an opinion universal, that these revenues produce something 
not inconsiderable, clear of all charges and establishments. 
This produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor 
perceive to be spent. It is accounted for in the only manner 
it can, by supposing that it is drawn away, for the support 
of that Court Faction, which, whilst it distresses the nation, 
impoverishes the Prince in every one of his resources. I 
once more caution the reader, that I do not urge this con¬ 
sideration concerning the foreign revenue, as if I supposed 
we had a direct right to examine into the expenditure of any 
part of it; but solely for the purpose of showing how little 
this system of Favouritism has been advantageous to the 
Monarch himself; which, without magnificence, has sunk him 
into a state of unnatural poverty; at the same time that he 
possessed every means of alTlucnce, from ample revenues, 
both in this country, and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this system provided better for the treatment becom¬ 
ing his high and sacred character, and secured the King from 
those disgusts attached to the necessity of employing men 
who arc not personally agreeable ? This is a topick upon 
which for many reasons I could wish to be silent; but the 
pretence of securing against such causes of uneasiness, is 
the corner-stone of the Court Party. It has however so hap¬ 
pened, that if I were to fix upon any one point, in which this 
system has been more particularly and shamefully blamcablc, 
the effects which it has produced would justify me in choos¬ 
ing for that point its tendency to degrade the personal dignity 
of the Sovereign, and to expose him to a thousand contra¬ 
dictions and mortifications. It is but too evident in what 
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manner these projectors of Royal greatness have fulfilled all 
their magnificent promises. Without recapitulating all the 
circumstances of the reign, everyone of which is more or less 
a melancholy proof of the truth of what I have advanced, let 
us consider the language of the Court but a few years ago, 
concerning most of the persons now in the external .Adminis¬ 
tration : let me ask, whether any enemy to the personal feel¬ 
ings of the Sovereign, could possibly contrive a keener in¬ 
strument of mortification, and degradation of all dignity, 
than almost every part and member of the present arrange¬ 
ment? Nor, in the whole course of our history, has any 
compliance with the will of the people ever been known to 
extort front any Prince a greater contradiction to all his own 
declared alTections and dislikes, than that which is now 
adopted, in direct opposition to every thing the people ap¬ 
prove and desire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatness has been more than 
once advised to submit to certain condescensions towards 
individuals, which have been denied to the entreaties of a 
nation. For the meanest and most dependent instrument 
of this system knows, that there arc hours when its existence 
may depend upon his adherence to it; and he takes his 
advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a Law of nature, tliat 
whoever is necessary to what w’C have made our object, is 
sure, in some way, or in some time or other, to become our 
master. All this however is submitted to, in order to avoid 
that monstrous evil of governing in concurrence with the 
opinion of the people. For it seems to be laid down as a 
maxim, that a King has some sort of interest in giving un¬ 
easiness to his subjects: that all who are pleasing to them, 
are to be of course disagreeable to him: that as soon as the 
persons who are odious at Court are known to be odious to 
the people, it is snatched at as a lucky occasion of showering 
down upon them all kinds of emoluments and honours. 

YOL. 1. E 
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None are considered as well-wishers to the Crown, but 
those wlio advised to some unpopular course of action; 
none capable of serving it, but those who are obliged to call 
at every instant upon all its power for the safety of their 
lives. None are supposed to be fit priests in the temple of 
Government, but the persons who arc compelled to fly into 
it for sanctuary. Such is the effect of this refined project; 
such is ever the result of all the contrivances which are used 
to free men from the servitude of their reason, and from the 
necessity of ordering their affairs according to their evident 
interests. These contrivances oblige them to run into a real 
and ruinous servitude, in order to avoid a supposed restraint 
that might be attended with advantage. 

If therefore this system has so ill answered its o^vn grand 
pretence of saving the King from the necessity of employing 
persons disagreeable to him, has it given more peace and 
tranquillity to his Majesty's private hours? No, most cer¬ 
tainly. The father of his people cannot possibly enjoy 
repose, while his family is in such a state of distraction. 
Then what Ijas the Crown or the King profited by all this 
fine-wrought scheme ? Is he more rich, or more splendid, 
or more powerful, or more at his ease, by so many labours 
and contrivances? Have they not beggared his Exchequer, 
tarnished the splendor of his Court, sunk his dignity, galled 
his feelings, discomposed the whole order and happiness of 
his private life ? 

It will be very hard, I believe, to slate in what respect the 
King has profited by that Faction which presumptuously 
choose to call themselves Air /riends. 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, by the 
distinguished honour of the society of their Sovereign; and, 
by being the partakers of his amusements, came sometimes 
to prefer the gratification of his personal inclinations to the 
support of his high character, the tiling would be very 
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natural, and it would be excusable enough. Bui the pleasant 
part of the story is, that these King's frianh base no more 
ground for usurping such a title, than a resident freeholder 
in Cumberland or in Cornwall. They are only known to 
their Sovereign by kissing his hand, for the ofl'ices, pensions, 
and grants, into which tliey have deceived his benignity. 
May no storm ever come, which will put the firmness of 
their attachment to the proof; and which, in the midst of 
confusions, and terrors, and sufferings, may demonstrate the 
eternal difference between a true and severe friend to the 
Monarchy, and a slippery sycophant of the Court; Quantum 
infido scurriE dislabit amicus / 

So FAR I have considered the effect of the Court system, 
chiefly as it operates upon the executive Government, on the 
temper of the people, and on the happiness of the Sovereign. 
It remains that we should consider, with a little attention, its 
operation upon Parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great object of all these poli¬ 
ticks, the end at which they aimed, as well as the instrument 
by which they were to operate. But, before Parliament 
could be made subservient to a system, by which it was to be 
degraded from the dignity of a national council, into a mere 
member of the Court, it must be greatly changed from its 
original character. 

In speaking of this l)ody, I have my eye chiefly on the 
House of Commons. I hope I shall be indulged in a few 
observations on the nature and character of that assembly; 
not with regard to its kgal form and penver, but to its 
spirit, and to the purposes it is meant to answer in llic 
constitution. 

The House of Commons was supposed originally to be 
no part of the standing Government c/ this country. It was 
considered as a controul, issuing immediately from the people, 
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and speedily to be resolved into the mass from whence it 
arose. In this respect it was in the higher part of Govern¬ 
ment what juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magi¬ 
strate being transitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the 
latter capacity it was hoped would of course preponderate in 
all discussions, not only between the people and the standing 
authority of the Crown, but between the people and the 
fleeting authority of the House of Commons itself. It was 
hoped that, being of a middle nature between subject and 
Government, they would feel with a more tender and a nearer 
interest everything that concerned the people, than the other 
remoter and more permanent parts of Legislature. 

Whatever alterations time and the necessary accommoda¬ 
tion of business may have introduced, this character can 
never be sustained, unless the House of Commons shall be 
made to bear some stamp of the actual disposition of the 
people at large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the House of Commons 
should be infected with every epidemical phrensy of the 
people, as tliis would indicate some consanguinity, some 
sympathy of nature with their constituents, than that they 
should in all cases be wholly untouched by the opinions and 
feelings of the people out of doors. By tliis want of sym¬ 
pathy they would cease to be an House of Commons. For 
it is not the derivation of the power of that House from the 
people, which makes it in a distinct sense their representa¬ 
tive. The King is the representative of the people; so are 
the Lords; so are the Judges. They all are trustees for 
the people, as well as the Commons; because no power is 
given for the sole sake of the holder; and although Govern¬ 
ment certainly is an institution of Divine authority, yet its 
forms, and the persons who administer it, all originate from 
the people. 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the characteristical 
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distinction of a popular representative. This belongs equally 
to all parts of Government, and in all forms. Tiie virtue, 
spirit, and essence of an House of Commons consists in its 
being the express image of the feelings of the nation. It 
was not instituted to be a controul uf>on the people, as of 
late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the most pernicious 
tendency. It was designed as a controul /or the people. 
Other institutions have been formed for the purpose of 
checking popular excesses; and they are, I apprehend, 
fully adetjuale to their object. If not, they ought to be 
made so. The House of Commons, as it was never in¬ 
tended for the support of peace and subordination, is 
miserably appointed for that service; having no stronger 
weapon tljan its Mace, and no better oflicer than its Serjeant 
at Arms, which it can command of its own proper authority. 
A vigilant an<l jealous eye over executory and judicial magis¬ 
tracy ; an anxious care of public money, an openness, ap¬ 
proaching towards facility, to public complaint: these seem 
to be the true characteristics of an House of Commons. But 
an addressing House of Commons, and a petitioning nation; 
an House of Commons full of confidence, when the nation is 
plunged in despair; in the utmost harmony with Ministers, 
whom the people regard with the utmost abhorrence; who 
vote thanks, when the public opinion calls upon them for 
impeachments; who are eager to grant, when the general 
voice demands account; who, in all disputes between the 
people and Administration, presume against the people; 
who punish their disorders, but refuse even to inquire into 
the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, a monstrous 
state of things in this constitution. Such an Assembly may 
be a great, wise, aweful senate; but it is not, to any popular 
purpose, an House of Commons. This change from an im¬ 
mediate state of procuration and delegation to a course of 
acting as from original power, is the way in which all the 
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popular magistracies in the world have been perverted from 
llieir purposes. It is indeed their greatest and sometimes 
their incurable corruption. For there is a material distinc¬ 
tion between tliat corruption by which particular points are 
carried against reason, (this is a thing which cannot be pre¬ 
vented by human wisdom, and is of less consequence,) and 
the corruption of the principle itself. For then the evil is 
not accidental, but settled. The distemper becomes the 
natural habit. 

For my part, I shall be compelled to conclude the prin¬ 
ciple of Parliament to be totally corrupted, and therefore its 
ends entirely defeated, when I see two symptoms: first, a 
rule of indiscriminate support to all Ministers; because this 
destroys the very end of Parliament as a controul, and Is a 
general previous sanction to misgovernment; and secondly, 
the setting up any claims adverse to the right of free elec¬ 
tion ; for this lends to subvert the legal authority by which 
the House of Commons sits. 

I know that, since the Revolution, along with many dan¬ 
gerous, many useful powers of Government have been 
weakened. It is absolutely necessary to have frequent re¬ 
course to the Legislature. Parliaments must therefore sit 
every year, and for great part of the year. The dreadful 
disorders of frequent elections have also necessitated a 
septennial instead of a triennial duration. These circum¬ 
stances, I mean the constant habit of authority, and the 
unfrequency of elections, have tended very much to draw 
the House of Commons towards the character of a standing 
Senate. It is a disorder which has arisen from the cure of 
greater disorders; it has arisen from the extreme difficulty 
of reconciling liberty under a monarchical Government, with 
external strength and with internal tranquillity. 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourselves entirely from 
this great inconvenience; but I would not increase an evil, 
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because I was not able to remove it; and because it was 
not in my power to keep llie House of Commons rcligious^ly 
true to its first principles, I would not argue for carrying it to 
a total oblivion of them. This has been the great scheme of 
p>ower in our time. They who will not conform their conduct 
to the public good, and cannot support it by the prerogative 
of the Crown, have adopted a new plan. They have totally 
abandoned the shattered and old-fashioned fortress of pre¬ 
rogative, and made a lodgement in tlie strong-hold of Parlia¬ 
ment itself. If they have any evil design to which there is 
no ordinary legal power commensurate, they bring it into 
Parliament. In Parliament the whole is executed from die 
beginning to the end. In Parliament the power of obtaining 
their object is absolute; and the safety in the proceeding 
perfect: no rules to confine, no after reckonings to terrify. 
Parliament cannot with any great propriety punish others, 
for things in which they themselves have been accomplices. 
Thus the controul of Parliament upon the executory power 
is lost; because Parliament is made to partake in every 
considerable act of Government. lmp<iichment, ihai great 
guardian of the purity of the Constitution, is in danger of being 
lost, even to the idea of it. 

By this plan several important ends are answered to the 
Cabal. If the authority of Parliament supports itself, the 
credit of every act of Government, which they contrive, is 
saved: but if the act be so very odious that the whole 
strength of Parliament is insufficient to recommend it, then 
Parliament is itself discredited; and this discredit increases 
more and more that indifference to the •constitution, which 
it is the constant aim of its enemies, by their abuse of Par¬ 
liamentary powers, to render general among the people. 
Whenever Parliament is persuaded to assume the offices of 
executive Government, it will lose all the confidence, love, 
and veneration, wliich it has ever enjoyed whilst it was 
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supposed the corrective and controul of the acting powers of 
the Slate. This would be the event, though its conduct in 
such a perversion of its functions should be tolerably just 
and moderate ; but if it should be iniquitous, violent, full 
of passion, and full of faction, it would be considered as the 
most intolerable of all the modes of tyranny. 

For a considerable time this separation of the representa¬ 
tives from their constituents went on with a silent progress; 
and had those, who conducted the plan for their total sepa¬ 
ration, been persons of temper and abilities any way equal 
to the magnitude of their design, the success would have 
been infallible: but by their precipitancy they have laid it 
open in all its nakedness; the nation is alarmed at it: and 
the event may not be pleasant to the contrivers of the 
scheme. In the last session, the corps called the King’s 
friends made an hardy attempt all at once, to alter the right 
of election itself; to put it into the power of the House of 
Commons to disable any person disagreeable to them from 
sitting in Parliament, without any other rule than their own 
pleasure; to make incapacities, either general for descriptions 
of men, or particular for individuals; and to take into their 
body, persons who avowedly had never been chosen by the 
majority of legal electors, nor agreeably to any known rule 
of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was founded and 
combated, are not my business here. Never has a subject 
been more amply and more learnedly handled, nor upon one 
side, in my opinion, more satisfactorily; they who are not 
convinced by what is already written would not receive con¬ 
viction though one arose from the dead. 

I too have thought on this subject: but my purpose here, 
is only to consider it as a part of the favourite project of 
Government; to observe on the motives which led to it; and 
to trace its political consequences. 
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A violent rage for the punishment of Mr. Wilkes was the 
pretence of the whole. This gentleman, by setting himself 
strongly in opposition to the Court Cabal, had become at 
once an object of their persecution, and of the popular 
favour. The hatred of the Court Party pursuing, and the 
countenance of the people protecting him, it very soon be¬ 
came not at all a question on the man, but a trial of strength 
between the two parties. The advantage of the victory in 
this particular contest was the present, but not the only, nor 
by any means, the principal, object. Its operation upon tlic 
character of the House of Commons was the great point in 
view. The point to be gained by the Cabal was this : that a 
precedent should be established, tending to show, 7 / 1 ( 2 / t/ie 
favour of i/ie People was not so sure a road as the favour of 
the Court even to popular honours and popular trusts. A 
strenuous resistance to every appearance of lawless power; 
a spirit of independence carried to some degree of enthu¬ 
siasm ; an inquisitive character to discover, and a bold one 
to display, every corruption and every error of Government; 
these are the qualities which recommend a man to a scat in 
the House of Commons, in open and merely popular elec¬ 
tions. An indolent and submissive disposition ; a disposition 
to think charitably of all the actions of men in power, and to 
live in a mutual intercourse of favours with them; an in¬ 
clination rather to countenance a strong use of authority, 
than to bear any sort of licentiousness on the part of the 
people; these are unfavourable qualities in an open election 
for Members of Parliament. 

The instinct which carries the people towards the choice 
of the former, is justified by reason; because a man of such 
a character, even in its exorbitancies, does not directly con¬ 
tradict the purposes of a trust,- the end of which is a controul 
on power. The latter character, even when it is not in its 
extreme, will execute this trust but very imperfectly; and, if 
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deviating to the least excess, will certainly frustrate instead 
of forwarding the purposes of a controul on Government. 
But when the House of Commons was to be new modelled, 
this principle was not only to be changed, but reversed. 
Whilst any errours committed in support of power were left 
to the law, with every advantage of favourable construction, 
of mitigation, and finally of pardon; all excesses on the side 
of liberty, or in pursuit of popular favour, or in defence of 
popular rights and privileges, were not only to be punished 
by the rigour of the known law, but by a discretionary pro¬ 
ceeding, which brought on the loss of the popular object itself 
Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly penal, at least 
highly dangerous. The favour of the people might lead even 
to a disqualification of representing them. Their odium 
might become, strained through the medium of two or three 
constructions, the means of sitting as the trustee of all that 
was dear to them. This is punishing the offence in the 
offending part. Until this time, the opinion of the people, 
through the power of an Assembly, still in some sort popular, 
led to the greatest honours and emoluments in the gift of 
the Crown. Now the principle is reversed; and the favour 
of the Court is the only sure way of obtaining and holding 
those honours which ought to be in the disposal of the 
people. 

It signifies very little how this matter may be quibbled 
away. Example, the only argument of effect in civil life, 
demonstrates the truth of my proposition. Nothing can 
alter my opinion concerning the pernicious tendency of this 

example, until I see some man for his indiscretion in the 

% 

support of power, for his violent and intemperate servility, 
rendered incapable of sitting in parliament. For as it now 
stands, the fault of overstraining popular qualities, and, 
irregularly if you please, asserting popular privileges, has led 
to disqualification; the opposite fault never has produced 
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the slightest punishment. Resistance to power has shut the 
door of the House of Commons to one man; obsequiousness 
and servility, to none. 

Not that I would encourage popular disorder, or any dis¬ 
order. Cut I would leave such offences to the law, to be 
punished in measure and proportion. The laws of this 
country are for the most part constituted, and wisely so, 
for the general ends of Government, rather than for the pre¬ 
servation of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is 
done in support of liberty, by persons not in public trust, 
or not acting merely in that trust, is liable to be more or 
less out of the ordinary course of the law ; and the law 
itself is sufficient to animadvert upon it with great severity. 
Nothing indeed can hinder that severe letter from crushing 
us, except the temperaments it may receive from a trial by 
jury. But if the habit prevails of going beyond the law, and 
superseding this judicature, of carrying offences, real or 
supposed, into the legislative bodies, who sliall establish 
themselves into courts of criminal equity, (so the Star Chamber 
has been called by Lord Bacon,) all the evils of the Star 
Chamber are revived. A large and liberal construction in 
ascertaining offences, and a discretionary power in punishing 
them, is the idea of criminal equity; which is in truth a 
monster in Jurisprudence. It signifies nothing whether a 
court for this purpose be a Committee of Council, or an 
House of Commons, or an House of Lords; the liberty of 
the subject will be equally subverted by it. The true end 
and purpose of that House of Parliament which entertains 
such a jurisdiction will be destroyed by it. 

I will not believe, what no other man living believes, that 
Mr. Wilkes was punished for the indecency of his publica¬ 
tions, or the impiety of his ransacked closet. If he had 
fallen in a common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, 
I could well believe that nothing more was meant than was 
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pretended. But when I see, that, for years together, full as 
impious, and perhaps more dangerous writings to religion, 
and virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their 
authors discountenanced; that the most audacious libels on 
Royal Majesty have passed without notice ; that the most 
treasonable invectives against the laws, liberties, and con¬ 
stitution of the country, have not met with the slightest 
animadversion; I must consider this as a shocking and 
shameless pretence. Never did an envenomed scurrility 
against everything sacred and civil, public and private, rage 
through the kingdom with such a furious and unbridled 
licence. All this while the peace of the nation must be 
shaken, to ruin one libeller, and to tear from the populace 
a single favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely skulks in an obscure and 
contemptible impunity. Does not the public behold with 
indignation, persons not only generally scandalous in their 
lives, but the identical persons who, by their society, their 
instruction, their example, their encouragement, have drawn 
this man into the very faults which have furnished the Cabal 
with a pretence for his persecution, loaded with every kind 
of favour, honour, and distinction, which a Court can bestow? 
Add but the crime of servility (the fadum crimen servitutis) 
to every other crime, and the whole mass is immediately 
transmuted into virtue, and becomes the just subject of 
reward and honour. When therefore I reflect upon this 
method pursued by the Cabal in distributing rewards and 
punishments, I mUst conclude that Mr. Wilkes is the object 
of persecution, not on account of what he has done in 
common with others who are the objects of reward, but for 
that in which he differs from many of them: that he is 
pursued for the spirited dispositions which are blended with 
his vices; for his unconquerable firmness, for his resolute, 
indefatigable, strenuous resistance against oppression. 
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In this case, therefore, it was not the man that was to bo 
punished, nor his faults that were to be discountenanced. 
Opposition to acts of power was to be marked by a kind of 
civil proscription. The popularity wliich should arise from 
such an opposition was to be shown unable to protect it. 
Tlie qualities by ^Yhich court is made to the people, were to 
render every fault inexpiable, and every error irretrievable. 
The qualities by which court is made to power, were to cover 
and to sanctify cverj'lhing. He that will have a sure and 
honourable scat in the Mouse of Commons, must lake care 
how he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; otherwise 
he may remember the old maxim, Brn'es <i tn/aus/os popuU 
Romani amores. If, therefore, a pursuit of popularity expose 
a man to greater dangers than a disposition to scrN’ility, the 
principle which is the life and soul of popular elections will 
perish out of the Constitution. 

It behoves the people of England to consider how the 
House of Commons under the operation of these examples 
must of necessity be constituted. On the side of the Court 
will be, all honours, offices, emoluments; every sort of 
personal gratification to avarice or vanity; and, what is of 
more moment to most gentlemen, the means of growing, 
by innumerable petty services to individuals, into a spread¬ 
ing interest in their country. On the other hand, let us 
suppose a person unconnected with the Court, and in 
opposition to its system. For his own person, no office, 
or emolument, or title; no promotion ecclesiastical, or civil, 
or military, or naval, for children, or brothers, or kindred. 
In vain an expiring interest in a borough calls for offices, 
or small livings, for the children of mayors, and aldermen, 
and capital burgesses. His court rival has them all. He 
can do an infinite number of acts of generosity and kind¬ 
ness, and even of public spirit. He can procure indemnity 
from quarters. He can procure advantages in trade. He 
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can get pardons for ofTences. lie can obtain a thousand 
favours, and avert a thousand evils. He may, while he 
betrays every valuable interest of the kingdom, be a bene¬ 
factor, a patron, a father, a guardian angel, to his borough. 
The unfortunate independent member has nothing to offer, 
but harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or despondent repre¬ 
sentation of an hopeless interest. Except from his private 
fortune, in which he may be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by 
his Court competitor, he has no way of showing any one 
good quality, or of making a single friend. In the House, 
he votes for ever in a dispirited minority. If he speaks, the 
doors are locked. A body of loquacious placemen go out 
to tell the world, that all he aims at, is to get into office. 
If he has not the talent of elocution, which is the case of 
many as wise and knowing men as any in the House, he is 
liable to all these inconveniencies, without the eclat which 
attends upon any tolerably successful exertion of eloquence. 
Can we conceive a more discouraging post of duty than 
this? Strip it of the poor reward of popularity; suffer even 
the excesses committed in defence of the popular interest to 
become a ground for the majority of that House to’form a 
disqualification out of the line of the law, and at their pleasure, 
attended not only with the loss of the franchise, but with 
every kind of personal disgrace; if this shall happen, the 
people of this kingdom may be assured that they cannot be 
firmly or faithfully served by any man. It is out of the 
nature of men and things that they should; and their pre¬ 
sumption will be equal to their folly, if they expect it. The 
power of the people, within the laws, must show itself 
sufficient to protect every representative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be performed. 
The House of Commons can never be a controul on other 
parts of Government, unless they are controuled themselves 
by their constituents; and unless these constituents possess 
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some rigul in the choice of that House, whicli it is not in 
the power of that House to take away. If they suffer this 
power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they luave utterly 
per\'erted every other power of the House of Commons. 
The late proceeding, I will not say, is contrary to law; it 
must be so; for the power which is claimed cannot, by any 
possibility, be a legal power in any limited member of 
Government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring incapacities, 
would not be above the just claims of a final judicature, if 
they had not laid it down as a leading principle, that they 
had no rule in the c.xercise of this claim, but their own 
discretion. Not one of their abettors has ever undertaken 
to assign the principle of unfitness, the species or degree of 
delinquency, on which the House of Commons will expel, 
nor the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the evidence upon 
which it is established. The direct consequence of which is, 
that the first franchise of an Englishman, and that on which 
all the rest vitally depend, is to be forfeited for some ofience 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved by no 
known rule whatsoever of legal evidence. This is so ano¬ 
malous to our whole constitution, that I will venture to say, 
the most trivial right, which the subject claims, never was, 
nor can be, forfeited in such a manner. 

The whole of their usurpation is established upon this 
method of arguing. We do not make laws. No; we do not 
contend for this power. We only declare law; and, as we 
are a tribunal both competent and supreme, what we declare 
to be law becomes law, although it should not have been so 
before. Thus the circumstance of having no appeal from their 
jurisdiction is made to imply that they have no rule in tlie 
exercise of it: the judgement does not derive its validity 
from its conformity to the law; but preposterously the law is 
made to attend on the judgement; and the rule of the 
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judgement is no other than the occasional will of Ihe House. 
An arbitrary discretion leads, legality follows; which is just 
the very nature and description of a legislative act. 

This claim in their hands was no barren theory. It was 
pursued into its utmost consequences; and a dangerous 
principle has begot a correspondent practice. A systematic 
spirit has been shown upon both sides. The electors of 
Middlesex chose a person whom the House of Commons had 
voted incapable; and the House of Commons has taken in 
a member whom the electors of Middlesex had not chosen. 
By a construction on that legislative power which had been 
assumed, they declared that the true legal sense of the coun¬ 
try was contained in the minority, on that occasion; and 
might, on a resistance to a vote of incapacity, be contained 
in any minority. 

When any construction of law goes against the spirit of 
the privilege it was meant to support, it is a vicious con¬ 
struction. It is material to us to be represented really and 
bona fide, and not in forms, in types, and shadows, and 
fictions of law. The right of election was not established 
merely as a matter of form, to satisfy some method and rule 
of technical reasoning; it was not a principle which might 
substitute a Titius or a Maevius, a John Doe or Richard Roe, 
in the place of a man specially chosen ; not a principle which 
was just as well satisfied with one man as with another. It 
is a right, the effect of which is to give to the people that 
man, and that man only, whom, by their voices, actually, not 
constructively given, they declare that they know, esteem, 
love, and trust. This right is a matter within their own 
power of judging and feeling; not an ens ralionis and 
creature of law: nor can those devices, by which anything 
else is substituted in the place of such an actual choice, 
answer in the least degree the end of representation. 

1 know that the courts of law have made as strained con- 
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structions in other cases. Such is the construction in com¬ 
mon recoveries. The method of construction which in that 
case gives to the persons in remainder, for their security and 
representative, the door-keeper, cryer, or sweeper of the 
Court, or some other shadowy being without substance or 
effect, is a fiction of a very coarse texture. This was how¬ 
ever suffered, by the acquiescence of the whole kingdom, for 
ages; because the evasion of the old Statute of Westminster, 
which authorized perpetuities, had more sense and utility 
than the law which was evaded. But an attempt to turn 
the right of election into such a farce and mockery as a 
fictitious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have another fate; 
because the laws which give it are infinitely dear to us, and 
the evasion is infinitely contemptible. 

The people indeed have been told, that this power of dis¬ 
cretionary disqualification is vested in hands that they may 
trust, and who will be sure not to abuse it to their prejudice. 
Until I find something in this argument differing from that 
on which every mode of despotism has been defended, I shall 
not be inclined to pay it any great compliment. The people 
are satisfied to trust themselves with the exercise of their 
own privileges, and do not desire this kind intervention of 
the House of Commons to free them from the burthen. 
They are certainly in the right. They ought not to trust the 
House of Commons with a power over their franchises; be¬ 
cause the constitution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to controul it, reposed no such confidence in that 
body. It were a folly well deserving servitude for its punish¬ 
ment, to be full of confidence where the laws are full of dis¬ 
trust; and to give to an House of Commons, arrogating to its 
sole resolution the most harsli and odious part of legislative 
authority, that degree of submission which is due only to the 
Legislature itself. 

When the House of Commons^ in an endeavour to obtain 
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new advantages at the expence of the other orders of the 
State, for the benefits of the Commons at large^ have pursued 
strong measures; if it were not just, it was at least natural, 
that the constituents should connive at all their proceedings; 
because we were ourselves ultimately to profit. But when 
lliis submission is urged to us, in a contest between the re¬ 
presentatives and ourselves, and where nothing can be put 
into their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to be children when they tell us they arc our representatives, 
our own flesh and blood, and tliat all the stripes they give us 
arc for our good. The very desire of that body to have such 
a trust contrary to law reposed in them, shews that they are 
not worthy of it. They certainly will abuse it; because all 
men possessed of an uncontrouled discretionary power lead¬ 
ing to the aggrandisement and profit of their own body have 
always abused it: and I see no particular sanctity in our 
times, that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, to 
overrule the course of nature. 

But we must purposely shut our eyes, if we consider this 
matter merely as a contest between the House of Commons 
and the Electors. The true contest is between the Electors 
of the Kingdom and the Crown; the Crown acting by an 
instrumental House of Commons. It is precisely the same, 
whether tlie Ministers of the Crown can disqualify by a de¬ 
pendent House of Commons, or by a dependent court of Star 
Chamhefy or by a dependent court of King’s Bench. If once 
Members of Parliament can be practically convinced that they 
do not depend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give themselves over, without 
even an appearance of reserve, to the influence of the Court 

Indeed, a Parliament unconnected with the people, is 
essential to a Ministry unconnected with the people; and 
therefore those who saw through what mighty difficulties the 
interior Ministry waded, and the exterior were dragged, in 
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this business, will conceive of what prodigious importance, 
the new corps of Kind's men held this principle of occasional 
and personal incapacitation, to the whole body of their 
design. 

When the House of Commons was thus made to consider 
itself as the master of its constituents, there wanted but one 
thing to secure that House against all possible future devia¬ 
tion towards popularity; an unlimited fund of money to be 
laid out according to the pleasure of the Court. 

To compleat the scheme of bringing our Court to a re¬ 
semblance to the neighbouring Monarchies, it was necessary, 
in eflfecl, to destroy those appropriations of revenue, which 
seem to limit the property, as the other laws had done the 
powers, of the Crown. An opportunity for Uiis purpose was 
taken, upon an application to Parliament for payment of the 
debts of the Civil List; which in 1769 had amounted to 
513,000/. Such application had been made upon former 
occasions; but to do it in the former manner w'ould by no 
means answer the present purpose. 

Whenever the Crown had come to the Commons to desire 
a supply for the discharging of debts due on the Civil List; 
it was always asked and granted with one of the three follow¬ 
ing qualifications; sometimes with all of them. Either it was 
stated, that the revenue had been diverted from its purposes 
by Parliament: or that those duties had fallen short of the 
sum for which they were given by Parliament, and that the 
intention of the Legislature had not been fulfilled: or that 
the money required to discharge the Civil List debt was to be 
raised chargeable on the Civil List duties. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, the Crown was found in debt. The lessening 
and granting away some part of her revenue by Parliament 
was alleged as the cause of that debt, and pleaded as an 
equitable ground, (such it certainly was,) for discharging it. 


t 2 
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It does not appear that the duties which were then applied 
to the ordinary Government produced clear above 580,000/. 
a year; because, when they were afterwards granted to 
George the First, 120,000/. was added, to complete the whole 
to 700,000/. a year. Indeed it was then asserted, and, I have 
no doubt, truly, that for many years the nett produce did 
not amount to above 550,000/. The Queen’s e.xtraordinary 
charges were besides very considerable; equal, at least, to 
any we have known in our lime. The application to Parlia¬ 
ment was not for an absolute grant of money; but to em¬ 
power the Queen to raise it by borrowing upon the Civil List 
funds. 

The Civil List debt was twice paid in the reign of George 
the First. The money was granted upon the same plan 
which had been followed in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
Civil List revenues were then mortgaged for the sum to be 
raised, and stood charged with the ransom of their own dc- 
liveraqce. 

George the Second received an addition to his Civil List. 
Duties were granted for the purpose of raising 800,000/. a 
year. It w'as not until he had reigned nineteen years, and 
after the last rebellion, that he called upon Parliament for a 
discharge of the Civil List debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the necessities 
of the Crown. However, the extraordinary charges of Go¬ 
vernment were not thought a ground fit to be relied on. 
A deficiency of the Civil List duties for several years be¬ 
fore was staled as the principal, if not the sole, ground on 
which an application to Parliament could be justified. About 
this time the produce of these duties had fallen pretty low; 
and even upon an average of the whole reign they never 
produced 800,000/. a year clear to the Treasury. 

That Prince reigned fourteen years afterwards: not only 
no new demands were made; but with so much good order 
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were his revenues and expenses regulated, that, although 
many parts of the establishment of the Court were upon a 
larger and more liberal scale than they have been since, 
there was a considerable sum in hand, on his decease, 
amounting to about 170,000/., applicable to the scr\-icc of 
the Civil List of his present Majesty. So that, if this Reign 
commenced with a greater charge than usual, there was 
enough, and more than enough, abundantly to supply all 
the extraordinary expence. That the Civil List should have 
been exceeded in the two former reigns, especially in the 
reign of George the First, was not at all surprizing. Mis 
revenue was but 700,000/. annually; if it ever produced so 
much clear. The prodigious and dangerous disaffection to 
the very being of the establishment, and the cause of a 
Pretender then powerfully abetted from abroad, produced 
many demands of an extraordinary nature both abroad and 
at home. Much management and great expenses were ne¬ 
cessary. But the throne of no Prince has stood upon more 
unshaken foundations than that of his present Majesty. 

To have exceeded the sum given for the Civil List, and to 
have incurred a debt without special authority of Parliament, 
was, prima facicy a criminal act: as such, Ministers ought 
naturally rather to have withdrawn it from the inspection, 
than to have exposed it to the scrutiny, of Parliament. Cer¬ 
tainly they ought, of themselves, ofllcially to have come 
armed with every sort of argument, which, by explaining, 
could excuse a matter in itself of presumptive guilt. But 
the terrors of the House of Commons arc no longer for 
Ministers. 

On the other hand, the peculiar character of the House of 
Commons, as trustee of the public purse, would have led 
them to call with a punctilious solicitude for every public 
account, and to have examined into them with the most 
rigorous accuracy. 
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The capital use of an account is, that the reality of the 
charge, the reason of incurring it, and the justice and neces¬ 
sity of discharging it, should all appear antecedent to the 
payment. No man ever pays first, and calls for his account 
afterwards; because he would thereby let out of his hands 
the principal, and indeed only effectual, means of compelling 
a full and fair one. But, in national business, there is an 
additional reason for a previous production of every account. 
It is a check, perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and 
prodigal use of public money. An account after payment 
is to no rational purpose an account. However, the House 
of Commons thought all these to be antiquated principles; 
they were of opinion, that the most Parliamentary way of 
proceeding was, to pay first what the Court thought proper 
to demand, and to take its chance for an examination into 
accounts at some time of greater leisure. 

The nation had settled 800,000/. a year on the Crown, as 
sufficient for the purpose of its dignity, upon the estimate of 
its own Ministers. When ^linisters came to Parliament, and 
said that this allowance had not been sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, and that they had incurred a debt of 500,000/., would 
it not have been natural for Parliament first to have asked, 
how, and by what means, their appropriated allowance came 
to be insufficient? Would it not have savoured of some 
attention to justice, to have seen in what periods of Admini¬ 
stration this debt had been originally incurred; that they 
might discover, and if need were, animadvert on the persons 
who were found the most culpable? To put their hands 
upon such articles of expenditure as Utey thought improper 
or excessive, and to secure, in future, against such misappli¬ 
cation or exceeding ? Accounts for any other purposes are 
but a matter of curiosity, and no genuine Parliamentary 
object. All the accounts which could answer any Parliamen¬ 
tary end were refused, or postponed by previous quesdons* 
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Every idea of prevcnlion was rejected, as convc}ing an 
improper suspicion of the Ministers of the Crown. 

When every leading account had been refused, many 
others were granted with sufiicient facility. 

But with great candour also, llie House was informed, 
that hardly any of them could be ready until the next 
session; some of them perhaps not so soon. But, in order 
firmly to establish the precedent of payment previous to ac¬ 
count, and to form it into a settled rule of the House, ilie 
god in the machine was brought down, nothing less than 
the wonder-working Law of Parliament. It was alledged, 
that it is the law of Parliament, when any demand comes from 
the Crown, that the House must go immediately into the 
Committee of Supply; in which Committee it was allowed, 
that the production and examination of accounts would be 
quite proper and regular. It was therefore carried, that they 
should go into the Committee without delay, and without 
accounts, in order to examine with great order and regu¬ 
larity things that could not possibly come before them. 
After this stroke of orderly and Parliamentary wit and 
humour, they went into the Committee; and very generously 
voted the payment. 

There was a circumstance in that debate too remarkable 
to be overlooked. This debt of the Civil List was all along 
argued upon the same footing as a debt of the State, con¬ 
tracted upon national authority. Its payment was urged as 
equally pressing upon the public faith and honour; and when 
the whole year's account was stated, in what is called The 
Budget, the Ministry valued themselves on the payment of so 
much public debt, just as if they had discharged 500,000/. 
of navy or exchequer bills. Though, in truth, their pay¬ 
ment, from the Sinking Fund, of debt which was never con¬ 
tracted by Parliamentary authority, was, to all intents and 
purposes, so much debt incurred. But such is the present 
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notion of public credit, and payment of debt. No wonder 
that it produces such effects. 

Nor was the House at all more attentive to a provident 
security against future, than it had been to a vindictive 
retrospect to past, mismanagements. I should have thought 
indeed that a Ministerial promise, during their own continu¬ 
ance in office, might have been given, though this would 
have been but a poor security for the publick. Mr. Pelham 
gave such an assurance, and he kept his word. But nothing 
was capable of extorting from our Ministers anything which 
had the least resemblance to a promise of confining the 
expences of the Civil List within the limits which had been 
settled by Parliament. This reserve of theirs I look upon 
to be equivalent to the clearest declaration, that they were 
resolved upon a contrary course. 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, in the 
Speech from the Throne, after thanking Parliament for the 
relief so liberally granted, the Ministers inform the two 
Houses, that they will endeavour to confine the expences of 
the Civil Government—within what limits, think you ? those 
which the law had prescribed? Not in the least—‘such 
limits as the honour of the Crown can possibly admit.' 

Thus they established an arbitrary standard for that 
dignity which Parliament had defined and limited to a legal 
standard. They gave themselves, under tlie lax and inde¬ 
terminate idea of the honour of the Crown, a full loose for 
all manner of dissipation, and all manner of corruption. 
This arbitrary standard they were not afraid to hold out to 
both Houses; while an idle and unoperative Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, estimating the dignity of the Crown at 800,000/., and 
confining it to that sum, adds to the number of obsolete 
statutes which load the shelves of libraries without any sort 
of advantage to the people. 

After this proceeding, 1 suppose that no man can be so 
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weak as to think that the Crown is limited to any settled 
allowance whatsoever. For if the Ministry has 800,000/. 
a year by the law of the land; and if by the law of Parlia¬ 
ment all the debts which exceed it are to be paid previous 
to the production of any account; I presume that this is 
equivalent to an income with no other limits than the abilities 
of the subject and the moderation of the Court; lltat is to 
say, it is such an income as is possessed by every absolute 
Monarch in Europe. It amounts, as a person of great 
ability said in the debate, to an unlimited power of drawing 
upon the Sinking Fund. Its cflcci on the public credit of 
this kingdom must be obvious; for in vain is the Sinking 
Fund the great buttress of all the rest, if it be in the power 
of the Ministry to resort to it for the payment of any debts 
which they may choose to incur, under the name of the 
Civil List, and through the medium of a Committee, which 
thinks itself obliged by law to vote supplies without any 
other account than that of the mere existence of the 
debt. 

Five hundred thousand pounds is a serious sum. But it 
is nothing to the prolific principle upon which the sum was 
voted; a principle that may be well called, the fruitful 
mother of an hundred more. Neither is the damage to public 
credit of very great consequence, when compared with that 
which results to public morals and to the safety of the con¬ 
stitution, from the exhaustless mine of corruption opened by 
the precedent, and to be wrought by the principle of the late 
payment of the debts of the Civil List. The power of dis¬ 
cretionary disqualiflcalion by one law of Parliament, and the 
necessity of paying every debt of the Civil List by another law 
of Parliament, if suffered to pass unnoticed, must establish 
such a fund of rewards and terrors as will make Parliament 
the best appendage and support of arbitrary power that ever 
was invented by the wit of man. This is felt. The quarrel 
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is begun between the Representatives and the People. The 
Court Faction have at length committed them. 

In such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, and 
the boldest staggered. The circumstances are in a great 
measure new. We have hardly any land-marks from the 
wisdom of our ancestors, to guide us. At best we can only 
follow the spirit of their proceeding in other cases. I know 
the diligence with wliich my observations on our public dis¬ 
orders have been made; I am very sure of the integrity of 
the motives on which they are published: I cannot be equally 
confident in any plan for the absolute cure of those disorders, 
or for their certain future prevention. My aim is to bring 
this matter into more public discussion. Let the sagacity of 
others work upon iL It is not uncommon for medical writers 
to describe histories of diseases very accurately, on whose 
cure they can say but very little. 

The first ideas which generally suggest themselves, for the 
cure of Parliamentary disorders, are, to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments; and to disqualify all, or a great number of 
placemen, from a seat in the House of Commons. Whatever 
efficacy there may be in those remedies, I am sure in the 
present state of things it is impossible to apply them. A 
restoration of the right of free election is a preliminary 
indispensable to every other reformation. What alterations 
ought aftenvards to be made in the constitution, is a matter 
of deep and difficult research. 

If I wrote merely to please the popular palate, it would 
indeed be as little troublesome to me as to another, to extol 
these remedies, so famous in speculation, but to which their 
greatest admirers have never attempted seriously to resort in 
practice. I confess then, that I have no sort of reliance upon 
cither a Triennial Parliament, or a Place-bill. With regard to 
the former, perhaps, it might rather serve to counteract, than 
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to promote, the ends that are proposed by it. To say no¬ 
thing of the horrible disorders among the people attending 
frequent elections, I should be fearful of committing, every 
three years, the independent gentlemen of the country into a 
contest with the Treasury. It is easy to see which of the 
contending parties would be ruined first. W'hoever has taken 
a careful view of public proceedings, so as to endeavour to 
ground his speculations on his experience, must have obsened 
how prodigiously greater the power of Ministry is in the first 
and last session of a Parliament, than it is in the intermediate 
l>eriods, when Members sit a little firm on their seats. The 
persons of the greatest Parliamentary experience, with w’hom 
I have conversed, did constantly, in canvassing the fate of 
questions, allow something to the Court side, upon account 
of the elections depending or imminent. The evil complained 
of, if it exists in the present state of things, would hardly be 
removed by a triennial Parliament: for, unless the influence 
of Government in elections can be entirely taken away, the 
more frequently they return, the more they will harass private 
independence; the more generally men w'ill be compelled to 
fly to the settled systematic interest of Government, and to 
the resources of a boundless Civil List. Certainly something 
may be done, and ought to be done, towards lessening that 
influence in elections; and this will be necessary upon a 
plan cither of longer or shorter duration of Parliament. 
But nothing can so perfectly remove the evil, as not to 
render such contentions, too frequently repeated, utterly 
ruinous, first to independence of fortune, and then to inde¬ 
pendence of spirit. As I am only giving an opinion on this 
point, and not at all debating it in an adverse line, 1 hope I 
may be excused in another observation. With great truth I 
may aver, that I never remember to have talked on tliis sub¬ 
ject with any man much conversant with public business, 
who considered short Parliaments as a real improvement of 
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the constitution. Gentlemen, warm in a popular cause, are 
ready enough to attribute all the declarations of such persons 
to corrupt motives. But the habit of affairs, if, on one hand, 
it tends to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with 
the means of belter information. The authority of such 
persons will always have some weight. It may stand upon a 
par with the speculations of those who are less practised in 
business; and who, with perhaps purer intentions, have not 
so effectual means of judging. It is besides an effect of 
vulgar and puerile malignity to imagine, that every Statesman 
is of course corrupt; and that his opinion, upon every con¬ 
stitutional point, is solely formed upon some sinister interest. 

The next favourite remedy is a Place-bill. The same 
principle guides in both; 1 mean, the opinion which is en¬ 
tertained by many, of the infallibility of laws and regulations, 
in the cure of public distempers. Without being as un¬ 
reasonably doubtful as many are unwisely confident, I will 
only say, that this also is a matter very well worthy of 
serious and mature reflexion. It is not easy to foresee, 
what the effect would be of disconnecting with Parliament, 
the greatest part of those who hold civil employments, and of 
such mighty and important bodies as the military and naval 
establishments. It were better, perhaps, that they should 
have a corrupt interest in the forms of the constitution, than 
that they should have none at all. This is a question alto¬ 
gether different from the disqualification of a particular de¬ 
scription of Revenue Officers from seals in Parliament; or^ 
perhaps, of all the lower sorts of them from votes in elec¬ 
tions. In the former case, only the few are affected; in the 
latter, only the inconsiderable. But a great official, a great 
professional, a great military and naval interest, all neces¬ 
sarily comprehending many people of the first weight, ability, 
wealth, and spirit, has been gradually formed in the king¬ 
dom. These new interests must be let into a share of repre- 
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sentatlon, else possibly they may be inclined to destroy those 
institutions of which they are not permitted to partake. This 
is not a thing to be trifled with; nor is it every well-meaning 
man that is fit to put his hands to it. Many other serious 
considerations occur. I do not open them here, because 
they are not directly to my purpose; proposing only to give 
the reader some taste of the difliculucs that attend .all capital 
changes in the constitution; just to hint the uncertainty, to 
say no worse, of being able to prevent the Court, as long as 
it has the means of influence abundantly in its power, from 
applying that influence to Parliament; and perhaps, if the 
public method were precluded, of doing it in some worse 
and more dangerous method. Underhand and oblique ways 
would be studied. The science of evasion, already tolerably 
understood, would then be brought to the greatest perfection. 
It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know how much 
of an evil ought to be tolerated; lest, by attempting a degree 
of purity impracticable in degenerate limes and manners, 
instead of cutting ofT the subsisting ill practices, new corrup¬ 
tions might be produced for the concealment and security of 
the old. It were belter, undoubtedly, that no influence at all 
could affect the mind of a Member of Parliament. But of all 
modes of influence, in my opinion, a place under the Govern¬ 
ment is the least disgraceful to the man who holds it, and by 
far the most safe to the country. I would not shut out that sort 
of influence which is open and visible, which is connected with 
the dignity and the service of the State, when it is not in my 
power to prevent the influence of contracts, of subscriptions, 
of direct bribery, and those innumerable methods of clan¬ 
destine corruption, which are abundantly in the hands of the 
Court, and which will be applied as long as these means of 
corruption, and the disposition to be corrupted, have exist¬ 
ence amongst us. Our Constitution stands on a nice equi¬ 
poise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides 
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of it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one 
side, there may be a risque of oversetting it on the other. 
Every project of a material change in a Government so com¬ 
plicated as ours, combined at the same time with external 
circumstances still more complicated, is a matter full of diffi¬ 
culties; in which a considerate man will not be too ready to 
decide; a prudent man too ready to undertake; or an honest 
man too ready to promise. They do not respect the publick 
nor themselves, who engage for more than they are sure that 
they ought to attempt, or that they are able to perform. 
These are my sentiments, weak perhaps, but honest and un¬ 
biassed ; and submitted entirely to the opinion of grave men, 
well affected to the constitution of their country, and of ex¬ 
perience in what may best promote or hurt it 

Indeed, in the situation in which we stand, with an im¬ 
mense revenue, an enormous debt, mighty establishments. 
Government itself a great banker and a great merchant, I 
see no other way for the preservation of a decent attention 
to public interest in the Representatives, but interposition 
of the body of the people itself whenever it shall appear, by 
some flagrant and notorious act, by some capital innovation, 
that these Representatives are going to over-leap the fences 
of the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power. This in¬ 
terposition is a most unpleasant remedy. But, if it be a 
legal remedy, it is intended on some occasion to be used; 
to be used then only, when it is evident that nothing else can 
hold the constitution to its true principles. 

The distempers of Monarchy were the great subjects of 
apprehension and redress, in the last century; in this, the 
distempers of Parliament. It is not in Parliament alone that 
the remedy for Parliamentary disorders can be compleated; 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
Government is re-established, the people ought to be ex- 
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cited to a more strict and detailed attention to the conduct 
of llieir Representitives. Standards, for judging more 
systematically upon llieir conduct, ought to be settled in 
the meetings of counties and corporations. Frequent and 
correct lists of the voters in all important questions ought to 
be procured. 

By such means something may be done. By such means 
it may appear who those are, that, by an indiscriminate 
support of all Administrations, have totally banished all 
integrity and confidence out of public proceedings; have 
confounded the best men with the worst; and weakened 
and dissolved, instead of strengthening and compacting, the 
general frame of Government. If any person is more con¬ 
cerned for government and order, than for the liberties of 
his country, even he is equally concerned to put an end to 
this course of indiscriminate supporL It is this blind and 
undislinguishing support, that feeds the spring of those very 
disorders, by which he is frighted into the arms of the faction 
which contains in itself the source of all disorders, by en¬ 
feebling all the visible and regular authority of the State. The 
distemper is increased by his injudicious and preposterous 
endeavours, or pretences, for the cure of it 

An exterior Administration, chosen for its impotency, or 
after it is chosen purposely rendered impotent, in order to 
be rendered subservient, will not be obeyed. The laws 
themselves will not be respected, when those who execute 
them are despised: and they will be despised, when their 
power is not immediate from the Crown, or natural in the 
kingdom. Never were Ministers better supported in Parlia¬ 
ment Parliamentary support comes and goes with office, 
totally regardless of the man, or the merit Is Government 
strengthened? It grows weaker and weaker. The popular 
torrent gains upon it every hour. Let us learn from ouf 
experience. It is not support that is wanting to Govern- 
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ment, but reformation. When Ministry rests upon public 
opinion, it is not indeed built upon a rock of adamant; it 
has, however, some stability. But when it stands upon 
private humour, its structure is of stubble, and its founda¬ 
tion is on quicksand. I repeat it again—He that supports 
every Administration, subverts all Government. The reason 
is this. The whole business in which a Court usually takes 
an interest goes on at present equally well, in whatever 
hands, whether high or low, wise or foolish, scandalous or 
reputable; there is nothing therefore to hold it firm to any 
one body of men, or to any one consistent scheme of 
politicks. Nothing interposes, to prevent the full operation 
of all the caprices and all the passions of a Court upon the 
servants of the publick. The system of Administration is 
open to continual shocks and changes, upon the principles 
of the meanest cabal, and the most contemptible intrigue. 
Nothing can be solid and permanent. All good men at 
length fly with horrour from such a service. Men of rank 
and ability, with the spirit which ought to animate such men 
in a free state, while they decline the jurisdiction of dark 
cabal on their actions and their fortunes, will, for both, 
chearfully put themselves upon their country. They will 
trust an inquisitive and distinguishing Parliament; because it 
docs enquire, and docs distinguish. If they act well, they 
know that, in such a Parliament, they will be supported 
against any intrigue; if they act ill, they know that no in¬ 
trigue can protect them. This situation, however aweful, 
is honourable. But in one hour, and in the self-same 
Assembly, without any assigned or assignable cause, to be 
precipitated from the highest authority to the most marked 
neglect, possibly into the greatest peril of life and reputation, 
is a situation full of danger, and destitute of honour. It will 
be shunned equally by every man of prudence, and every 
man of spirit. 
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Such are the consequences of ilie division of Court from 
the Administration ; and of the division of public men among 
themselves. By ilie former of these, lawful Government is 
undone; by the latter, all opposition to lawless power is 
rendered impotent. Government may in a great measure 
be restored, if any considerable bodies of men have honesty 
and resolution enough never to accept Administration, unless 
this garrison of King's nun, which is stationed, as in a citadel, 
to controul and enslave it, be entirely broken and disbanded, 
and every work tlicy liavc thrown up be levelled with the 
ground. The disposition of public men to keep this corps 
together, and to act under it, or to co-operate with it, is a 
touch-stone by which every Administration ought in future to 
be tried. There has not been one which has not sufliciently 
experienced the utter incompatibility of that Faction with the 
public peace, and with all the ends of good Government: 
since, if they opposed it, they soon lost every power of 
serving the Crown; if they submitted to it, they lost all the 
esteem of their country. Until Ministers give to the publick 
a full proof of their entire alienation from that system, how¬ 
ever plausible their pretences, we may be sure they are more 
intent on the emoluments than the duties of office. If they 
refuse to give this proof, we know of what stuff they are 
made. In this particular, it ought to be the electors' business 
to look to their Representatives. The electors ought to 
esteem it no less culpable in their Member to give a single 
vote in Parliament to such an Administration, than to take 
an office under it; to endure it, than to act in it. The no¬ 
torious infidelity and versatility of Members of Parliament, in 
their opinions of men and things, ought in a particular manner 
to be considered by the electors in the enquiry which is recom¬ 
mended to them. This is one of the principal holdings of that 
destructive system, which has endeavoured to unhinge all the 
virtuous, honourable, and useful connexions in the kingdom. 
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This Cabal has, with great success, propagated a doctrine 
which serves for a colour to those acts of treachery; and 
whilst it receives any degree of countenance, it will be utterly 
senseless to look for a vigorous opposition to the Court 
Party. The doctrine is this: That all political connexions 
are in their nature factious, and as such ought to be dissipated 
and destroyed; and that the rule for forming Administrations 
is mere personal ability, rated by the judgment of this Cabal 
upon it, and taken by draughts from every division and de¬ 
nomination of public men. This decree was solemnly pro¬ 
mulgated by the head of the Court corps, the Earl of Bute 
himself, in a speech which he made, in the year 1766, against 
the then Administration, the only Administration which he 
has ever been known directly and publicly to oppose. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that such persons should 
make such declarations. That connexion and Faction are 
equivalent terms, is an opinion which has been carefully in¬ 
culcated at all limes by unconstitutional Statesmen. The 
reason is evident. Whilst men are linked together, they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of an evil design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to 
oppose it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie dis¬ 
persed, without concert, order, or discipline, communication 
is uncertain, counsel difficult, and resistance impracticable. 
Where men are not acquainted with each other's principles, 
nor experienced in each other's talents, nor at all practised 
in their mutual habitudes and dispositions by joint efforts in 
business; no personal confidence,no friendship,no common 
interest, subsi.sting among them; it is evidently impossible 
that they can act a public part with uniformity, perseverance, 
or efficacy. In a connexion, the most inconsiderable man, 
by adding to the weight of the whole, has his value, and his 
use; out of it, the greatest talents are wholly unserviceable 
to the public. No man, who is not inflamed by vain-glory 
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into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, unsup¬ 
ported, desultory, unsystematic endeavours, are of power to 
defeat the subtle designs and united Cabals of ambitious 
citizens. When bad men combine, the good must associate; 
else they wll fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a 
contemptible struggle. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in the common¬ 
wealth, that a man means well to his country; it is not 
enough that in his single person he never did an evil act, 
but always voted according to his conscience, and even 
harangued against every design which he apprehended to be 
prejudicial to the interests of his countrj’. This innoxious 
and ineflectual character, that seems formed upon a plan of 
apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark 
of public duty. That duty demands and requires, that what 
is right should not only be made known, but made prevalent; 
that what is evil should not only be detected, but defeated. 
When the public man omits to put himself in a situation of 
doing his duly with effect, it is an omission that frustrates 
the purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had for¬ 
mally betrayed it. It is surely no very rational account of a 
man’s life, that he has always acted right; but has taken 
special care to act in such a manner that his endeavours 
could not possibly be productive of any consequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many parties should 
have made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue some¬ 
what out of humour with all sorts of connexion in politicks. 

I admit that people frequently acquire in such confederacies 
a nanow, bigotted, and proscriptive spirit; that they are apt 
to sink the idea of the general good in this circumscribed 
and partial interest. But, where duly renders a critical situa¬ 
tion a necessary one, it is our business to keep free from the 
evils attendant upon it; and not to fly from the situation 
itself. If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an 
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officer of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his health, 
but he must not desert his station. Every profession, not 
excepting the glorious one of a soldier, or the sacred one of 
a priest, is liable to its own particular vices; which, how¬ 
ever, form no argument against those ways of life; nor are 
the vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those 
professions. Of such a nature are connexions in politicks; 
essentially necessary for the full performance of our public 
duty, accidentally liable to degenerate into faction. Com¬ 
monwealths are made of families, free commonwealths of 
parlies also; and we may as well affirm, that our natural 
regards and ties of blood lend inevitably to make men bad 
citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken those by 
which we are held to our country. 

• Some legislators went so far as to make neutrality in party 
a crime against the State. I do not know whether this 
might not have been rather to overstrain the principle. 
Certain it is, the best patriots in the greatest common¬ 
wealths have always commended and promoted such con¬ 
nexions. /(fern sentire de republt'ca, was with them a principal 
ground of friendship and attachment; nor do I know any 
other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, more 
honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. The Romans 
carried this principle a great way. Even the holding of 
offices together, the disposition of which arose from chance, 
not selection, gave rise to a relation which continued for 
\ life. It was called necessitudo sorlis ; and it was looked upon 
with a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of these kinds of 
civil relation were considered as acts of the most distin- 
guished turpitude. The whole people was distributed into 
political societies, in which they acted in support of such 
interests in the State as they severally affected. For it was 
then thought no crime, to endeavour by every honest means 
to advance to superiority and power those of your own 
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sentiments and opinions. This wise people was far from 
imagining that those connexions had no tie, and obliged to 
no duty; but that men might quit them without shame, upon 
every call of interest. They believed private honour to be 
the great foundation of public trust; that friendship was no 
mean step towards patriotism; that he who, in the common 
intercourse of life, shewed he regarded somebody besides 
himself, when he came to act in a public situation, might 
probably consult some other interest than his own. Never 
may we become pius sages qiu les sages, as the French come¬ 
dian has happily expressed it—wiser than all the wise and 
good men who have lived before us. It was their wish, to 
see public and private virtues, not dissonant and jarring, and 
mutually destructive, but harmoniously combined, growing 
out of one another in a noble and orderly gradation, recipro¬ 
cally supporting and supported. In one of the most fortu¬ 
nate periods of our history this country was governed by a 
connexion; I mean the great connexion of Whigs in the 
reign of Queen Anne. They were complimented upon the 
principle of this connexion by a poet who was in high 
esteem with them. Addison, who knew their sentiments, 
could not praise them for what they considered as no proper 
subject of commendation. As a poet who knew his business, 
he could not applaud them for a thing which in general 
estimation was not highly reputable. Addressing himself to 
Britain, 

‘ TTiy favourites grow not up by fortune's sport. 

Or from the crimes or follies <f a Court; 

On the firm basis of desert they rise, 

From long-try'd faith, and friendship's holy ties.* 

The Whigs of those days believed that the only proper 
method of rising into power was through hard essays of 
practised friendship and experimented fidelity. At that time 
it was not imagined, that patriotism was a bloody idol, which 
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required the sacrifice of children and parents, or dearest 
connexions in private life, and of all the virtues that rise 
from those relations. They were not of that ingenious para¬ 
doxical morality to imagine that a spirit of moderation was 
properly shown in patiently bearing the sufferings of your 
friends; or that disinterestedness was clearly manifested at 
the expence of other people's fortune. They believed that 
no men could act with effect, who did not act in concert; 
that no men could act in concert, who did not act with con¬ 
fidence ; that no men could act with confidence, who were 
not bound together by common opinions, common affec¬ 
tions, and common interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call Lord Sunderland, 
Lord Godolphin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough, 
were too well principled in these maxims upon which the 
whole fabrick of public strength is built, to be blown off 
their ground by the breath of every childish talker. They 
were not afraid that they should be called an ambitious 
Junto; or that their resolution to stand or fall together 
should, by placemen, be interpreted into a scuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their 
joint endeavours the national interest, upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, I find 
it impossible to conceive, that any one believes in his own 
politicks, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
adopt the means of having them reduced into practice. It 
is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the 
proper ends of Government. It is the business of the poli¬ 
tician, who is the philosopher in action, to find out proper 
means towards those ends, and to employ them with effect 
Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it as their 
first purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men 
who hold their opinions into such a condition as may enable 
them to carry their common plans into execution, with all 
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the power and authority of the State. As this power is 
attached to certain situations, it is their duty to contend for 
these situations. Without a proscription of others, they are 
bound to give to their own party the preference in all things; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not included; 
nor to suffer themselves to be led, or to be controuled, or to 
be over-balanced, in office or in council, by those who con¬ 
tradict the very fundamental principles on which their party 
is formed, and even those upon which every fair connexion 
must stand. Such a generous contention for power, on such 
manly and honourable maxims, will easily be distinguished 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolu¬ 
ment. The very stile of such persons will sen-'e to discri¬ 
minate them from those numberless impostors, who have 
deluded the ignorant with professions incompatible with 
human practice, and have afienvards incensed them by 
practices below the level of vulgar rectitude. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow 
morals, that their maxims have a plausible air; and, on a 
cursory view, appear equal to first principles. They are 
light and portable. They are as current as copper coin; 
and about as valuable. They serve equally the first capaci¬ 
ties and the lowest; and they are, at least, as useful to the 
worst men as the best. Of this stamp is the cant of No! 
men bui measures ; a sort of charm, by which many people 
get loose from every honourable engagement. When I see 
a man acting this desultory and disconnected part, with as 
much detriment to his owm fortune as prejudice to the cause 
of any party, I am not persuaded that he is right; but I am 
ready to believe he is in earnest. I respect virtue in all its 
situations; even when it is found in the unsuitable company 
of weakness. I lament to see qualities, rare and valuable, 
squandered away without any public utility. But when a 
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gentleman with great visible emoluments abandons the party 
in which lie has long acted, and tells you, it is because he 
proceeds upon his own judgement; that he acts on the 
merits of the several measures as they arise; and that he is 
obliged to follow his own conscience, and not that of others; 
he gives reasons which it is impossible to controvert, and 
discovers a character which it is impossible to mistake. 
What shall we think of him who never differed from a cer¬ 
tain set of men until the moment they lost their power, and 
who never agreed with them in a single instance afterwarils ? 
Would not such a coincidence of interest and opinion be 
rather fortunate? Would it not be an extraordinary cast 
upon the dice, that a man’s connexions should degenerate 
into faction, precisely at the critical moment when- they lose 
their power, or he accepts a place? When people desert 
their connexions, the desertion is a manifest fact, upon which 
a direct simple issue lies, triable by plain men. Whether a 
measure of government be right or wrong, is no matter of fact, 
but a mere affair of opinion, on which men may, as they do, 
dispute and wrangle witliout end. But whether the indivi¬ 
dual thinks the measure right or wrong, is a point at still a 
greater distance from tlie reach of all human decision. It is 
therefore very convenient to politicians, not to put the judge¬ 
ment of their conduct on overt-acts, cognizable in any ordi¬ 
nary court, but upon such a matter as can be triable only in 
lltat secret tribunal, where they are sure of being heard with 
favour, or where at worst the sentence will be only private 
whipping. 

1 believe the reader would wish to find no substance in a 
doctrine which has a tendency to destroy all test of character 
as deduced from conduct. He will therefore excuse my adding 
sometliing more, towards the further clearing up a point, 
which the great convenience of obscurity to dishonesty has 
been able to cover with some degree of darkness and doubt. 
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In order to throw an odium on political connexion, these 
politicians suppose it a necessary incident to it, that you arc 
blindly to follow the opinions of your party, when in direct 
opposition to your own clear ideas; a degree of servitude 
that no worthy man could bear the thought of submitting to; 
and such as, I believe, no connexions (except some Court 
Factions) ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as to im¬ 
pose. Men thinking freely, will, in particular instances, think 
differently. But still as the greater part of the measures 
which arise in the course of public business are related to, 
or dependent on, some great leading general principles in 
Government^ a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in the 
choice of his political company if he docs not agree with 
them at least nine times in ten. If he does not concur in 
these general principles upon which the party is founded, and 
which necessarily draw on a concurrence in their application, 
he ought from the beginning to have chosen some other, 
more conformable to his opinions. When the question is 
in its nature doubtful, or not very material, the modesty 
which becomes an individual, and (in spite of our Court 
moralists) that partiality which becomes a w’ell-choscn friend¬ 
ship, will frequently bring on an acquiescence in the general 
sentiment. Thus the disagreement will naturally be rare; it 
will be only enough to indulge freedom, w'ithout violating 
concord, or disturbing arrangement. And this is all that 
ever was required for a character of the greatest uniformity 
and steadiness in connexion. How men can proceed with¬ 
out any connexion at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. 
Of what sort of materials must that man be made, how must 
he be tempered and put together, who can sit whole years in 
Parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his fellow-citizens, 
amidst the storm of such tempestuous passions, in the sharp 
conflict of so many wits, and tempers, and characters, in the 
agitation of such mighty questions, in the discussion of such 
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vast and ponderous interests, without seeing any one sort of 
men, whose character, conduct, or disposition, would lead 
him to associate himself with them, to aid and be aided, in 
any one system of public utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says that 
‘ the man who lives wholly detached from others, must be 
either an angel or a devil.' When I see in any of these 
detached gentlemen of our times the angelic purity, power, 
and beneficence, I shall admit them to be angels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We shall do enough 
if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is therefore our 
business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the 
most perfect vigour and maturity, every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth; so to be patriots, as not 
to forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate friendships, and 
to incur enmities. To have both strong, but both selected: 
in the one, to be placable; in the other, immoveable. To 
model our principles to our duties and our situation. To 
be fully persuaded, that all virtue which is impracticable is 
spurious; and rather to run the risque of falling into faults 
in a course which leads us to act with effect and energy, than 
to loiter out our days without blame, and without use. Public 
life is a situation of power and energy; he trespasses against 
his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is not every 
conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the activity 
of honest men; but critical exigences now and then arise; 
and I am mistaken, if this be not one of them. Men will 
see the necessity of honest combination; but they may see 
it when it is too late. They may embody, when it will be 
ruinous to themselves, and of no advantage to the country; 
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when, for w’ant of such a timely union as may enable them 
to oppose in favour of the laws, with tlie laws on their side, 
they may at length find themselves under the necessity of 
conspiring, instead of consulting. The law, for which they 
stand, may become a weapon in the hands of its bitterest 
enemies; and they will be cast, at length,into that miserable 
alternative, between slavery and civil confusion, which no 
good man can look upon without horror; an alternative in 
which it is impossible he should take either part, with a con¬ 
science perfectly at repose. To keep that situation of guilt 
and remorse at the utmost distance is, therefore, our first 
obligation. Early activity may prevent late and fruitless 
violence. As yet we work in the light. The scheme of the 
enemies of public tranquillity has disarranged, it has not 
destroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exists such a 
Faction as I have described; a Faction ruling by the private 
inclinations of a Court, against the general sense of the 
people; and that this Faction, whilst it pursues a scheme for 
undermining all the foundations of our freedom, weakens (for 
the present at least) all the powers of executory Government, 
rendering us abroad contemptible, and at home distracted; 
he will believe also, that nothing but a firm combination of 
public men against this body, and that, too, supported by the 
hearty concurrence of the people at large, can possibly get 
the belter of it. The people will see the necessity of re¬ 
storing public men to an attention to the public opinion, and 
of restoring the constitution to its original principles. Above 
all, they will endeavour to keep the House of Commons from 
assuming a character which does not belong to it. They 
will endeavour to keep that House, for its existence, for its 
powers, and its privileges, as independent of every other, and 
as dependent upon themselves, as possible. This servitude 
is to an House of Commons (like obedience to the Divine 
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law,) ‘ perfect freedom.’ For if they once quit this natural, 
rational, and liberal obedience, having deserted the only 
proper foundation of their power, they must seek a support 
in an abject and unnatural dependence somewhere else. 
When, through the medium of this just connexion with their 
constituents, the genuine dignity of the House of Commons 
is restored, it will begin to think of casting from it, with 
scorn, as badges of servility, all the false ornaments of illegal 
power, with which it has been, for some time, disgraced. It 
will begin to think of its old office of Controul. It will not 
suffer that last of evils to predominate in the country; men 
without popular confidence, public opinion, natural con¬ 
nexion, or natural trust, invested with all the powers of 
Government. 

When they have learned this lesson themselves, they will 
be willing and able to teach the Court, that it is the true 
interest of the Prince to have but one Administration; and 
that one composed of those who recommend themselves to 
their Sovereign through the opinion of their country, and 
not by their obsequiousness to a favourite. Such men will 
serve their Sovereign with affection and fidelity; because his 
choice of them, upon such principles, is a compliment to 
their virtue. They will be able to serve him effectually; 
because they will add the weight of the country to the force 
of the executory power. They will be able to serve their 
King with dignity ; because they will never abuse his name 
to the gratification of their private spleen or avarice. This, 
with allowances for human frailty, may probably be the 
general character of a Ministry, which thinks itself account¬ 
able to the House of Commons, when the House of Com¬ 
mons thinks itself accountable to its constituents. If other 
ideas should prevail, things must remain in their present con¬ 
fusion; until they are hurried into all the rage of civil violence; 
or until they sink into the dead repose of despotism.. 
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PREFACE. 

The following Speech has been much the subject of con¬ 
versation; and the desire of having it printed was last 
summer very general. The means of gratifying the public 
curiosity were obligingly furnished from the notes of some 
gentlemen, Members of the last Parliament. • 
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This piece has been for some months ready for the press. 
But a delicacy, possibly ovcrscrupulous, has delayed the pub¬ 
lication to this time. The friends of administration have 
been used to attribute a great deal of the opposition to their 
measures in America to the writings published in England. 
The Editor of this Speech kept it back, until all the measures 
of Government have had their full operation, and can be no 
longer affected, if ever they could have been affected, by any 
publication. 

Most Readers will recollect the uncommon pains taken at 
the beginning of the last session of tlie last Parliament, and 
indeed during the whole course of it, to asperse the cha¬ 
racters, and decry the measures, of those who were supposed 
to be friends to America; in order to weaken the effect of 
their opposition to the acts of rigour then preparing against 
the Colonies. This Speech conuins a full refutation of the 
charges against that party with which Mr. Burke has all along 
acted. In doing this, he has taken a review of the effects of 
all the schemes which have been successively adopted in the 
government of the Plantations. The subject is interesting; 
the matters of information various, and important; and tlie 
publication at this time, the Editor hopes, will not be thought 
unseasonable. 

SPEECH, &c. 

During the last Session of the last Parliament, on the iplh 
of April, 1774, Mr. Rose Fuller, Member for Rye, made the 
following motion; That an Act made in the seventh year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act for 
granting certain duties in the British Colonies and Planta¬ 
tions in America; for allowing a drawback of the duties of 
Customs upon the exportation from this Kingdom of Coffee 
and Cocoa Nuts, of the produce of the said Colonies or 
Plantations; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable on 
China earthen ware exported to America; and for more 
effectually preventing the clandestine running of goods in 
the said Colonies and Plantations;' might be read. 

And the same being read accordingly; He moved, ‘ That 
this House will, upon this day sevennight, resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, to take into consideration 
the duty of zd. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all his 
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Majesty’s Dominions in America, imposed by the said Act \ 
and also the appropriation of the said duty.' 

On this latter motion a warm and interesting debate arose, 
in which Mr. Burke spoke as follows : 

Sir, 

I agree with the Honourable Gentleman who spoke last, 
that this subject is not new in this House. Very disagreeably 
to this House, very unfortunately to this Nation, and to the 
peace and prosperity of this whole Empire, no topic has been 
more familiar to us. For nine long years, session after 
session, we have been lashed round and round this miserable 
circle of occasional arguments and temporary expedients. 1 
am sure our heads must turn, and our stomachs nauseate 
with them. We have had them in every shape; we have 
looked at them in every point of view. Invention is ex¬ 
hausted; reason is. fatigued; experience has given judge¬ 
ment ; but^ftbstinacy is not yet conquered. 

The Honourable Gentleman has made one endeavour 
more to diversify the form of this disgusting argument. He 
has thrown out a speech composed almost entirely of chal¬ 
lenges. Challenges are serious things; and as he is a man 
of prudence as well as resolution, I dare say he has very well 
weighed those challenges before he delivered them. I had 
long the happiness to sit at the same side of the House, and 
to agree with the Honourable Gentleman on all the American 
questions. My sentiments, 1 am sure, are well known to 
him; and I thought I had been perfectly acquainted with 
his. Though 1 find myself mistaken, he will still permit me 
to use the privilege of an old friendship; he will permit me 
to apply myself to the House under the sanction of his 
authority; and, on the various grounds he has measured out, 
to submit to you the poor opinions which I have formed 
upon a matter of importance enough to demand the fullest 
consideration 1 could bestow upon it. 
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He has stated to the House two grounds of deliberation; 
one narrow and simple, and merely confined to the question 
on your paper: the other more large and more complicated; 
comprehending the whole series of the Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings with regard to America, their causes, and their con¬ 
sequences. With regard to the latter ground, he states it as 
useless, and thinks it may be even dangerous, to enter into 
so extensive a field of enquir}'. Yet, to my surprise, he had 
hardly laid down this restrictive proposition, to which his 
authority would have given so much weight, when directly, 
and with the same authority, he condemns it; and declares it 
absolutely necessary to enter into the most ample historical 
detail. His zeal has thfown him a little out of his usual 
accuracy. In this perplexity what shall we do. Sir, who are 
willing to submit to the law he gives us ? He has reprobated 
in one part of his Speech the rule lie had laid down for 
debate in the other; and, after narrowing the ground for all 
those who are to speak after him, he takes an excursion 
himself, as unbounded as the subject and the extent of his 
great abilities. 

Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do the best I 
can. I will endeavour to obey such of them as have the 
sanction of his example; and to stick to that rule, which, 
though not consistent with the other, is the most rational. 
He was certainly in the right when he took the matter 
largely. I cannot prevail on myself to agree with him in his 
censure of his own conduct. It is not, he will give me leave 
to say, either useless or dangerous. Pie asserts, that retro¬ 
spect is not wise; and the proper, the only proper, subject of 
enquiry, is ‘ not how we got into this difficulty, but how wc 
are to get out of it.' In other words, we are, according to 
him, to consult our invention, and to reject our experience. 
The mode of deliberation he recommends is diametrically 
opposite to every rule of reason and every principle of good 
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sense established amongst mankind. l‘or that sense and 
that reason I have always understood absolutely to prescribe, 
whenever \ve are involved in difiicullics from the measures wc 
have pursued, that we should lake a strict review of those 
measures, in order to correct our errors, if they should be 
corrigible ; or at least to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, 
and the unpitied calamity of being repeatedly caught in tlie 
same snare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the Honourable Gentleman in his 
historical discussion, without the least management for men 
or measures, further than as they shall seem to me to deserve 
it. But before I go into that large consideration, because 1 
would omit nothing that can give the House satisfaction, 1 
w ish to tread the narrow ground to which alone the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman, in one part of his Speech, has so strictly 
confined us. 

He desires to know, whether, if we were to repeal this tax, 
agreeably to the proposition of the Honourable Gentleman 
who made the motion, the Americans would not take post 
on this concession, in order to make a new attack on the 
next body of taxes; and whether they would not call for a 
repeal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now for the 
repeal of tlie duty on tea ? Sir, I can give no security on 
this subject. But I will do all that I can, and all that can be 
fairly demanded. To the experience which the Honourable 
Gentleman reprobates in one instant, and reverts to in the 
next; to that experience, without the least wavering or f 
hesitation on my part, I steadily appeal; and would to God 
there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with whicli 
the House is to conclude this day I 

When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in the year 
1766 ,1 aflirm, first, that the Americans did twi in consequence 
of this measure call upon you to give up the former Parlia- 
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mentary revenue which subsisted in that countr)'; or even 
any one of the articles which compose it. I affirm also, that 
when, departing from the maxims of that repeal, you revived 
the scheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 
Colonists with new jealousy, and all sorts of apprehensions, 
then it was that they quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as 
the new; then it was, and not till then, that they questioned 
all the parts of your legislative power; and by the battery of 
sucli questions have shaken the solid structure of this Empire 
to its deepest foundations. 

Of those two propositions I shall, before I have done, 
give such convincing, such damning proof, that however the 
contrary may be whispered in circles, or bawled in news¬ 
papers, they never more will dare to raise their voices in tliis 
House. I speak with great confidence. I have reason for 
it. The Ministers arc with me. They at least are convinced 
that the repeal of the Stamp Act had not, and that no repeal 
can have, the consequences which the Honourable Gentle* 
man who defends their measures is so much alarmed at. 
To their conduct I refer him for a conclusive answer to his 
objection. I carry my proof irresistibly into the very body of 
both Ministry and Parliament j not on any general reasoning 
growing out of collateral matter, but on the conduct of the 
Honourable Gentleman's Ministerial friends on the new 
revenue itself. 

The Act of 1767, which grants this Tea duty, sets forth in 
its preamble, that it was expedient to raise a revenue in 
America, for the support of the civil government there, as 
well as for purposes still more extensive. To this support 
the Act assigns six branches of duties. About two years 
after this Act passed, the Ministry, I mean the present 
Ministry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties 
and to leave (for reasons best known to themselves) only 
the sixth standing. Suppose any person, at tlie lime of that 
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repeal, had thus addressed the Minister: ‘Condemning, as 
you do, the Repeal of the Stamp Act, Why do you venture 
to repeal the duties upon glass, paper, and painters’ colours? 
Let your pretence for the Repeal be what it will, are you not 
thoroughly convinced, that your concessions will produce, 
not satisfaction, but insolence, in the Americans; and that 
the giving up these taxes will necessitate the giving up of 
all the rest?' This objection was as palpable then as it is 
now; and it was as good for preserving the five duties as 
for retaining the sixth. Besides, the Minister will recollect, 
,that the Repeal of the Stamp Act had but just preceded his 
Repeal; and the ill policy of that measure, (had it been so 
impolitic as it has been represented,) and the mischiefs it 
produced, were quite recent. Upon the principles therefore 
of the Honourable Gentleman, upon the principles of the 
Minister himself, the Minister has nothing at all to answer. 
He stands condemned by himself, and by all his associates 
old and new, as a destroyer, in the first trust of finance, of 
the revenues; and in the first rank of honour, as a betrayer 
of the dignity of his Country. 

Most men, especially great men, do not always know their 
well-wishers. 1 come to rescue that Noble Lord out of the 
hands of those he calls his friends ; and even out of his own. 
I will do him the justice he is denied at home. He has not 
been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a repeal 
had no tendency to produce the mischiefs which give so 
much alarm to his Honourable friend. His work was not 
bad in its principle, but imperfect in its execution ; and the 
motion on your paper presses him only to compleat a proi)cr 
plan, which, by some unfortunate and unaccountable error, 
he had left unfinished. 

1 hope, Sir, the Honourable Gentleman who spoke last, is 
thoroughly satisfied, and satisfied out of the proceedings of 
Ministry on their own favourite Act, that his fears from a 
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repeal are groundless. If he is not, I leave him, and the 
Noble Lord who sits by him, to settle the matter, as well 
as they can, together; for if the repeal of American taxes 
destroys all our government in America—He is the man I— 
and lie is the worst of all the repealers, because he is the 
last. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and 
foi merly,—‘ the Preamble I what will become of the Preamble, 
if you repeal this Tax ?’—I am sorry to be compelled so often 
to expose the calamities and disgraces of Parliament. The. 
preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has the lie 
direct given to it by the provisionary part of the Act; if that 
can be called pronsionary which makes no provision. I 
should be afraid to express myself in this manner, especially 
in the face of such a formidable array of ability as is now 
drawn up before me, composed of the antient household 
troops of that side of the House, and the new recruits from 
this, if the matter were not clear and indisputable. Nothing 
but truth could give me this firmness; but plain truth and 
clear evidence can be beat down by no ability. The Clerk 
will be so good as to turn to the Act, and to read this 
favourite Preamble: 

Whereas it is expedient that a revenue should be raised 
in your Majesty’s Dominions in America, for making 
a more certain and adequate provision for defraying 
the charge of the administration of justice and support 
of civil gffvernment, in such Provinces where it shall 
be found necessary; and towards/wrMrr defraying 
t the expenses of defending^ protecting^ and securing the 
said Dominions, 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now where 
is the revenue which is to do all these mighty things? Five- 
sixths repealed— abandoned—sunk—gone—lost for ever. 
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Does the poor solitary Tea duty support the purposes of this 
preamble ? Is not the supply there staled as effectually 
abandoned as if the Tea duly had perished in the general 
wreck ? Here, Mr. Speaker, is a precious mockery—a pre¬ 
amble without an act—taxes granted in order to be re¬ 
pealed—and the reasons of the grant still carefully kept up 1 
This is raising a revenue in America! This is preserving 
dignity in England! If you repeal this tax in compliance 
with the motion, I readily admit that you lose this fair pre¬ 
amble. Estimate your loss in it. The object of the Act 
is gone already; and all you suffer is the purging the 
Statute-book of the opprobrium of an empty, absurd, and 
false recital. 

It has been said again and again, that the five Taxes were 
repealed on commercial principles. It is so said in the paper 
in my hand; a paper which I constantly carry about ; which 
I have often used, and shall often use again. What is got 
by this paltry pretence of commercial principles I know not: 
for if your government in America is destroyed by the r/’/^a/ 
of Taxes, it is of no consequence upon what ideas the repeal 
is grounded. Repeal this Tax too upon commercial prin¬ 
ciples if you please. These principles will serve as well now 
as they did formerly. But you know that, cither your ob¬ 
jection to a repeal from these supposed consequences has no 
validity, or that this pretence never could remove it. This 
commercial motive never was believed by any man, either in 
America, which this letter is meant to soothe, or in England, 
which it is meant to deceive. It was impossible it should. 
Because every man, in the least acquainted with the detail of 
Commerce, must know, that several of the articles on which 
the Tax was repealed, were fitter objects of Duties than 
almost any other articles that could possibly be chosen; 
without comparison more so, than the Tea that was left 
taxed; as infinitely less liable to be eluded by contraband. 
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The Tax upon Red and While Lead was of this nature. You 
have, in this kingdom, an advantage in Lead, that amounts 
to a monopoly. When you find yourself in this situation of 
advantage, you sometimes venture to tax even your own ex¬ 
port. You did so soon after the last war; when, upon this 
principle, you ventured to impose a duty on Coals. In all 
the articles of American contraband trade, who ever heard of 
the smuggling of Red Lead and While Lead ? You might, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contraband, and 
without injury to Commerce, (if this were the whole con¬ 
sideration,) have taxed these commodities, Tlic same may 
be said of Glass. Besides, some of the things taxed were so 
trivial, that the loss of the objects themselves, and their utter 
annihilation out of American Commerce, would have been 
comparatively as nothing. But is the article of Tea such an 
object in the Trade of England, as not to be felt, or felt 
but slightly, like White Lead and Red Lead, and Painters’ 
Colours? Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea 
is perhaps tlie most important object, taking it with its 
necessary connections, of any in the mighty circle of our 
Commerce. If commercial principles had been the true 
motives to the Repeal, or had they been at all attended to, 
Tea would have been the last article we should have left 
taxed for a subject of controversy. 

Sir, It is not a pleasant consideration; but nothing in the 
world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the 
conduct of Ministry in this business, upon the mischief of 
not having large and liberal ideas in the management of 
great affairs. Never have the servants of the state looked 
at the whole of your complicated interests in one connected 
view. They have taken things by bits and scraps, some at 
one time and one pretence, and some at another, just as 
they pressed, without any sort of regard to their relations or 
dependencies. They never had any kind of system, right or 
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WTong; but only invented occasionally some miserable tale 
for the day, in order meanly to sneak out of diHiculiios, into 
which they had proudly strutted. And they Nvcre put to all 
these shifts and devices, full of meanness and full of mischief, 
in order to pilfer piece-meal a repeal of an Act, which they 
had not the generous courage, when they found and felt their 
error, honourably and fairly to disclaim. By sucli manage¬ 
ment, by the irresistible operation of feeble counsels, so paltry 
a sum as Three-pence in the eyes of a financier, so insignifi¬ 
cant an article as Tea in the eyes of a philosopher, have 
shaken the pillars of a Commercial Empire that circled the 
whole globe. 

Do you forget that, in the very last year, you stood on the 
precipice of general bankruptcy ? Your danger was indeed 
great. You were distressed in the affairs of the East India 
Company; and you well know what sort of things are in¬ 
volved in the comprehensive energy of that significant appel¬ 
lation. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on that 
danger, which you thought proper yourselves to aggravate, 
and to display to the world with all the parade of indiscreet 
declamation. The monopoly of the most lucrative trades, 
and the possession of imperial revenues, had brought you to 
the verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your represen¬ 
tation—such, in some measure, was your case. The vent 
of Ten Millions of pounds of this commodity, now locked up 
by the operation of an injudicious Tax, and rotting in the 
warehouses of the Company, would have prevented all this 
distress, and all that series of desperate measures which you 
thought yourselves obliged to take in consequence of it. 
America would have furnished that vent, which no other part 
of the world can furnish but America; where Tea is next 
to a necessary of life; and where the demand grows upon 
the supply. I hope our dear-bought East India Committees 
have done us at least so much good, as to let us know, Uiat, 
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without a more extensive sale of that article, our East India 
revenues and acquisitions can have no certain connection 
with tills country. It is through the American trade of Tea 
that your East India conquests are to be prevented from 
crushing you with their burthen. They are ponderous in¬ 
deed : and they must have that great country to lean upon, 
or they tumble upon your head. It is the same folly that 
has lost you at once the benefit of the West and of the East. 
'J'his folly has thrown open folding-doors to contraband; 
and will be the means of giving the profits of the trade of 
)Our Colonics to every nation but yourselves. Never did a 
jicople suffer so much for the empty words of a preamble. 
It must be given up. For on what principles does it stand ? 
I'his famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the debate, 
as a description of revenue not as yet known in all the com¬ 
prehensive (but too comprehensive I) vocabulary of finance— 
tj preamhiilary tax. It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of 
pedantry, a tax of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a 
lax for anything but benefit to the imposers, or satisfaction 
to the subject. 

Well I but whatever it is, gentlemen will force the Colonists 
to lake the Teas. You will force them? Has seven years' 
struggle yet been able to force them ? O but it seems, ‘ We 
are in the right. The Tax is trifling—in fact it is rather an 
exoneration than an imposition; three-fourths of the duty 
formerly payable on teas exported to America is taken off; 
the place of collection is only shifted; instead of the reten¬ 
tion of a shilling from the Draw-back here, it is three-pence 
Custom paid in America.’ All this, Sir, is very true. But this 
is the very folly and mischief of the Act. Incredible as it may 
seem, you know that you have deliberately thrown away a 
large duty which you held secure and quiet in your hands, for 
the vain hope of getting one three-fourths less, through every 
hazard, through certain litigation, and possibly through war. 
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The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper and 
glass, imposed by the same Act, was exactly in the same 
spirit. There are lieavy excises on those articles when used 
in England. On export, these excises are drawn back. But 
instead of withholding the Draw-back, which might have been 
done, with ease, without charge, without possibility of smug¬ 
gling ; and instead of applying the money (money already in 
your hands) according to your pleasure, you began your 
operations in finance by flinging away your revenue; you 
allowed the whole Draw-back on export, and then you 
charged the duty, (which you had before discharged,) pay¬ 
able in the Colonies; where it was certain the colleclioti 
would devour it to the bone ; if any revenue were ever suf¬ 
fered to be collected at all. One spirit pervades and animates 
the whole mass. 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm to America, 
than to sec you go out of the plain high road of finance, and 
give up your most certain revenues and your clearest inte¬ 
rests, merely for the sake of insultitig your Colonics? No 
man ever doubted that the commodity of I'ca could bear an 
imposition of three-pence. But no commodity will bear 
three-pence, or will bear a penny, when the general feelings 
of men arc irritated, and two millions of people are resolved 
not to pay. The feelings of the Colonics were formerly the 
feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the feelings 
of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the payment of 
twenty shillings. Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr. 
Hampden's fortune ? No I but the payment of half twenty 
shillings, on the principle it was demanded, would Itave made 
him a slave. It is the weight of that preamble, of which you 
arc so fond, and not the weight of the duly, that the Ameri¬ 
cans are unable and unwilling to bear. 

It is then. Sir, upon the principle of this measure, and 
nothing else, that we arc at issue. It is a principle of polili- 
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cal expediency. Your Act of 1767 asserts, that it is expedient 
to raise a revenue in America; your Act of 1769, wliich takes 
away that revenue, contradicts the Act of 1767 ; and, by some¬ 
thing much stronger tlian words, asserts, that it is not expe¬ 
dient. It is a reflexion upon your wisdom to persist in a 
solemn Parliamentary declaration of the expediency of any 
object, for which, at the same time, you make no sort of pro¬ 
vision. And pray, Sir, let not this circumstance escape you ; 
it is very material; that tlie preamble of this Act, which we 
wish to repeal, is not dtclarahry of a right, as some gentlemen 
seem to argue it; it is only a recital of the expediency of a 
certain exercise of a right supposed already to have been 
asserted; an exercise you are now contending for by ways 
and means, which you confess, though they were obeyed, to 
be utterly insufficient for their purpose. You are therefore at 
this moment in the aukward situation of fighting for a phan¬ 
tom ; a quiddity; a thing that wants, not only a substance, 
but even a name ; for a thing, which is neither abstract right, 
nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you. Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible 
incumbrance to you; for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. 
Shew the thing you contend for to be reason; shew it to be 
common sense; shew it to be the means of attaining some 
useful end ; and then I am content to allow it what dignity 
you please. But what dignity is derived from the persever¬ 
ance in absurdity, is more than ever I could discern. The 
Honourable Gentleman has said well—indeed, in most of his 
general observations I agree with him—he says, that this 
subject does not stand as it did formerly. Oh, certainly 
not 1 Every hour you continue on this ill-chosen ground, 
your difficulties thicken on you; and therefore my conclusion 
is, remove from a bad position as quickly as you can. The 
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disirracc, and the necessity, of yielding, both of them, grow 
upon you every hour of your delay. 

But will you repeal the Act, says the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man, at this instant, when America is in open resistance to 
your authority, and that you have just revived your system of 
taxation? He thinks he has driven us into a corner. But 
thus pent up, I am content to meet him; because I enter 
the lists supported by my old authority, his new friends, the 
Ministers themselves. The Honourable Gentleman remem¬ 
bers, that about five years ago as great disturbances as the 
present prevailed in America on account of the new taxes. 
The Ministers represented these disturbances as treasonable ; 
and this House thought proper, on that representation, to 
rtiake a famous address for a revival, and for a new applica¬ 
tion, of a statute of Henry the Eighth. \Vc besought the 
King, in that well-considered address, to inquire into treasons, 
and to bring the supposed traytors from America to Great 
Britain for trial. His ^^ajesty was pleased graciously to pro¬ 
mise a compliance with our request. All the attempts from 
this side of the House to resist these violences, and to bring 
about a repeal, were treated with the utmost scorn. An ap¬ 
prehension of the very consequences now slated by the 
Honourable Gentleman, was then given as a reason for shut¬ 
ting the door against all hope of such an alteration. And so 
strong was the spirit for supporting the new taxes, that the 
Session concluded with the following remarkable declaration. 
After slating the vigorous measures which had been pursued, 
the Speech from the Throne proceeds: 

‘ You have assured me of your firm support in the prose- 
culitm of them. Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more likely to enable the well-disposed among rny 
subjects in that part of the world, effectually to dis¬ 
courage and defeat the designs of the factious and 
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seditious, than the hearty concurrence of ever)’ branch 
of ilie Legislature, in maintaining the execution of the 
laws in every part of my Dominions.’ 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under this Ministry 
could possibly take place. The Honourable Gentleman knows 
as well as I, that the idea was utterly exploded by those who 
sway the House. This speech was made on the ninth day 
of May, 1769. Five days after tliis speech, that is, on the 
13th of the same month, the public Circular Letter, a part of 
which I am going to read to you, was written by Lord Hills¬ 
borough, Secretary of State for the Colonies. After reciting 
the substance of the King’s Speech, he goes on thus : 

* I can take upon me to assure you, notwithstanding in¬ 

sinuations to the contrary, from men with factious and 
seditious views, his hlajesty’s present Administration 
have at no time entertained a design to propose to Parlia- 
men! to lay any further taxes upon America for the pur- 
pose of RAISING A REVENUE; and that it is at 
present their intention to propose, the next Session of 
Parliament, to take off the duties upon glass, paper, 
and colours, upon consideration of such duties having 
been laid contrary to the true principles of Commerce. 

* These have always been, and still are, the sentiments of 

his Majesty's present servants ; and by which their con¬ 
duct in respect to America has been governed. And his 
Majesty relies upon your prudence and fidelity for such 
an explanation of his measures, as may tend to remove 
the prejudices which have been excited by the mis¬ 
representations of those who are enemies to the peace 
and prosperity of Great Britain and her Colonies; and 
to re-establish that mutual confidence and affection, 
upon which the glory and safety of the British Empire 
depend.’ 

Here, Sir, is a canonical book of ministerial scripture; the 
General Epistle to the Americans. What does the gentle¬ 
man say to it ? Here a repeal is promised; promised with- 
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out condition; and while your authority was actually resisted. 
I pass by the public promise of a Peer relative to the repeal 
of ta.xes by this House. I pass by the use of the King's 
name in a matter of supply, that sacred and reserved right of 
the Commons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of Parliament, 
hurling its thunders at the gigantic rebellion of America ; and 
then, five days after, prostrate at the feet of those assemblies 
we afTeclcd to despise ; begging them, by the intervention of 
our ministerial sureties, to receive our submission, and heartily 
promising amendment. These might have been serious 
matters formerly; but we are grown wiser than our fathers. 
Passing, therefore, from the constitutional consideration to 
the mere policy, does not this Letter imply, that the idea of 
taxing America for the purpose of revenue is an abominable 
project; when the Ministry suppose that none but /aciious 
men, and with seditious views, could charge them with it ? 
does not this Letter adopt and sanctify the American distinc¬ 
tion of taxing/or a revenue? does it not formally reject all 
future taxation on that principle? does it not state the minis¬ 
terial rejection of such principle of taxation, not as the occa¬ 
sional, but the constant, opinion of the King’s servants? does 
it not say, I care not how consistently—but docs it not say, 
that their conduct with regard to America has been always 
governed by this policy ? It goes a great deal further. These 
excellent and trusty servants of the King, justly fearful lest 
they themselves should have lost all credit with the world, 
bring out the image of their gracious Sovereign from the in¬ 
most and most sacred shrine, and they pawn him as a security 
for their promises—‘ His Majesty relies on your prudence 
and fidelity for such an explanation of his measures.' These 
sentiments of the Minister, and these measures of his Majesty, 
can only relate to the principle and practice of taxing for a 
revenue; and accordingly Lord Botetourt, stating it as such, 
did, with great propriety, and in the exact spirit of his instruc- 
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tions, endeavour to remove the fears of the Virginian as¬ 
sembly, lest the sentiments, which it seems (unknown to the 
world) had ahvays been those of the Ministers, and by which 
their conduct in respect to America had been governed, should 
by some possible revolution, favourable to wicked American 
taxers, be hereafter counteracted. He addresses them in this 
manner: 'V/ 

It may possibly be objected, that, as his Majesty’s present 
administration arc not immortal, their successors may 
be inclined to attempt to undo what the present 
Ministers shall have attempted to perform; and to 
that objection I can give but this answer; that it is 
my firm opinion, that the plan I have slated to you 
will certainly take place; and that it will never be 
departed from; and so determined am I for ever to 
abide by it, that I will be content to be declared in* 
famous, if I do not, to the last hour of my life, at all 
limes, in all places, and upon all occasions, exert every 
power with which I either am or ever shall be legally 
invested, in order to obtain and maintain for the Con¬ 
tinent of America that sati^action which 1 have been 
authorized to promise this day, by the confidential ser¬ 
vants of our gracious Sovereign, who to my certain 
knowledge rates his honour so high, that he would 
rather part with his crown, than preserve it by deceit, 

A glorious and true character I which (since we suffer his 
Ministers with impunity to answer for his ideas of taxation) 
we ought to make it our business to enable his Majesty 
to preserve in all its lustre. Let him have character, since 
ours is no more 1 Let some part of government be kept 
in respect! 

This Epistle was not the letter of Lord Hillsborough 
solely ; though he held the official pen. It was the letter of 
the Noble Lord upon the floor, and of all the King’s then 
Ministers, who (with I think the exception of two only) are 
his Ministers at this hour. The very first news that a British 
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Parliament heard of what it was to do with the duties wiiich 
it had given and granted to the King, was by the publication 
of the votes of American assemblies. It was in America that 
your resolutions were pre-declared. It was from Uiencc that 
we knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and not a scruple 
more or less, we were to repeal. We were unworthy to be 
let into the secret of our own conduct. The assemblies had 
confidential communications from his Majesty’s confidential 
servants. We were nothing but instruments. Do you, after 
this, wonder that you have no weight and no respect in the 
Colonies ? After this, are you surprised, that Parliament is 
every day and everywhere losing (I feel it with sorrow, I 
utter it with reluctance) tliat reverential afl'eciion, which so 
endearing a name of authority ought ever to carry with it; 
that you are obeyed solely from respect to the bayonet; and 
that this House, the ground and pillar of freedom, is itself 
held up only by the treacherous under-pinning and clumsy 
buttresses of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, wliich is to stand in the place of just policy 
and common sense, had been consulted, there was a time for 
preserving it, and for reconciling it with any concession. If 
in the Session of 1768, that Session of idle terror and empty 
menaces, you had, as you were often pressed to do, repealed 
these taxes; then your strong operations would have come 
justified and enforced, in case your concessions had been re¬ 
turned by outrages. But, preposterously, you began with 
violence; atid before terrors could have any effect, either 
good or bad, your Ministers immediately begged pardon, and 
promised that repeal to the obstinate Americans, which they 
had refused in an easy, good-natured, complying British 
Parliament. The assemblies which had been publicly and 
avowedly dissolved for their contumacy, are called together 
to receive your submission. Your ministerial directors blus¬ 
tered like tragic tyrants here; and then went mumping with 
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a sore leg in America, canting and whining, and complaining 
of faction, which represented them as friends to a revenue 
from the Colonies. I hope nobody in this House will here¬ 
after have the impudence to defend American taxes in the 
name of Ministry. The moment they do, with this letter of 
attorney in my hand, I will tell them, in the authorized terms, 
they are wretches, ‘ with factious and seditious views; enemies 
to the peace and prosperity of the Mother Country and the 
Colonies,’ and subverters ‘ of the mutual affection and con¬ 
fidence on which the glory and safety of the British Empire 
depend.' 

After this letter, the question is no more on propriety or 
dignity. They are gone already. The faith of your Sove¬ 
reign is pledged for the political principle. The general 
declaration in the Letter goes to the whole of it. You must 
therefore either abandon the scheme of taxing; or you must 
send the Ministers tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the Royal Faith for a renunciation of all 
taxes for revenue. Them you must punish, or this faith you 
must preserve. The preservation of this faith is of more 
consequence than the duties on red lead^ or while lead, or 
on broken glass, or alias-ordinary, or demi-fine, or blue royal, 
or bastard, or fool's-cap, which you have given up; or the 
Three-pence on tea which you retained. The Letter went 
stampt with the public authority of this Kingdom. The in¬ 
structions for the Colony Government go under no other 
sanction; and America cannot believe, and will not obey 
you, if you do not presen-e this channel of communication 
sacred. You are now punishing the Colonies for acting on 
distinctions, held out by that very Ministry which is here 
shining in riches, in favour, and in power; and urging the 
punishment of the very offence to which they had themselves 
been the tempters. 

Sir, If reasons respecting simply your own commerce, 
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which is your own convenience, were the sole grounds of the 
repeal of the five duties; why does Lord Hillsborough, in 
disclaiming in the name of the King and Ministry their ever 
having had an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means ‘of re-establishing the confidence and afToction of the 
Colonies?' Is it a way of soothing others, to assure them 
that you will take good care oi yourself A The medium, the 
only medium, for regaining their affection and confidence, 

is, that you will take off something oppressive to their 
minds. Sir, the Letter strongly enforces that idea: for 
though the repeal of the taxes is promised on commercial 
principles, yet the means of counteracting ‘the insinua¬ 
tions of men with factious and seditious views,’ is, by a dis¬ 
claimer of the intention of taxing for revenue, as a constant 
invariable sentiment and rule of conduct in the government 
of America. 

I remember that the noble Lord on the floor, not in a 
former debate to be sure, (it would be disorderly to refer to 

it, I suppose I read it somewhere,) but the noble Lord was 
pleased to say, that he did not conceive how it could enter 
into the head of man to impose such taxes as those of 1767 ; 
1 mean those taxes which he voted for imposing, and voted 
for repealing; ^as being taxes contrary to all the principles of 
commerce, laid on British Manufactures. 

I dare say the noble Lord is perfectly well read, because 
the duly of his particular office requires he should be so, in 
all our revenue laws; and in the policy which is to be col¬ 
lected out of them. Now, Sir, when he had read this Act of 
American revenue, and a little recovered from his astonish¬ 
ment, I suppose he made one step retrograde (it is but one) 
and looked at the Act which stands just before in the Statute 
Book. The American Revenue Act is the forty-fifth chapter; 
the other to which I refer is the forty-fourth of the same 
session. These two Acts arc both to the same purpose; 
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both Revenue Acts; both taxing out of the Kingdom ; and 
both taxing British manufactures exported. As the 45th is 
an Act for raising a revenue in America, the 44th is an Act 
for raising a revenue in the Isle of Man, The two Acts per¬ 
fectly agree in all respects, except one. In the Act for tax¬ 
ing the Isle of Man, the noble Lord will find (not, as in the 
American Act, four or five articles) but almost the whole 
body of British manufactures, taxed from two and a half to 
fifteen per cent., and some articles, such as that of spirits, a 
great deal higher. You did not think it uncommercial to 
tax the whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, 
your agriculture too; for, I now recollect, British com is 
tlicre also taxed up to ten per cent., and tliis too in the very 
head quarters, the very citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 
Now will the noble Lord condescend to tell me why he re¬ 
pealed the taxes on the manufactures sent out to America, 
and not the taxes on the manufactures exported to the Isle 
of Man ? The principle was exactly the same, the objects 
charged infinitely more extensive, the duties without com¬ 
parison higher. Why ? Why, noUvithstanding all his child¬ 
ish pretexts, because the taxes were quietly submitted to in 
the Isle of Man; and because they raised a flame in America. 
Your reasons were political, not commercial. The repeal 
was made, as Lord Hillsborough’s Letter well expresses it, 
to regain * the confidence and affection of the Colonies, on 
which the glory and safety of the British Empire depend.* 
A wise and just motive surely, if ever there was such. But 
the mischief and dishonour is, that you have not done what 
you had given the Colonies just cause to expect, when your 
Ministers disclaimed the idea of taxes for a revenue. There 
is nothing simple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, 
decisive, or steady, in the proceeding, with regard either 
to the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. The whole 
has an air of littleness and fraud. The article of tea is 
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Blurred over in the Circular Letter, as it were by accident— 
nothing is said of a resolution eitlier to keep tliat tax, or 
to give it up. There is no fair dealing in any part of the 
transaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and your public 
faith, give up your tax on tea for raising a revenue, the prin¬ 
ciple of which has, in effect, been disclaimed in your name; 
and which produces you no advantage; no, not a penny. 
Or, if you choose to go on with a poor pretence instead of a 
solid reason, and will still adhere to your cant of commerce, 
you have ten thousand limes more strong commercial reasons 
for giving up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American consumption of teas is annually, I believe, 
worth 300,000/. at the least farthing. If you urge the Ame¬ 
rican violence as a justification of your perseverance in 
enforcing this tax, you know that you can never answer this 
plain question—Why did you repeal the others given in the 
same Act, whilst the very same violence subsisted?—But you 
did not find llie violence cease upon that concession.—No 1 
because the concession was far short of satisfying the prin¬ 
ciple which Lord Hillsborough had abjured; or even the 
pretence on which the repeal of the other taxes was an¬ 
nounced; and because, by enabling the East India Company 
to open a shop for defeating the American resolution not to 
pay that specific tax, you manifestly shewed a hankering after 
the principle of the Act which you formerly had renounced. 
Whatever road you take leads to a compliance with this 
motion. It opens to you at the end of every visto. Your 
commerce, your policy, your promises, your reasons, your 
pretences, your consistency, your inconsistency—all jointly 
oblige you to this repeal. 

But still it sticks in our throats—‘If we go so far, the * 
Americans will go farther.’—We do not know that. We 
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ought, from experience, rather to presume the contrary. Do 
we not know for certain that the Americans are going on 
as fast as possible, whilst we refuse to gratify them? Can 
they do more, or can they do worse, if we yield this point? 
I think this concession will rather fix a turn-pike to prevent 
their further progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies 
of men. But I am sure the natural effect of fidelity, 
clemency, kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order, 
and esteem on the part of the governed. I would certainly, 
at least, give these fair principles a fair trial; which, since 
the making of this act to this hour, they never have had. 

Sir, the Honourable Gentleman having spoken what he 
thought necessary upon the narrow part of the subject, I 
have given him, I hope, a satisfactory answer. He next 
presses me by a variety of direct challenges and oblique 
reflexions to say something on the historical part. 1 sliall, 
therefore, Sir, open myself fully on that important and 
delicate subject; not for the sake of telling you a long story, 
(which I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of,) but for the sake of the weighty instruction that, I flatter 
myself, will necessarily result from it. I shall not be longer, 
if 1 can help it, than so serious a matter requires. 

Permit me then. Sir, to lead yom attention very far back; 
back to the Act of Navigation; the corner-stone of the 
policy of this country with regard to its Colonies. Sir, that 
policy was, from the beginning, purely commercial; and the 
commercial system was wholly restrictive. It was the system 
of a monopoly. No trade was let loose from that constraint, 
but merely to enable the Colonists to dispose of what, in the 
course of your trade, you could not take; or to enable them 
to dispose of such articles as we forced upon them, and for 
which, without some degree of liberty, they could not pay. 
Hence all your specific and detailed enumerations: hence 
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the innumerable checks and counterchecks: hence that in¬ 
finite variety of paper chains by which you bind together 
this complicated system of the Colonies. This principle of 
commercial monopoly runs through no less llian twenty-nine 
Acts of Parliament, from the year 1660 to the unfortunate 
period of 1764. 

In all those acts the system of commerce is establislied, as 
that from whence alone you proposed to make the Colonies 
contribute (I mean directly and by the operation of your 
superintending legislative power,) to liie strength of the 
Empire. I venture to say, that during that whole period, a 
Parliamentary revenue from thence was never once in con¬ 
templation. Accordingly, in all the number of laws passed 
with regard to the Plantations, the words which distinguisli 
revenue laws, specifically as such, were, I think, premedi¬ 
tately avoided. I do not say, Sir, that a form of words 
alters tlie nature of the law, or abridges the power of the 
lawgiver. It certainly does not- However, titles and formal 
preambles are not always idle words; and the lawyers fre¬ 
quently argue from them. I state these facts to shew, not 
what was your right, but wliat has been your settled policy. 
Our revenue laws have usually a /i/lf, purporting their being 
grants; and the words give and grant usually precede the 
enacting parts. Although duties were imposed on America 
in Acts of King Charles tlie Second, and in Acts of King 
William, no one title of giving ‘ an aid to His Majesty,' or 
any other of the usual titles to Revenue Acts, was to be found 
in any of them till 1764; nor were the words ‘give and 
grant ^ in any preamble until the Sixth of George the Second. 
However, the title of this Act of George the Second, not¬ 
withstanding the words of donation, considers it merely as a 
regulation of trade—' An Act for die belter securing of the 
trade of His Majesty's Sugar Colonies in America.’ This 
Act was made on a compromise of all, and at the express 
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desire of a part, of the Colonies themselves. It was there¬ 
fore in some measure with their consent; and having a title 
directly purporting only a commercial regulation^ and being in 
truth nothing more, the words were passed by, at a time 
when no jealousy was entertained, and things were little 
scrutinized. Even Governor Bernard, in his second printed 
letter, dated in 1763, gives it as his opinion, that ‘it was an 
Act of prohibition, not of revenue.' This is certainly true, 
that no Act avowedly for the purpose of revenue, and with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is found in the 
Statute Book until the year 1764. All before this period 
stood on commercial regulation and restraint. The scheme 
of a Colony revenue by British authority appeared therefore 
to the Americans in the light of a great Innovation. The 
words of Governor Bernard’s ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1765, state this idea very strongly. ‘It must,’ says he, ‘have 
been supposed, such an innovation as a Parlianuntary taX' 
ation would cause a great alarm, and meet with much oppo¬ 
sition in most parts of America; it was quite new to the 
people, and had no visible bounds set to it’ After stating 
the weakness of government there, he says; ‘ Was this a time 
to introduce so great a novelty as a Parliamentary inland tax¬ 
ation in America?’ Whatever the right might have been, 
this mode of using it was absolutely new in policy and 
practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of American 
revenue say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a 
law for America to live under. I think so too. I think it, 
if uncompensated, to be a condition of as rigorous servitude 
as men can be subject to. But America bore it from the 
fundamental Act of Navigation until \ 764.—Why ? Because 
men do bear the inevitable constitution of their original 
nature with all its infirmities. The Act of Navigation at¬ 
tended the Colonies from their infancy; grew with their 
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growth and strengthened with their strength. They were 
confirmed in obedience to it, even more by usage than by 
law. They scarcely had remembered a lime wlien they were 
not subject to such restraint. Besides, they were indemnified 
for it by a pecuniary compensation. Their monopolist hap¬ 
pened to be one of the richest men in the world. By his 
immense capital, primarily employed, not for their benefit, 
but his own, they were enabled to proceed with their fish¬ 
eries, their agriculture, their ship-building, (and their trade 
too, within the limits,) in such a manner as got far the start 
of the slow languid operations of unassisted nature. This 
capital was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in the history of 
mankind is like their progress. For my part, I never cast 
an eye on their flourishing commerce, and their cultivated 
and commodious life, but they seem to me rather antient 
nations grown to perfection through a long series of fortu¬ 
nate events, and a train of successful industry, accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the Colonics of yesterday; 
than a set of miserable outcasts, a few years ago not so 
much sent as thrown out, on the bleak and barren shore of 
a desolate wilderness tlircc thousand miles from all civilized 
intercourse. 

All this was done by England, whilst England pursued 
trade, and forgot revenue. You not only acquired com¬ 
merce, but you actually created the very objects of trade in 
.America; and by that creation you raised the trade of this 
kingdom at least four-fold. America had the compensation 
of your capital, which made her bear her servitude. She 
had another compensation, which you are now going to take 
away from her. She had, except the commercial restraint, 
every characteristic mark of a free people in all her internal 
concerns. She had the image of the British Constitution. 
She had the substance. She was taxed by her own repre¬ 
sentatives. She chose most of her own magistrates. She 
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paid l)iem all. She had in effect the sole disposal of her 
own internal government. This whole state of commercial 
servitude and civil liberty, taken together, is certainly not 
perfect freedom; but comparing it with the ordinary circum¬ 
stances of human nature, it was a happy and a liberal con¬ 
dition. 

I know, Sir, that great and not unsuccessful pains have 
been taken to inflame our minds by an outcry, in this House 
and out of it, that in America the Act of Navigation neither 
is, nor ever was, obeyed. But if you take the Colonies 
through, I affirm, that its authority never was disputed; that 
it was nowhere disputed for any lengtlr of time ; and, on the 
whole, that it was well observed. Wherever the Act pressed 
hard, many individuals indeed evaded it. This is nothing. 
These scattered individuals never denied the law, and never 
obeyed it. Just as it happens whenever the laws of trade, 
whenever the laws of revenue, press hard upon the people 
in England; in that case all your shores are full of contra¬ 
band. Your right to give a monopoly to the East India 
Company, your right to lay immense duties on French 
brandy, are not disputed in England. You do not make 
this charge on any man. But you know that there is not a 
creek from Pentland Frith to the Isle of Wight, in which 
they do not smuggle immense quantities of teas, East India 
goods, and brandies. I take it for granted, that the autho¬ 
rity of Governor Bernard in this point is indisputable. 
Speaking of these laws as they regarded that part of 
America now in so unhappy a condition, he says, ‘ I believe 
they are nowhere better supported than in this Province; 
I do not pretend that it is entirely free from a breach of 
these laws; but that such a breach, if discovered, is justly 
punished.' What more can you say of the obedience to any 
laws in any Country ? An obedience to these laws formed 
the acknowledgment, instituted by yourselves, for your 
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superiority; and was the payment you originally imposed 
for your protection. 

Whether you were right or wrong in establishing the 
Colonies on the principles of commercial monopoly, raiher 
than on that of revenue, is at this day a problem of mere 
speculation. You cannot have both by the same authority. 
To join together the restraints of an universal internal and 
external monopoly, with an universal internal and external 
taxation, is an unnatural union; perfect uncompensated 
slavery. You have long since decided for yourself and 
them; and you and they have prospered exceedingly under 
that decision. 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from that 
choice until the period immediately on the close of the last 
war. Then a scheme of government new in many things 
seemed to have been adopted. I saw, or I thought I saw, 
several symptoms of a great change, whilst I sat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a scat in 
this House. At that period the necessity was established of 
keeping up no less than twenty new regiments, with twenty 
colonels capable of scats in this House. This scheme was 
adopted with very general applause from all sides, at the 
very time that, by your conquests in America, your danger 
from foreign attempts in that part of the world was much 
lessened, or indeed rather quite over. When this huge en- 
crease of military establisliment was resolved on, a revenue 
was to be found to support so great a burthen. Country 
gentlemen, the great patrons of (economy, and the great re- 
sisters of a standing armed force, would not have entered 
with much alacrity into the vote for so large and so expensive 
an army, if they had been very sure that they were to con¬ 
tinue to pay for it. But hopes of another kind were held 
out to them; and in particular, I well remember, that Mr. 
Townshend, in a brilliant harangue on this subject, did dazzle 
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them, by playing before their eyes the image of a revenue to 
be raised in America. 

Here began to dawn the first glimmerings of this new 
Colony system. It appeared more distinctly afterwards, 
when it was devolved upon a person to whom, on other 
accounts, this country owes very great obligations. I do be¬ 
lieve, that he had a very serious desire to benefit the public. 
But with no small study of the detail, he did not seem to 
have his view, at least equally, carried to the total circuit of 
our affairs. He generally considered his objects in lights 
that were rather too detached. Whether the business of an 
American revenue was imposed upon him altogether; whether 
it was entirely the result of his own speculation; or, what is 
more probable, that his own ideas rather coincided with the 
instructions he had received; certain it is, that, wth the 
best intentions in the world, he first brought this fatal scheme 
into form, and established it by Act of Parliament. 

No man can believe, that at this time of day I mean to 
lean on the venerable memory of a great man, whose loss we 
deplore in common. Our little party-differences have been 
long ago composed; and I have acted more with him, and 
certainly with more pleasure with him, than ever I acted 
against him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate 
figure in this country. With a masculine understanding, 
and a stout and resolute heart, he had an application undis¬ 
sipated and unwearied. He took public business, not as a 
duty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasiue he was to enjoy; 
and he seemed to have no delight out of this House, except 
in such things as some way related to the business that was 
to be done within it. If he was ambitious, I will say this for 
him, his ambition was of a noble and generous strain. It was 
to raise himself, not by the low, pimping politicks of a Court, 
but to win his way to power, through the laborious grada¬ 
tions of public service; and to secure to himself a well-earned 
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rank in Parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its constitu¬ 
tion. and a perfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be from defects 
not intrinsical; they must be rather sought in the particular 
habits of his life; which, though they do not alter the ground¬ 
work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, which is, in 
my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences; 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put to¬ 
gether ; but it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, 
to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the same pro¬ 
portion. Passing from that study he did not go very largely 
into the world; but plunged into business; I mean into the 
business of office; and the limited and fixed methods and 
forms established there. Much knowledge is to be had un¬ 
doubtedly in that line; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant with office are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge¬ 
ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to 
think the substance of business not to be mucli more im¬ 
portant than the forms in which it is conducted. These forms 
are adapted to ordinary occasions; and therefore persons 
who are nurtured in office do admirably well as long as 
things go on in their common order; but when the high 
roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new and 
troubled scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far 
more extensive comprehension of things, is requisite, than 
ever office gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville 
thought belter of the wisdom and power of human legislation 
than in truth it deserves. He conceived, and many conceived 
along with him, that the flourishing trade of this country was 
greatly owing to law and institution, and not quite so much 
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to liberty; for but too many are apt to believe regulation to 
be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Among regulations, 
that which stood first in reputation was his idol. I mean the 
Act of Navigation. He has often professed it to be so. 
The policy of that Act is, I readily admit, in many respects, 
well understood. But 1 do say, that if the Act be suffered to 
run the full length of its principle, and is not changed and 
modified according to the change of limes and the fluctuation 
of circumstances, it must do great mischief, and frequently 
even defeat its own purpose. 

After the war, and in the last years of it, the trade of 
America had encreased far beyond the speculations of the 
most sanguine imaginations. It swelled out on every side. 
It filled all its proper channels to the brim. It overflowed 
with a rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the right 
and on the left, it spread out upon some places where it w.as 
indeed improper, upon others where it was only irregular. 
It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact; and great 
trade will always be attended with considerable abuses. The 
contraband will always keep pace in some measure with the 
fair trade. It should stand as a fundamental maxim, that no 
vulgar precaution ought to be employed in the cure of evils, 
which are closely connected with the cause of our prosperity. 
Perhaps this great person turned his eyes somewhat less 
than was just towards the incredible increase of the fair 
trade; and looked with something of too exquisite a jealousy 
towards the contraband. He certainly felt a singular degree 
of anxiety on the subject; and even began to act from that 
passion earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilst he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, though not strictly called 
upon in his official line, he presented a very strong memorial 
to the Lords of the Treasury, (my Lord Bute was then at the 
head of the board,) heavily complaining of the growth of the 
illicit commerce in America. Some mischief happened even 
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at that time from this over-earnest zeal. Much greater hap¬ 
pened afterwards, when it operated with greater power in the 
higliest department of the finances. The bonds of the Act of 
Navigation were straitened so much, that America was on the 
point of having no trade, either contraband or legitimate. 
They found, under the construction and execution so used, 
the Act no longer tying, but actually strangling them. All 
this coming with new enumerations of commodities; wiilt 
regulations which in a manner put a stop to the mutual 
coasting intercourse of the Colonies: with the appointment 
of Courts of Admiralty under various improper circumstances; 
with a sudden extinction of the paper currencies; with a 
compulsory provision for the quartering of soldiers; the 
people of America thought themselves proceeded against as 
delinquents, or, at best, as people under suspicion of delin¬ 
quency; and in such a manner as, they imagined, their 
recent services in the war did not at all merit. Any of these 
innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have alarmed 
alone; some might be thought reasonable; the multitude 
struck them with terror. 

But the grand manoeuvre in that business of new regulat¬ 
ing the Colonies, was the 15th Act of the Fourth of George 
the Third; which, besides containing several of the matters to 
which I have just alluded, opened a new principle; and here 
properly began the second period of the policy of this coun¬ 
try with regard to the colonics; by which the scheme of a 
regular Plantation Parliamentary revenue was adopted in 
theory, and settled in practice. A revenue not substituted 
in the place of, but superadded to, a monopoly; which mono¬ 
poly was enforced at the same time with additional strictness, 
and the execution put into military hands. 

This Act, Sir, had for the first time the title of ' granting 
duties in the Colonies and Plantations of America;* and for 
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the first lime it was asserted in the preamble, ' that it was 
fust and necessary, that a revenue should be raised there.’ 
Then came the technical words of ‘giving and granting;' 
and thus a complete American Revenue Act was made in all 
the forms, and with a full avowal of the right, equity, policy, 
and even necessity of taxing the Colonics, without any formal 
consent of tlieirs. There are contained also in the preamble 
to that Act these very remarkable words—the Commons, &c. 
—‘ being desirous to make sonu provision in the present 
session of Parliament towards raising the Said revenue.' By 
these words it appeared to the Colonics, that this Act was 
but a beginning of sorrows; that every session was to produce 
something of the same kind; that we were to go on, from 
day to day, in charging them with such taxes as we pleased, 
for such a military force as we should think proper. Had 
this plan been pursued, it was evident that the provincial 
assemblies, in which the Americans felt all their portion of 
importance, and beheld their sole image of freedom, were 
ipso facto annihilated. This ill prospect before them seemed 
to be boundless in extent, and endless in duration. Sir, they 
were not mistaken. The Ministry valued tliemselves when 
lliis Act passed, and when they give notice of the Stamp Act, 
that both of the duties came very short of their ideas of 
American taxation. Great was the applause of this measure 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on America, 
whilst they cried out that they were nearly crushed with 
those which the war and tlieir own grants had brought upon 
them. 

Sir, it has been said in the debate, that when the first 
American Revenue Act (the Act in 1764, imposing the port 
duties) passed, the Americans did not object to the principle. 
It is true they touched it but very tenderly. It was not a 
direct attack. They w’cre, it is true, as yet novices; as yet 
unaccustomed to direct attacks upon any of the rights of 
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Parliament, The duties were port duties, like those they 
had been accustomed to bear; with this difference, that the 
title was not the same, the preamble not the same, and the 
spirit altogether unlike. But of what sert'ice is this observa¬ 
tion to the cause of those that make it? It is a full refutation 
of the pretence for their present cruelty to America; for 
it shews, out of their own mouths, that our Colonies were 
backward to enter into the present vexatious and ruinous 
controversy. 

There is also another circulation abroad, (spread with a 
malignant intention, which 1 cannot attribute to those who 
say the same thing in this House,) that Mr. Grenville gave 
the Colony agents an option for their assemblies to tax 
themselves, which they had refused. I find that much stress 
is laid on this, as a fact. However, it happens neither to be 
true nor possible. I will observe first, that Mr. Grenville 
never thought fit to make this apology for himself in the 
innumerable debates that were had upon the subject. He 
might have proposed to the Colony agents, that they should 
agree in some mode of taxation as the ground of an Act of 
Parliament But he never could have proposed that they 
should tax themselves on requisition, which is the assertion 
of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville well knew, that the 
Colony agents could have no general powers to consent to 
it; and they had no time to consult their assemblies for par¬ 
ticular powers, before he passed his first Revenue Act If 
you compare dates, you will find it impossible. Burthened 
as the agents knew the colonics were at tliat time, they could 
not give the least hope of such grants. His own favoiuite 
govemour was of opinion that the Americans were not then 
taxable objects. 

* Nor was the time less favourable to the tquily of such a 
taxation. 1 don't mean to dispute the reasonableness 
of America contributing to the charges of Great Britain 
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when she is able; nor, I believe, would the Americans 
llicinselves have disputed it, at a proper time and season. 
But it should be considered that the American govern¬ 
ments themselves have, in the prosecution of the 
late war, contracted very laVge debts; which it will take 
some years to pay off, and in the mean time occasion 
very burdensome taxes for that purpose only. For in¬ 
stance, this government, which is as much before-hand 
as any, raises every year 37,500/. sterling for sinking 
their debt, and must continue it for four years longer 
at least before it will be clear.’ 

These arc the words of Governor Bernard’s letter to a 
member of the old Ministr)*, and which he has since printed. 
Mr. Grenville could not have made this proposition to the 
agents, for another reason. He was of opinion, which he has 
declared in this House an hundred times, that the Colonies 
could not legally grant any revenue to the Crown; and that 
infinite mischiefs would be the consequence of such a power. 
When Mr. Grenville had passed the first Revenue Act, and 
in the same session had made this House come to a resolu¬ 
tion for laying a stamp-duty on America, between that time 
and the passing the Stamp Act into a law, he told a con¬ 
siderable and most respectable merchant, a member of this 
House, whom I am truly sorry I do not now see in his place, 
when he represented against ijiis proceeding, that if the 
stamp-duty was disliked, he was willing to exchange it for 
any other equally productive; but that, if he objected to the 
Americans being taxed by Parliament, he might save himself 
the trouble of the discussion, as he was determined on the 
measure. This is the fact, and, if you please, I will mention 
a very unquestionable authority for it. 

Thus, Sir, I have disposed of this falsehood. But false¬ 
hood has a perennial spring. It is said, that no conjecture 
could be made of the dislike of the Colonies to the principle. 
This is as untrue as the other. After the resolution of the 
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House, and before the passing of ihe Stamp Act, tlie Colonies 
of Massachusct’s Bay and Now York did send remonstrances, 
objecting to this mode of Parliamentary taxation. What 
was the consequence ? They were suppressed ; they were 
put under the table, notwithstanding an Onlcr of Council to 
the contrary, by the Ministry which composed the very Coun¬ 
cil that had made the Order : and thus the House proceeded 
to its business of taxing witliout the least regular knowledge 
of the objections which were made to it. But to give that 
House its due, it was not over-desirous to receive informa¬ 
tion, or to hear remonstrance. On the r5th of February, 
1765, whilst the Stamp Act was under deliberation, they re¬ 
fused with scorn even so much as to receive four petitions 
presented from so respectable Colonics as Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and Carolina; besides one from the traders 
of Jamaica. As to the Colonics, they had no alternative left 
to them, but to disobey; or to pay the taxes imposed by 
that Parliament which was not suffered, or did not suffer 
itself, even to hear them remonstrate upon the subject. 

This was the stale of the Colonies before Iiis Majesty 
thought fit to change his Ministers. It stands upon no 
authority of mine. It is proved by uncontrovertible records. 
The Honourable Gentleman has desired some of us to lay 
our hands upon our hearts, and answer to his queries upon 
the historical part of this consideration; and by his manner 
(as well as my eyes could discern it) he seemed to address 
himself to me. 

Sir, I will answer him as clearly as I am able, and with 
great openness; I have nothing to conceal. In the year 
sixty-five, being in a very private station, far enough from 
any line of business, and not having the honour of a seat in 
this House, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then Ministry, by the intervention of a common friend, 
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to become connected with a very noble person, and at the 
head of the Treasury department. It was indeed in a situa¬ 
tion of little rank and no consequence, suitable to the medi¬ 
ocrity of my talents and pretensions. But a situation near 
enough to enable me to see, as well as others, what was 
going on; and I did see in that noble person such sound 
principles, such an enlargement of mind, such clear and 
sagacious sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, as well as others much belter than me, by an inviolable 
attachment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockinghatn very early in tliat summer received a strong 
representation from many v/eighty English merchants and 
manufacturers, from governors of provinces and commanders 
of men of war, against almost the whole of the American 
commercial regulations: and particularly wiih regard to the 
total ruin which was threatened to the Spanish trade. I 
believe, Sir, the noble Lord soon saw his way in this business. 
But he did not rashly dotcrininc against Acts which it might 
be supposed were the result of much deliberation. However, 
Sir, he scarcely began to open the ground, when the whole 
veteran body of office took the alarm. A violent out-cry of all 
(except those who knew and felt the mischief) was raised 
against any alteration. On one hand, his attempt was a 
direct violation of treaties and public law; on the other, the 
Act of Navigation and all the corps of trade lawsw’cre drawn 
up in array against it. 

The first step the noble Lord took, was to have the opinion 
of his excellent, learned, and ever lamented friend the late 
Mr. Yorke, tlien Attorney-General, on the point of law. 
When he knew that formally and officially, which in sub¬ 
stance he had known before, he immediately dispatched 
orders to redress the grievance. But I will say it for the 
then minister, he is of that constitution of mind, that I know 
he would have issued, on the same critical occasion, the very 
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same orders, if the Acts of Trade had been, as they were not, 
directly against him; and would have chearfully submillcil 
to the equity of Parliament for his indemnity. 

On the conclusion of tliis business of the Spanish trade, 
the news of the troubles on account of the Stamp Act 
arrived in England. It was not until the end of October 
that these accounts were received. No sooner had the sound 
of that mighty tempest reached us in England, than tljc 
whole of the then opposition, instead of feeling humbled by 
the unhappy issue of their measures, seemed to be infinitely 
elated, and cried out, that .the Ministry, from envy to the 
glory of tlieir predecessors, were prepared to repeal the 
Stamp Act. Near nine years after, the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man lakes quite opposite ground, and now challenges me to 
put my hand to my heart, and say, whether llie Ministry had 
resolved on the repeal till a considerable lime after the 
meeting of Parliament. Though I do not .very well know 
what the Honourable Gentleman wishes to infer from the ad¬ 
mission, or from the denial, of this fact, on which he so ear¬ 
nestly adjures me; I do put my hand on my heart, and assure 
him, that they did not come to a resolution rlireclly to repeal. 
They weighetWthis matter as its diflficulty and importance re¬ 
quired. They considered maturely among themselves. They 
consulted with all who could give advice or information. It 
was not determined until a little before the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment ; but it was determined, and the main lines of their own 
plan marked out, before that meeting. Two questions arose 
—(I hope 1 am not going into a narrative troublesome to the 
Mouse—) 

[A cry of, ‘ Go on, go on’.] 

The first of the two considerations was, whether the repeal 
should be total, or whether only partial; taking out every¬ 
thing burthensomc and productive, and reserving only an 
empty acknowledgement, such as a stamp on cards or dice. 

K 2 
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The other question was, on what principle the Act should be 
repealed? On this head also two principles were started. 
One. that the legislative rights of this country, with regard 
to America, were not entire, but had certain restrictions and 
limitations. The other principle was, that taxes of this kind 
were contrary to the fundamental principles of commerce on 
which the Colonies were foundetl; and contrary to every idea 
of political equity; by which equity we are bound, as much 
as possible, to extend the spirit and benefit of the British 
constitution to every part of the British dominions. The 
option, both of the measure, and of the principle of repeal, 
was made before the session ; and I wonder how any one can 
read the King’s speech at the opening of that session, without 
seeing in that speech both the repeal and the Declaratory Act 
very sulliciently crayoned out. Those who cannot see this 
can see nothing. 

Surely the Honourable Gentleman will not think that a 
great deal less lime than was then employed ought to have 
been spent in deliberation, when he considers that the news 
of the troubles did not arrive till towards the end of October. 
The Parliament sat to fill the vacancies on the i4lh day 
of December, and on business the 14th of^he following 

J anuary. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the don ton of the court then 
was, a modification, would have satisfied a timid, unsys¬ 
tematic, procrastinating Ministry, as such a measure has 
since done such a Ministry. A modification is the constant 
resource of weak, undeciding minds. To repeal by the 
denial of our right to tax in the preamble, (and this too did 
not want advisers,) would have cut, in the heroic style, the 
Gordian knot with a sword. Either measure would have 
cost no more than a day’s debate. But when the total repeal 
was adopted; and adopted on principles of policy, of equity, 
and of commerce ; this plan made it necessary to enter into 
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many and diflicuU measures. It became necessary to open a 
very large field of evidence commensurate to these extensive 
views. But then this labour did knight's service. It opened 
the eyes of several to the true state of the American affairs ; 
it enlarged their ideas; it removed prejudices; and it con¬ 
ciliated the opinions and affections of men. The noble Lord, 
who then took the lead in administration, my Honourable 
Friend under me, and a Right Honourable Gentleman, (if he 
will not reject his share, and it was a large one, of this busi¬ 
ness,) exerted the most laudable industry in bringing before 
you the fullest, most impartial, and least garbled body of 
evidence that was ever produced to this House. I think the 
inquiry lasted in the committee for six weeks; and, at its 
conclusion, this House, by an independent, noble, spirited, 
and unexpected majority ; by a majority that will redeem all 
the acts ever done by majorities in Parliament; in the teeth 
of all the old mercenary Swiss of state, in despite of all the 
speculators and augurs of political events, in defiance of the 
whole embattled legion of veteran pensioners and practised 
instruments of a Court, gave a total repeal to the Stamp Act, 
and (if it had been so permitted) a lasting peace to this whole 
Empire. 

I state, Sir, these particulars, because this act of spirit and 
fortitude has lately been, in the circulation of the season, and 
in some hazarded declamations in this House, attributed to 
timidity. If, Sir, the conduct of Ministry, in proposing the 
Repeal, had arisen from timidity with regard to themselves, 
it would have been greatly to be condemned. Interested 
timidity disgraces as much in the Cabinet, as personal timidity 
does in the field. But timidity, witli* regard to the well-being 
of our country, is heroic virtue. The noble Lord who then 
conducted affairs, and his worthy collogues, whilst they 
trembled at the prospect of such distresses as you have since 
brought upon yourselves, were not afraid steadily to look in 
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tlie face that glaring and dazzling influence at which the eyes of 
eagles have blenched. Me looked in the face one of the ablest, 
and, let me say. not the most scrupulous, oppositions, that 
perhaps ever was in this House; and withstood it, unaided 
by even one of llic usual supports of administration. lie 
(lid this when he repealed the Stamp Act. He looked in the 
face a person he had long respected and regarded, and 
whose aid was then particularly wanting; I mean I-ord 
Cltailtam. He did this when he passed the Declaratory 
Act. 

It is now given out for the usual purposes by the usual 
emissaries, that Lord Rockingham did not consent to the 
repeal of this Act until lie Mas bullied into it by Lord 
Chatham ; and the reporters have gone so far as publicly to 
assert, in an hundred companies, that the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man under the gallery, mIio proposed the repeal in llie 
American Committee, had another sett of resolutions in his 
pocket directly llie reverse of those lie moved. Tliese arti¬ 
fices of a desperate cause are at this lime spread abroad, 
M'ilh incredible care, in every part of the town, from the 
liighest to the loM’est companies; as if the industry of the 
circulation were to make amends for the absurdity of llie 
report. 

Sir, whether the noble Lord is of a complexion to be bullied 
by Lord Chatham, or by any man, I must submit to those 
M'ho know him. I confess, M'hcn I look back to that lime, 1 
consider him as placed in one of the most trying situations in 
M’hich, perhaps, any man ever stood. In the House of Peers 
there M’ere very few of the ^linistry, out of llie noble Lord s 
own particular connexion, (except Lord Lgmont, who acted, 
as far as I could discern, an honourable and manly part,) 
that did not look to some other future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There were in both Houses new and 
menacing appearances, that might very naturally drive any 
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Other, than a most resolute minister, from liis measure or 
from his station. The household troops openly revolted, 
'i'he allies of Minislr)*, (those, I mean, who supported some 
of their measures, but refused responsibility for any,) en¬ 
deavoured to undermine their credit, and to lake ground that 
must be fatal to the success of the very cause which they 
would be iliought to countenance. The question of the re¬ 
peal was brought on by Ministry in the Committee of tins 
House, in the very instant when it was known that more 
tlian one Court negotiation was carrying on with the heads 
of the Opposition. Everything, upon every side, was full of 
traps and mines. Earth below shook; heaven above menaced; 
all the elements of Ministerial safety were dissolved. It was 
in the midst of this chaos of plots and counter-plots ; it was 
in the midst of this complicated warfare against public op¬ 
position and private treachery, that the firmness of that noble 
Person was put to the proof. He never stirred from his 
ground; no, not an inch. He remained fixed and deter¬ 
mined, in principle, in mc.asure, and in conduct. Me prac¬ 
tised no managements. He secured no retreat, lie sought 
no apology. 

I will likewise do justice, I ought to do it, to the Honour¬ 
able Gentleman who led us in this House. Far from the 
duplicity wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with 
alaciily and resolution. Wc all felt inspired by the example 
he gave us, down even to myself, the weakest in that 
phalanx. 1 declare for one, I knew well enough (it could 
not be concealed from anybody) the true state of things; 
but, in my life, 1 never came with so much spirits into this 
House. It was a lime for a man to act in. Wc had power¬ 
ful enemies; but we had faithful and determined friends; 
and a glorious cause. We had a great battle to fight; but 
wc had the means of fighting; not as now, when our arms 
are lied behind us. We did fight tliat day, and conquer. 
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I icnicmber, Sir, wiih a melancholy pleasure, the situation 
of the Honourable Gentleman who made tlie motion for the 
repeal; in that crisis, when the whole trading interest of this 
Kmpirc, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return of 
light, tlieir fate from your resolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, thrown 
open, showed iliem the figure of their deliverer in the well- 
earned inunijih of his important victory, from tlie whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst of 
gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like chil- 
<lrcn on a long absent father. They clung about him as 
captives about their redeemer. All England, all America, 
joined to his apphiuse. Nor did he seem insensible to the 
best of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens. ckvatal art:/ joy brighuned his crest. 

I stood near him j and his face, to use the expression of the 
Scripture of the first martyr—his face was as if it liad been the 
face of an angel. I do not know how others feel; but if I 
had stood in lliat situation, I never would have exchanged 
it for all that kings in their profusion could bestow. I did 
hope that that day's danger and honour would have been a 
bond to hold us all together for ever. But, alas 1 that, with 
other pleasing visions, is long since vanished. 

Sir, this act of supreme magnanimity has been repre¬ 
sented, as if it had been a measure of an Administration, that 
having no scheme of their own, took a middle line, pilfered 
a bit from one side and a bit from the other. Sir, they took 
no middle lines. They difl'ered fundamentally from the 
schemes of both parties; but they presen-ed tlie objects of 
both. They preserved the authority of Great Britain. They 
preserved the equity of Great Britain. They made the 
Declaratory Act; they repealed the Stamp Act. They did 
\3CA\\ fully : because the Declaratory Act was without qualify 
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cation; and tJjc repeal of ihe Stamp Act total. This they 
did in the situation I have described. 

Now, Sir, what will the advers.iry say to both these Acts? 
If the principle of the Declaratory Act was not good, the 
principle we are contending for this day is monstrous. If 
the principle of the Repeal was not good, why are we not at 
war for a real, substantial, effective revenue? If both were 
bad, why has this Ministry incurred all the inconvcnicncies of 
both and of all schemes ? Why have they enacted, repealed, 
enforced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce again? 

Sm, I think I may as well now, as at any other time, 
speak to a certain mailer of fact, not wholly unrelated to the 
question under your consideration. We, who would per¬ 
suade you to revert to the aniient policy of this Kingdom, 
labour under the eflfect of this short current phrase, which 
the Court leaders have given out to all their corps, in order 
to lake away the credit of those who would prevent you from 
that frantic war you are going to wage upon your Colonies. 
Their cant is this; ‘All the disturbances in America have 
been created by the Repeal of the Stamp Act.' I suppress 
for a moment my indignation at the falsehood, baseness, and 
absurdity of this most audacious assertion. Instead of re¬ 
marking on the motives and character of those who have 
issued it for circulation, I will clearly lay before you the 
stale of America, antecedently to that Repeal; after the Re¬ 
peal; and since the renewal of the schemes of American 
taxation. 

It is said, that the disturbances, if Uieie were any, before 
the Repeal, were slight; and without diflicully or inconve¬ 
nience might have been suppressed. For an answer to this 
assertion 1 will send you to the great author and patron of 
the Stamp Act, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this Country, and fully apprized of the state of that, raadct 
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before a Repeal was so much as aglialed in this House, the 
motion which is on your Journals; and which, to save the 
Clerk the trouble of turning to it, I will now read to you. 
It was for an amendment to the Address of the i 7 lh of 
December, 1765 : 

*To express our just resentment and indignation at the 

lumullSy and insurrections which have been 
excited and carried on in North America; and at the 
resistance given, by ofen and rebellious force, to the 
execution of the laws in that part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. And to assure His Majesty, that his 
faithful Commons, animated with the warmest duty 
and attachment to his Royal Person and Government, 
will firmly and effectually support His Majesty in all 
such measures as shall be necessary for preserving 
and supporting the legal dependence of the Colonies 
on the Mother Country,' &c., &c. 

Here was certainly a disturbance preceding the Repeal; 
such a disturbance as Mr. Grenville thought necessary to 
qualify by the name of an insurrection, and the epithet of a 
rebellious force: terms much stronger than any by which 
those, who then supported his motion, have ever since 
thought proper to distinguish the subsequent disturbances 
in America. They were disturbances which seemed to him 
and his friends to justify as strong a promise of support, as 
hath been usual to give in the beginning of a war with the 
most powerful and declared enemies. When the accounts 
of the American Governors came before the House, they 
appeared stronger even than the warmth of public imagina* 
tion imd painted them; so much stronger, that the papers 
on your table bear me out in saying, that all the late dis¬ 
turbances, which have been at one time the Minister’s 
motives for the repeal of five out of si.x of the new Court 
taxes, and are now his pretences for refusing to repeal that 
sixth, did not amount—why do I compare them?—no, not 
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to a tenth part of the tumults and violence which prevailed 

Ion;? before the Repeal of that Act. 

Ministry cannot refuse the aulhonty of the Commander- 
in-chief, General Gage, who, in his letter of the 4ih of 
November, from New York, thus represents the stale of 
things: 

‘It is dilTicuU to say, from the /lig/us/ to the Icrwest, who 
has not been accessory to this insurrection, cither by 
writing or mutual agreements, to oppose the Act, by 
what they are pleased to term all legal opposition 
to it. Nothing effectual has been proposed, cither to 
prevent or quell the tumult. The rest of the Provinces 
are in the same situation as to a positive refusal to lake 
the stamps; and llircatcning those who shall take 
them, to plunder and murder them; and this affair 
stands in all the Provinces, that unless the Act, from 
its own nature, enforce itself, nothing but a very con¬ 
siderable military force can do it.’ 

It is remarkable, Sir, that the persons who formerly 
trumpeted foith the most loudly, the violent resolutions of 
assemblies; the universal insurrections; the seizing and 
burning the stamped papers; the forcing stamp ofticers to 
resign their commissions under the gallows; the rifling and 
pulling down of the houses of magistrates; and the expul¬ 
sion from their country of all who dared to write or speak a 
single word in defence of the powers of Parliament; these 
very trumpeters are now the njcn that represent the whole 
as a mere trifle; and choose to date all the disturbances 
from the Repeal of the Stamp Act, which put an end to 
them. Hear your officers abroad, and let them refute this 
shameless falsehood, who, in all their correspondence, slate 
the disturbances as owing to their true causes, the discontent 
of the people, from the taxes. You have this evidence in 
your own archives—and it will give you compleat satisfac¬ 
tion ; if you arc not so far lost to all Parliamentary ideas of 
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iiiformation, as rather to credit the lye of the day, tlian the 
records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of Court reporters, when they are forced 
into day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another; but 
they shall have no refuge; I will make them bolt out of all 
their holes. Conscious that they must be bafiled, when they 
attribute a precedent disturbance to a subsequent measure, 
they lake other ground, almost as absurd, but very common 
in modern practice, and very wicked; which is, to attribute 
the ill effect of ill-juilged conduct to the arguments which 
liad been used to dissuade us from it. They say, that the 
opposition made in Parliament to the Stamp Act at the time 
of its passing, encouraged the Americans to their resistance. 
This has even formally appeared in print in a regular volume, 
from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. 
Tucker is already a dean, and his earnest labours in this 
vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a bishoprick. But this 
assertion too, just like the rest, is false. In all the papers 
which have loaded your table; in all the vast crowd of verbal 
witnesses that appeared at your bar, witnesses which were 
indiscriminately produced from both sides of the House; 
not the least hint of such a cause of disturbance has ever ap¬ 
peared. As to the fact of a strenuous opposition to the 
Stamp Act, I sat as a stranger in your gallery when the Act 
was under consideration. Far from anything inflammatory, 
I never heard a more languid debate in this House. No more 
than two or three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke against 
the Act, and that with great reserve, and remarkable temper. 
There was but one division in the whole progress of the Bill; 
and the minority did not reach to more than 39 or 40. In 
the House of Lords I do not recollect that there was any de¬ 
bate or division at all. I am sure there was no protest. In 
fact, the affair passed with so very, very little noise, that in 
town they scarcely knew the nature of what you were doing. 
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The opposilion to the Bill in England never could i»avc done 
this mischief, because there scarcely ever was less of opposi¬ 
tion to a bill of consequence. 

Sir, the agents and distributors of falsehoods have, with 
their usual industry, circulated another lye of the same nature 
with the former. It is this, that the disturbances arose from 
the account which had been received in America of the 
change in the Ministry. No longer awed, it seems, with the 
spirit of the former rulers, they thought themselves a match 
for what our calumniators chose td qualify by the name of so 
feeble a Ministry as succeeded. Feeble in one sense these 
men cerLainly may be called ; for, with all their efforts, and 
they have made many, they have not been able to resist the 
distempered vigour, and insane alacrity, with which you are 
rushing to your ruin. But it does so happen, that the falsity 
of this circulation is (like the rest) demonstrated by indis¬ 
putable dales and records. 

So little was the change known in America, that the letters 
of your Governors, giving an account of these disturbances 
long after they had arrived at their highest pitch, were all 
directed to the 0 /d Ministry, and particularly to the Earl oj 
Halifax, the Secretary of Stale corresponding with the 
Colonies, without once in the smallest degree intimating the 
slightest suspicion of any Ministerial revolution whatsoecer. 
The Ministry was not changed in England until the loih day 
of July, 1765. On the 14th of the preceding June, Governor 
Fauquier from Virginia writes thus; and writes thus to the 
Earl of Halifax : 

‘ Government is set at defiance, not having strength enough 
in her hands to enforce obedience to the laws of the 
community.——The private distress, which every man 
feels, increases the general dissatisfaction at the duties 
laid by the Stamp Act, which breaks out and shows 
itself upon every trifling occasion/ 
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The general dissatisfaction liad produced some lime before, 
that is, on the 2 9lh of May, several strong public resolves 
against the Stamp Act; and those resolves are assigned by 
Governor Bernard, as the caiise of the imiirreciions in Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, in his letter of the islh of August, still ad¬ 
dressed to the Earl of Halifax ; and he continued to address 
such accounts to that Minister quite to the 7th of September 
of the same year. Similar accounts, and of as late a date, 
were sent from other governors, and all directed to Lord 
Halifax. Not one of these letters indicates the slightest idea 
of a change, cither known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly false¬ 
hoods! thus perish the miserable inventions of the wretched 
runners for a wretched cause, which they have fly-blown into 
every weak and rotten part of the country, in vain hopes 
that when their maggots had taken wing, their importunate 
buzzing might sound something like the public voice I 

Sir, I have troubled you sufTicienlly with the state of 
America before the Repeal. Now I turn to the Honourable 
Gentleman wlio so stoutly challenges us to tell, whether, 
after the Repeal, the Provinces were quiet ? This is coming 
home to the point. Plere I meet him directly; and answer 
most readily, They were quiet. And I, in my turn, challenge 
him to prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what 
numbers, and with what violence, the other laws of trade, as 
gentlemen assert, were violated in consequence of your con¬ 
cession ? or that even your oilier revenue laws were attacked ? 
But I quit the vantage-ground on which I stand, and where I 
might leave the burthen of the proof upon him : I walk down 
upon the open plain, and undertake to show, that they were 
not only quiet, but showed many unequivocal marks of ac¬ 
knowledgement and gratitude. And to give him every ad¬ 
vantage, I select the obnoxious Colony of Massachusel’s Bay, 
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which at this time (but without hearing her) is so heavily a 
culprit before Parliament—I will select their proceetlings 
even under circumstances of no small irritation. For, a little 
imprudently, I must say, Governor Bernard mixed in the ad¬ 
ministration of the lenitive of the Repeal no small acrimony 
arising from matters of a separate nature, ^et see, Sir, the 
effect of that lenitive, though mixed with these bitter ingre¬ 
dients ; and how this rugged people can express themselves 
on a measure of concession. 

* If it is not in our power,* (say they in their address to 
Governor Bernard,) ‘ in so full a manner as will be ex¬ 
pected, to show our respectful gratitude to the Mother 
Country, or to make a dutiful and affectionate return 
to the indulgence of the King and Parliament, it shall 
be no fault of ours; for this we intend, and hope we 
shall be able fully to cfTccl.’ 

Would to God that this temper had been cultivated, 
managed, and set in action I other effects than those which 
wc have since felt would have resulted from it. On the re¬ 
quisition for compensation to those who had suffered from 
the violence of the populace, in the same address they say, 

*Thc recommendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway’s 
letter, and in consequence thereof made to us, we will 
embrace the first convenient opportunity to consider 
and act upon.’ 

They did consider; they did act upon it. They obeyed 
the requisition. I know the mode has been chicaned upon ; 
but it was substantially obeyed; and much better obeyed 
than I fear the Parliamentary requisition of this session will 
be, though enforced by all your rigour, and backed with all 
your power. In a word, the damages of popular fury were 
compensated by legislative gravity. Almost every other part 
of America in various ways demonstrated their gratitude. I 
am bold to say, that so sudden a calm recovered after so vio- 
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lent a storm is without parallel in history. To say that no 
other disturbance should happen from any other cause, is 
folly. But as far as appearances went, by the judicious 
sacrifice of one law, you procured an acquiescence in all that 
remained. After this experience, nobody shall persuade me, 
when a whole people are concerned, lliat acts of lenity are 
not means of conciliation. 

I hope the Honourable Gentleman has received a fair and 
full answer to his question. 

y 

I HAVE done with the third period of your policy; that of 
your Repeal ; and the return of your ancient system, and 
your antient tranquillity and concord. Sir, this period was 
not as long as it was happy. Another scene was opened, 
and other actors appeared on the stage. The state, in the 
condition 1 have described it, was delivered into the hands of 
Lord Chatham—a great and celebrated name; a name that 
keeps the name of this country respectable in every other on 
the globe. It may be truly called— 

Clarum ct venerahile nomen 
Gentibus, et niiiltum nostrex quod proderat urbi. 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, 
his superior eloquence, his splendid qualities, his eminent 
services, the vast space he fills in the eye of mankind ; and, 
more than all the rest, his fall from power, which, like death, 
canonizes and sanctifies a great character, will not suffer me 
to censure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to flatter 
him; I am sure I am not disposed to blame him. Let those, 
who have betrayed him by their adulation, insult him with 
their malevolence. But what I do not presume to censure, I 
may have leave to lament For a wise man, he seemed to me 
at that time to be governed too much by general maxims. I 
speak with the freedom of history, and I hope without offence. 
One or two of these maxims, flowing from an opinion not 
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ihe most indulgent to our unijappy species, and surely a little 
loo general, led him into measures that were gready mis¬ 
chievous to himself; and for that reason, among others, per¬ 
haps fatal to his country; measures, the effects of which, I 
am afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an administration, 
so checkered and speckled; he put together a piece of joiner)', 
so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed; a cabinet 
so variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified Mosaic; 
such a tesselalcd pavement without cement; here a bit of 
black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers; 
King’s friends and republicans; whigs and lories; treacher¬ 
ous friends and open enemies; dial it was indeed a very 
curious shew; but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on. The colleagues wliom he had assorted at the same 
boards, stared at each other, and were obliged to ask, ‘ Sir, 
your name'?—‘Sir, you have the advantage of me’—‘Mr. 
Such-a-onc ’—‘1 beg a thousand pardons—’ I venture to 
say, it did so happen, that persons had a single oflice divided 
between them, who had never spoke to each other in their 
lives, until they found themselves, they knew not how, pigging 
together, lieads and points, in the same truckle-bed. 

Sir, in consequence of this arrangement, haWng put so 
much the larger part of his enemies and opposers into 
power, the confusion was such, that his own principles could 
not possibly have any effect or influence in the conduct of 
affairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other 
cause withdrew him from public cares, principles directly the 
contrary were sure to predominate. Wlien he had executed 
his plan, he had not an inch of ground to stand upon. 
When he liad accomplished his scheme of administration, 
he was no longer a minister. 

When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole system 
was on a wide sea, without chart or compass. The gentle¬ 
men, his {.articular friends, who, willi the names of various 
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deparlmcnts of minislry, were admitted to seem as if they 
acted a part under him, with a modesty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was justified, even 
in its extravagance, by his superior abilities, had never, in 
any instance, presumed upon any opinion of their own. 
Deprived of liis guiding innuence, tliey were whirled about, 
the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any port; and 
as those who joined with them in manning the vessel were 
the most directly opposite to )iis opinions, measures, and 
character, and far the most artful and most powerful of the 
set, they easily prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, 
unoccupied, and derelict minds of his friends; and instantly 
they turned the vessel wholly out of the course of his policy. 
As if it were to insult as well as to betray him, even long 
before the close of the first session of his administration, 
when everything was publicly transacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an Act, declaring it highly 
just and expedient to raise a revenue in America. For even 
then. Sir, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and 
while the Western horizon was in a blaze with liis de¬ 
scending glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose 
another luminary, and, for his hour, became lord of the 
ascendant. 

This liglit too is passed and set for ever. You under¬ 
stand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles Townshend, 
officially the rc-producer of this fatal scheme; whom I can¬ 
not even now remember without some degree of sensibility. 
In irutli, Sir, he was the delight and ornament of this House, 
and the charm of every private society which he honoured 
with liis presence. Perhaps there never arose in this country, 
nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and finished 
wit; and (where his passions were not concerned) of a more 
refined, exquisite, and penetrating judgement. If he had not 
so great a stock, as some have had who flourished formerly, 
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of knowledge long Ircasurcd up, he knew better by far, than 
any man I ever was acquainted with, how to bring logolher, 
within a short time, all that was necessary to establish, to 
illustrate, and to decorate that side of the question he sup¬ 
ported. He staled his matter skilfully and powerfully. Me 
particularly excelled in a most luminous explanation and 
display of his subject. His style of argument was neither 
trite and vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse. He lut the House 
just between wind and water. And not being troubled with 
loo anxious a zeal for any matter in question, he was never 
more tedious, or more earnest, than the pre-conccived 
opinions and present temper of his hearers required; to 
whom he was always in perfect unison. He conformed 
exactly to the temper of the House; and he seemed to 
guide, because lie was always sure to follow it, 

I beg pardon, Sir, if, when I speak of this and of other 
great men, 1 appear to digress in saying something of their 
characters. In this eventful history of the revolutions of 
America, the characters of .such men are of much impor¬ 
tance. Great men are the guide-posts and land marks in 
the stale. The credit of such men at court, or in the nation, 
is the sole cause of all the public measures. It would be an 
invidious thing (most foreign, 1 trust, to what you think my 
disposition) to remark the errors into which the authority of 
great names has brought the nation, without doing justice, 
at the same lime, to the great qualities whence that authority 
arose. The subject is instructive to those who wish to form 
themselves on whatever of excellence has gone before them. 
There are many young members in the House (such of late 
has been the rapid succession of public men) who never saw 
that prodigy, Charles Townshend; nor of course know what 
a ferment he was able to excite in everything by tlic violent 
ebullition of his mixed virtues and failings. For failings he 
liad undoubtedly—many of us remember them; we arc liiis 
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day considering ihe elTect of tliem. But lie had no failings 
which were not owing to a noble cause; to an ardent, 
generous, perhaps an immoderate, passion for fame; a 
passion which is the instinct of all great souls. He wor¬ 
shipped that goddess wheresoever she appeared ; but he 
paid his particular devotions to her in her favourite habita¬ 
tion, in her chosen temple, the House of Commons. Besides 
the characters of the individuals that compose our body, it 
is impossible, Mr. Speaker, not to observe that this House 
has a collective character of its ow'n. That character too, 
however imperfect, is not unamiable. Like all great public 
collections of men, you possess a marked love of virtue, and 
an abhorrence of vice. But among vices, there is none 
which the House abhors in the same degree witli obslinacy. 
Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly a great vice; and in the change¬ 
ful state of political affairs it is frequently the cause of great 
mischief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, that 
almost the whole line of the great and masculine virtues, 
constancy, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firm¬ 
ness, are closely allied to this disagreeable quality, of which 
you have so just an abhorrence; and, in their excess, all 
these virtues very easily fall into it. lie, who paid such 
a punctilious attention to all your feelings, certainly look 
care not to shock them by that vice which is the most dis¬ 
gustful to you. 

That fear of displeasing those who ought most to be 
pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the other extreme. 
He had voted, and, in the year 1765, had been an advocate, 
for the Stamp Act. Things and the disposition of men’s 
minds were changed. In short, the Stamp Act began to be 
no favourite in this House. He therefore attended at the 
private meeting, in which the resolutions moved by a Right 
Honourable Gentleman were settled; resolutions leading to 
the Repeal. The next day he voted for that Repeal; and 
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he would have spoken for it too, if an illness, fnot, as was 
then given out, a political, but to my knowledge, a very 
real illness,) had not prevented it. 

The very next session, as the fashion of this world passelh 
away, the Repeal began to be in as bad an odour in this 1 louse 
as the Stamp Act had been in the session before. To con¬ 
form to the temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
most amongst those most in power, he declared, very early 
in the winter, that a revenue must be had out of America. 
Instantly he was lied down to his engagements by some, 
who iiad no objection to such experiments, when made at 
the cost of persons for whom they had no particular regard. 
The whole body of courtiers drove him onward. They 
always talked as if the King stood in a sort of humiliated 
state, until something of the kind should be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, found himself in great straits. To please univer¬ 
sally was the object of his life; but to tax and to please, no 
more than to love and to be wise, is not given to men. 
However, he attempted it. To render the tax palatable to 
the partizans of American revenue, he made a preamble 
stating the necessity of such a revenue. To close with the 
American distinction, this revenue was exUrml or port- 
duty; but again, to soften it to the other parly, it was a duly 
of supply. To gratify the Colonists, it was laid on British 
manufactures; to satisfy the merchants 0/ Britain, the duly 
was trivial, and (except that on tea, which touched only the 
devoted East India Company) on none of the grand objects 
of commerce. To counterwork the American contraband, 
the duty on tea was reduced from a shilling to three-pence. 
But to secure the favour of those who would tax America, 
the scene of collection was changed, and, with the rest, it 
was levied in the Colonics. What need I say more ? This 
fme-spun scheme had the usual fate of all exquisite policy. 
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Rut the original plan of the duties, and the mode of execu¬ 
ting that plan, both arose singly and solely from a love of our 
apj)lause. He was truly the child of the House. He never 
thought, did, or said anything, but with a view to you. Me 
every day adapted himself to your disposition; and adjusted 
himself before it, as at a looking-glass. 

He had observed (indeed It could not escape him) that 
several persons, infinitely his inferiors in all respects, had 
formerly rendered themselves considerable in this House by 
one method alone. They were a race of men (I hope in God 
the species is extinct) who, when they rose in their place, no 
man living could divine, from any known adherence to parlies, 
to opinions, or to principles; from any order or system in 
their politicks; or from any sequel or connexion in their ideas, 
what part they were going to take in any debate. It is as¬ 
tonishing how much this uncertainty, especially at critical 
times, called the attention of all parties on such men. All 
eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear them; each 
party gaped, and looked alternately for their vote, almost to 
the end of their speeches. While the House hung in this 
uncertainly, now the Ilear-hims rose from this side—now 
they rebellowed from the other; and that party, to whom 
they fell at length from their tremulous and dancing balance, 
always received them in a tempest of applause. The fortune 
of such men was a temptation too great to be resisted by one, 
to whom a single whiff of incense withheld gave much greater 
pain, than he received delight in the clouds of it, which daily 
rose about him from the prodigal superstition of innumerable 
admirers. He was a candidate for contradictory honours; 
and his great aim was to make those agree in admiration of 
him who never agreed in anything else. 

Hence arose this unfortunate Act, the subject of this day’s 
debate ; from a disposition which, after making an American 
revenue to please one, repealed it to please others, and again 
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revived it in hopes of pleasing a tlurd, and of catching some¬ 
thing in the ideas of all. 

This Revenue Act of 1767 formed the fourth period of 
American policy. IIovv we have fared since then—what 
woeful variety of schemes have been adopted; wliat enforc¬ 
ing, and what repealing; what bullying, and what submit¬ 
ting; what doing, and undoing; what straining, and what 
relaxing; what assemblies dissolved for not obeying, and 
called again without obedience; what troops sent out to 
quell resistance, and on meeting that resistance, recalled; 
what shiflings, and changings, and jumblings of all kinds of 
men at home, which left no possibility of order, consistency, 
vigour, or even so much as a decent unity of colour in any 
one public measure—It is a tedious, irksome task. My duly 
may call me to open it out some other time; on a former 
occasion 1 tried your temper on a p:trt of it; for the present 
I shall forbear. 

After all these changes and agitations, your immediate 
situation upon the question on your paper is at Icnglli 
brought to this. You have an Act of Parliament, stating, 
that ‘it is expedient to raise a revenue in America.' By 
a partial repeal you annihilated the greatest part of that 
revenue, which this preamble declares to be so expedient. 
You have substituted no other in the place of it. A Secre¬ 
tary of Stale has disclaimed, in the King’s name, all thoughts 
of such a substitution in future. The principle of this dis¬ 
claimer goes to what has been left, as well as what has been 
repealed. The tax which lingers after its companions (under 
a preamble declaring an American revenue expedient, and 
for the sole purpose of supporting tlie theory of that pre¬ 
amble) militates with the assurance authentically conveyed 
to the Colonies; and is an exhaustless source of jealousy 
and animosity. On this state, which I lake to be a fair one; 
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not being able to discern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adlicring, either to the Act or to the 
preamble, I shall vote for the question which leads to llie 
repeal of both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then secure some¬ 
thing to fight for, consistent in theory and valuable in prac¬ 
tice. If you must employ your strength, employ it to uphold 
you in some honourable light, or some profitable wrong. If 
you are apprehensive that the concession recommended to 
you, though proper, should be a means of drawing on you 
further but unreasonable claims,—why then employ your 
force in supporting that reasonable conception against those 
unreasonable demands. You will employ it with more grace; 
with belter effect; and with great probable concurrence of all 
the quiet and rational people in the provinces; who are now 
united with, and hurried away by, the violent; having indeed 
dilTercnt dispositions, but a common interest. If you appre¬ 
hend that on a concession you shall be pushed by metaphy¬ 
sical process to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this ; when you have recovered 
your old, your strong, your tenable position, then face about 
—stop short—do nothing more—reason not at all—oppose 
the antient policy and practice of the Empire, as a rampart 
against the speculations of innovators on both sides of the 
question; and you will stand on great, manly, and sure 
ground. On this solid basis fix your machines, and tliey 
will draw worlds towards you. 

Your Ministers, in their own and his Majesty’s name, have 
already adopted the American distinction of internal and 
external duties. It is a distinction, whatever merit it may 
have, that was originally moved by the Americans them¬ 
selves ; and I think they will acquiesce in it, if they are not 
pushed with too much logick and too little sense, in all the 
consequences. That is, if external taxation be understood, 
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as they and you understand it, when you please, to be not a 
distinction of geography, but of policy; that it is a power 
for regulating trade, and not for supporting establishments. 

U he distinction, which is as nothing with regard to right, is 
of most weighty consideration in practice. Recover your 
old ground, and your old tranquillity—try it—I am per¬ 
suaded the Americans will compromise with you. When con¬ 
fidence is once restored, the odious and suspicious stunmum 
jus will perish of course. The spirit of practicability, of 
moderation, and mutual convenience, will never call in geo¬ 
metrical exactness as the arbitrator of an amicable settlement. 
Consult and follow your experience. Let not the long story, 
with which I have exercised your patience, prove fruitless to 
your interests. 

For my part, I should choose (if I could have my wish) 
that the proposition of the Honourable Gentleman for the 
Repeal could go to America without the attendance of the 
penal Bills. Alone I could almost answer for its success. I 
cannot be certain of its reception in the bad company it may 
keep. In such heterogeneous assortments, the most innocent 
person will lose (he effect of his innocency. Though you 
should send out this angel of peace, yet you are sending out 
a destroying angel too : and what would be the effect of the 
conflict of these two adverse spirits, or which would predo¬ 
minate in the end, is what I dare not say: whether the 
lenient measures would cause American passion to subside, 
or the severe would increase its fury. All this is in the hand 
of Providence. Yet now, even now, I should confide in the 
prevailing virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, though 
working in darkness, and in chaos, in the midst of all this 
unnatural and turbid combination; I should hope it might 

produce order and beauty in the end. / 

Let us, Sir, embrace some system or other before we end 
this Session. Po you mean to tax America, and to draw a 
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productive revenue from ihence ? If you do, speak out; 
name, fix, ascertain this revenue; settle its quantity; define 
its objects; provide for its collection ; and then fight when 
you have something to fight for. If you murder—rob 1 if you 
kill—take possession I and do not appear in the character of 
madmen, as well as assassins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and 
tyrannical, without an object. But may better counsels guide 
you 1 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles — Seek 
Peace, and ensue it —leave America, if she has taxable matter 
in her, to tax herself. I am not here going into the distinc¬ 
tions of rights, not attempting to mark their boundaries. I 
do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the 
very sound of them. Leave the Americans as they antienlly 
stood, and these distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, 
will die along with it. They and we, and their and our an¬ 
cestors, have been happy under that system. Let the memory 
of all actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, on 
both sides, be extinguished for ever. Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen 
them by taxes; you were not used to do so from the begin¬ 
ning. Let this be your reason for not taxing. Tliese are the 
arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the 
schools; for there only they may be discussed wlh safety. 
But, if intemperatcly, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and 
poison the very source of government, by urging subtle de¬ 
ductions, and consequences odious to those you govern, 
from the unlimited and illimitable nature of supreme so¬ 
vereignty, you will teach them by these means to call that 
sovereignty itself in question. When you drive him hard, 
the boar will surely turn upon the hunters. If that sove¬ 
reignty and their freedom cannot be reconciled, which will 
they take ? They will cast your sovereignty in your face. 
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No-body will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the gentlemen 
on the other side call forth all their ability; let the best of 
them get up. and tell me, what one character of liberty the 
Americans have, and what one brand of slavery they are free 
from, if they are bound in their property and industry, by all 
the restraints you can imagine on commerce, and at the same 
time are made pack-horses of every tax you choose to impose, 
without the least share in granting them. When they bear 
the burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? The English¬ 
man in America will feel that this is slavery—that it is legal 
slavery, will be no compensation, either to his feelings or his 
understanding. 

A Noble Lord, who spoke some time ago, is full of the 
fire of ingenuous youth ; and when he has modelled the 
ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, he will be 
an ornament to his country in cither House. He has said, 
that the Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
against their parent? He says, that if they arc not free in 
their present state, England is not free; because Man¬ 
chester, and other considerable places, are not represented. 
So then, because some towns in ICngland are not repre¬ 
sented, America is to have no representative at all. They 
are our children; but when children ask for bread, we are 
not to give a stone. Is it because the natural resistance of 
things, and the various mutations of lime, hitider our 
government, or any scheme of government, from being any 
more than a sort of approximation to the right—is it there¬ 
fore that the Colonies are to recede from it infinitely ? 
When this child of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, 
and to reflect with a true filial resemblance the beauteous 
countenance of British liberty; arc we to turn to them the 
shameful parts of our Constitution ? arc we to give them our 
weakness for their strength? our opprobrium for their glory? 
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and ilie slough of slavery, uhich we are nol able to work off, 
10 serve them for llicir freedom? 

If this be the case, ask yourselves this question, Will they 
be content in such a state of slavery? If nol, look to the 
consequences. Reflect how you are to govern a people, who 
think they ought to be free, and lliink they are not. Your 
scheme yields no revenue; it yichls nothing but discontent, 
disorder, disobedience; and such is the state of America, 
that after wading up to your eyes in blood, you could only 
end just where you begun; that is, to tax where no revenue 
is to be found, to—my voice fails me; my inclination indeed 
carries me no farther—all is cojifusion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before I sit down 
I must say something to another point with which gentle¬ 
men urge us. What is to become of the Declaraloiy Act 
asserting the entireness of British legislative autliority, if we 
abandon the practice of taxation ? 

For my part I look upon the rights stated in that Act, 
exactly in the manner in which I viewed them on its very 
first proposition, and which I have often taken the liberty, 
with great humility, to lay before you. I look, I say, on the 
imperial rights of Great Britain, and the privileges which the 
Colonists ought to enjoy under these rights, to be just the 
most reconcilable things in the world. The Parliament of 
Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive Empire in two 
capacities: one as the local legislature of this island, pro¬ 
viding for all things at home, immediately, and by no other 
instrument than the executive power. The other, and I 
think her nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial cha- 
racier ; in which, as from the throne of heaven, she superin¬ 
tends all the several inferior legislatures, and guides and 
conlrouls them all, without annihilating any. As all these 
provincial legislatures arc only co-ordinate with each other, 
they ought all to be subordinate to her; else they can 
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neither preserve mulual peace, nor liope for mutual justice, 
nor effectually afford mutual assistance. It is necessary to 
coerce the negligent, to restrain the violent, and to aid the 
weak and deficient, by the over-ruling i)lenitiule of her 
power. She is never to intrude into the place of the others, 
whilst they arc equal to the common ends of their institu¬ 
tion. But in order to enable Parliament to answer all these 
ends of providetit and beneficent superintendence, her powers 
must be boundless. Tlie gentlemen who think the powers 
of Parliament limited, may please themselves to talk of 
requisitions. But suppose the requisitions are not obeyed? 
Whatl Shall there be no reserved power in the Empire, to 
supply a deficiency which may weaken, divide, and dissipate 
the whole? We are engaged in war—the Secretary of State 
calls upon the Colonies to contribute—some would do it, 

1 think most would chearfully furnish whatever is demanded 
—one or two, suppose, hang back, and, casing themselves, 
let the stress of the draft lie on the others — surely it is 
proper, that some authority miglit legally say—‘ Tax your¬ 
selves for the common supply, or Parliament will do it for 
you.' This backwardness was, as I am told, actually the 
case of Pennsylvania for some sliort time towards the begin¬ 
ning of the last war, owing to some internal dissensions in 
the Colony. But whether the fact were so, or otherwise, the 
case is equally to be provided for by a competent sovereign 
power. But then this ought to be no ordinary power; nor 
ever used in the first instance. This is what I meant, when 
I have said at various times, that I consider the power of 
taxing in Parliament as an instrument of empire, and not as 
a means of supply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the Constitution of the British 
Empire, as distinguished from the Constitution of Britain; 
and on these grounds I think subordination and liberty 
may be sufTicicnlly reconciled through the whole; whether 
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to serve a refining speculaiist, or a factious demagogue, 
I know not; but enough surely for the ease and happiness 
of man. 

Sir, whilst we held this happy course, we drew more from 
the Colonies than all the impotent violence of despotism 
ever could c.xtort from them. We did this abundantly in 
the last war. It has never been once denied: and what 
reason have we to imagine that the Colonies would not have 
proceeded in supplying government as liberally, if you had 
not stepped in and hindered them from contributing, by 
interrupting the channel in which their liberality flowed with 
so strong a course ; by attempting to take, instead of being 
satisfied to receive? Sir William Temple says, that Holland 
has loaded itself with ten times the impositions, which it 
revolted from Spain, rather than submit to. He says true. 
Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither how to accu¬ 
mulate, nor how to extract. 

I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate system the 
loss not only of peace, of union, and of commerce, but even 
of revenue, which its friends are contending for. It is 
morally certain, that wc have lost at least a million of free 
grants since the peace. I think we have lost a great deal 
more; and that those, who look for a revenue from the pro¬ 
vinces, never could have pursued, even in that light, a course 
more directly repugnant to their purposes. 

Now, Sir, I trust I have shown, first on that narrow 
ground which the Honourable Gentleman measured, that you 
are likely to lose nothing by complying with the motion, 
except what you have lost already. 1 have shown after¬ 
wards, that in time of peace you flourished in commerce, 
and, when war required it, had sufficient aid from the Colo¬ 
nics, while you pursued your antient policy; that you threw 
everything into confusion when you made the Stamp Act; 
and that you restored everything to peace and order when 
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you repealed U. I have shown that the revival of the system 
of taxation has produced the very worst effects; and that 
the partial repeal has produced, not partial good, but uni¬ 
versal evil. Let these considerations, founded on facts, not 
one of which can be denied, bring us back to our reason by 
the road of our experience. 

I cannot, as 1 have said, answer for mixed measures: but 
surely this mixture of lenity would give the whole a better 
chance of success. ^Vhcn you once regain confidence, 
the way will be clear before you. Then you may enforce 
the Act of Navigation when it ought to be enforced. You 
will yourselves open it where it ought still further to be 
opened. Proceed in what you do, whatever you do, from 
policy, and not from rancour. Let us act like men—let us 
act like statesmen. Let us hold some sort of consistent 
conduct It is agreed that a revenue is not to be had in 
America. If we lose the profit, let us get rid of the odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am serious, even 
to sadness. I have had but one opinion concerning it since 
I sat, and before I sal, in Parliament. The noble Lord will, 
as usual, probably attribute the part taken by me and my 
friends in this business, to a desire of getting his places. 
Let him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I deprived 
him of it, I should take away most of his wit, and all his 
argument But I had rather bear llic brunt of all his wit, 
and indeed blows much heavier, than stand answerable to 
God for embracing a system that tends to the destruction of 
some of the very best and fairest of his works. But I know 
the map of England, as well as the noble Lord, or as any other 
person; and I know that the .way I take is not the road to 
preferment. My excellent and honourable friend under me 
on the floor lias trod that road with great toil for upwards of 
twenty years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
Loid's destination. However, the tracks of my worlliy friend 
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are those I have ever wished to follow ; because I know they 
lead to honour. Long may we tread the same road together; 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us on 
our journey 1 I honestly and solemnly declare, I have in all 
seasons adhered to the system of 1766, for no other reason, 
ilian that I think it laid deep in your truest interests; and 
that, by limiting the exercise, it fixes, on the firmest founda¬ 
tions, a real, consistent, well-grounded authority in Parlia¬ 
ment. Until you come back to that system, there will be no 
peace for J-mgland. 


FINIS. 
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I HOPE, Sir, that notwithstanding the austerity of the Chair, 
your good nature will incline you to some degree of indulg- 
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cncc towards human frailty. You will not think it unnatural, 
that those who have an object depending, which strongly en¬ 
gages their hopes and fears, should be somewhat inclined to 
superstition. As 1 came into the House full of anxiety about 
the event of my motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that 
the grand penal Bill, by w’hich we had passed sentence on the 
trade and sustenance of America, is to be returned to us 
from the other House. I do confess, I could not help look¬ 
ing on this event as a fortunate omen. I look upon it as a 
sort of providential favour; by which we arc put once more 
in possession of our deliberative capacity, upon a business so 
very questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in its issue. 
By the return of this Bill, which seemed to have taken its 
flight for ever, we arc at this very instant nearly as free to 
chuse a plan for our American Government as we were on 
the first day of the Session. If, Sir, we incline to the side 
of conciliation, wc arc not at all embarrassed (unless we 
please to make ourselves so) by any incongruous mixture of 
coercion and restraint. We are therefore called upon, as 
it were by a superior warning voice, again to attend to 
America; to attend to the whole of it together; and to 
review the subject with an unusual degree of care and calm¬ 
ness. 

Surely it is an awful subject; or there is none so on this 
side of the grave. When I first had the honour of a seat in 
this House, the affairs of that Continent pressed themselves 
upon us, as the most important and most delicate object of 
Parliamentary attention. My little share in this great deli¬ 
beration oppressed me. I found myself a partaker in a very 
high trust; and having no sort of reason to rely on the 
strength of my natural abilities for the proper execution of 
that trust, I was obliged to take more than common pains to 
instruct myself in everything which relates to our Colonies. 
I was not less under the necessity of forming some fixed ideas 
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concerning the general policy of the British Empire. Some¬ 
thing of this sort seemed to be indispensable ; in order, 
amidst so vast a fluctuation of passions and opinions, to con¬ 
center my thoughts; to ballast my conduct; to preserve me 
from being blown about by every wind of fashionable doctrine. 

1 really did not think it safe, or manly, to have fresh prin¬ 
ciples to seek upon every fresh mail which should arrive from 
America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in per¬ 
fect concurrence with a large majority in this House. 
Bowing under that high authority, and penetrated with 
the sharpness and strength of that early impression, I 
have continued ever since, without the least deviation, in 
my original sentiments. Whether this be owing to an 
obstinate perseverance in error, or to a religious adherence 
to what appears to me truth and reason, it is in your equity 
to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
during this interval, more frequent changes in their senti¬ 
ments and their conduct, than could be justified in a par¬ 
ticular person upon the contracted scale of private information. 
But though I do not hazard anything approaching to a cen¬ 
sure on the motives of former Parliaments to all those altera¬ 
tions, one fact is undoubted,—that under them the state of 
America has been kept in continual agitation. Everything 
administered as remedy to the public complaint, if it did not 
produce, was at least followed by, an heightening of the dis¬ 
temper; until, by a variety of experiments, that important 
Country has been brought into her present situation; — a 
situation which I Will not miscall, which I dare not name; 
which I scarcely know how to comprehend in the terms of 
any description. 

In this posture, Sir, things stood at the beginning of the 
Session. About that time, a worthy Member of great Parlia- 

u 2 
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mcnlary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the chair of 
the American Committee with much ability, took me aside; 
and, lamenting the present aspect of our politicks, told me, 
things were come to such a pass, that our former methods of 
proceeding in the House would be no longer tolerated. 
That the public tribunal (never too indulgent to a long and 
unsuccessful opposition) would now scrutinize our conduct 
with unusual severity. That the very vicissitudes and shiftings 
of Ministerial measures, instead of convicting their authours 
of inconstancy and want of system, would be taken as an 
occasion of charging us with a predetermined discontent, 
which nothing could satisfy; whilst we accused every mea¬ 
sure of vigour as cruel, and every proposal of lenity as 
weak and irresolute. The public)^ he said, would not have 
patience to see us play the game out with our adversaries: 
we must produce our hand. It would be expected, that 
those who for many years had been active in such affairs 
should show, that they had formed some clear and decided 
idea of the principles of Colony Government; and were 
capable of drawing out something like a platform of the 
ground which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my Honourable Friend represented; 
but I felt my situation too. His application might have been 
made with far greater propriety to many other gentlemen. 
No man was indeed ever better disposed, or worse qualified, 
for such an undertaking, than myself. Though I gave so far 
into his opinion, that I immediately threw my thoughts into 
a sort of Parliamentary form, I was by no means equally 
ready to produce them. It generally argues some degree of 
natural impotence of mind, or some want of knowledge of 
the world, to hazard Plans of Government, except from a 
seat of Authority. Propositions are made, not only ineffectu¬ 
ally, but somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men are 
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not properly disposed for their reception ; and for my part, 
I am not ambitious of ridicule; not absolutely a candidate 
for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general 
no ver)’ exalted opinion of the virtue of Paper Government; 
nor of any PoliticJ^s, in which the plan is to be wholly sepa¬ 
rated from the execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more; and that things 
were hastening towards an incurable alienation of our Colo¬ 
nies ; I confess my caution gave way. I felt this, as one of 
those few moments in which decorum yields to a higher 
duty. Public calamity is a mighty leveller; and there are 
occasions when any, even the slightest, chance of doing 
good, must be laid hold on, even by the most inconsiderable 
person. 

To restore order and repose to an Empire so great and so 
distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an undertaking 
that would ennoble the flights of the highest genius, and 
obtain pardon for the efforts of the meanest understanding. 
Struggling a good while with these Uioughts, by degrees I 
felt myself more firm. I derived, at length, some confidence 
from what in other circumstances usually produces timidity. 
I grew less anxious, even from the idea of my own insignifi¬ 
cance. For, judging of what you are, by what you ought to 
be, I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reasonable 
proposition, because it had nothing but its reason to recom¬ 
mend it. On the other hand, being totally destitute of all 
shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I was very sure, 
that, if my proposition were futile or dangerous; if it were 
weakly conceived, or improperly timed, there was nothing 
exterior to it, of power to awe, dazzle, or delude you. You 
will sec it just as it is; and you will treat it just as it 
deserves. 

The proposition is Pcacc.^ Not Peace through tlic medium 
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of War; not Peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negociations; not Peace to arise out of 
universal discord, fomented, from principle, in all parts of 
the Empire ; not Peace to depend on the Juridical Determi¬ 
nation of perplexing questions; or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex Government It is simple 
Peace; sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary 
haunts.—It is Peace sought in the Spirit of Peace; and laid 
in principles purely pacific. I propose, by removing the 
Ground of the difference, and by restoring the former umus- 
pecting confidence of the Colomcs in the Mother Country^ to 
give permanent satisfaction to your people; and (far from a 
scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other 
in the same act, and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to British Government, v' 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever has been 
the parent of confusion; and ever will be so, as long as the 
world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily dis¬ 
covered at the first view, as fraud is surely detected at last, 
is, let me say, of no mean force in the Government of Man¬ 
kind. Genuine Simplicity of heart is an healing and cement¬ 
ing principle. My Plan, therefore, being formed upon the 
most simple grounds imaginable, may disappoint some 
people, when they hear it. It has nothing to recommend it 
to the pruriency of curious ears. There is nothing at all new 
and captivating in it. It has nothing of the Splendor of the 
Project which has been lately laid upon your Table by the 
Noble Lord in the Blue Ribband. It does not propose to 
fill your lobby with squabbling Colony Agents, who will 
require the interposition of your Mace, at every instant, to 
keep the peace amongst them. It does not institute a 
magnificent Auction of Finance, where captivated provinces 
come to general ransom by bidding against each other, until 
you knock down the hammer, and determine a proportion of 
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payments beyond all the powers of Algebra to equalize and 
settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest, derives, how¬ 
ever, one great advantage from the proposition and registry 
of that Noble Lord’s Project. The idea of conciliation is 
admissible. First, the House, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the Noble Lord, has admitted, notwithstanding the 
menacing front of our Address, notwithstanding our heavy 
Bills of Pains and Penalties—that we do not think ourselves 
precluded from all ideas of free Grace and Bounty. 

The House has gone farther; it has declared conciliation 
admissible,to any submission on the part of Ame¬ 
rica. It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, and 
has admitted, that the complaints of our former mode of 
exerting the Right of Taxation were not wholly unfounded. 
That right thus exerted is allowed to have something repre¬ 
hensible in it; something unwise, or something grievous; 
since, in the midst of our heal and resentment, we, of our¬ 
selves, have proposed a capital alteration; and, in order to 
get rid of what seemed so very exceptionable, have insti¬ 
tuted a mode that is altogether new; one that is, indeed, 
wholly alien from all the ancient methods and forms of Par¬ 
liament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the Noble Lord for carry¬ 
ing his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, arc very in¬ 
differently suited to the end; and this I shall endeavour to 
show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I take my 
ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give peace. 
Peace implies reconciliation; and, where there has been a 
material dispute, reconciliation does in a manner always 
imply concession on the one part or on the other. In this 
state of things I make no difficulty in affirming that the pro¬ 
posal ought to originate from us. Great and acknowledged 
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force is not impaired, cither in effect or in opinion, by an 
unwillingness to exert itself. The superior power may offer 
peace ^Yith honour and with safety. Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the conces¬ 
sions of the weak are the concessions of fear. When such a 
one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior; 
and he loses for ever that time and those chances, which, as 
they happen to all men, are the strength and resources of all 
inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must tins day 
decide are these two: First, whether you ought to concede; 
and secondly, what your concession ought to be. On the 
first of these questions we have gained (as I have just taken 
the liberty of observing to you) some ground. But I am 
sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. Indeed, 
Sir, to enable us to determine both on the one and the other 
of these great questions with a firm and precise judgement, I 
think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the true 
nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object which 
we have before us. Because after all our struggle, whether 
we will or not, we must govern America, according to that 
nature, and to those circumstances; and not according to 
our own imaginations; nor according to abstract ideas of 
right; by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the resort to which appears to me, in our pre¬ 
sent situation, no better than arrant trifling. T shall therefore 
endeavour, with your leave, to lay before you some of the 
most material of these circumstances in as full and as clear a 
manner as I am able to state them. 

The first thing that we have to consider with regard to 
the nature of the object is—the number of people in the 
Colonies. I have taken for some years a good deal of pains 
on that point. I can by no calculation justify myself 
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placing the number below Two Millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour; besides at least 500,000 
others, who form no inconsiderable part of the strength and 
opulence of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, about the 
true number. There is no occasion to exaggerate, where 
plain truth is of so much weight and importance. But 
whether I put the present numbers too high or too low, is a 
matter of little moment. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part of the world, that, slate the 
numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute continues, the 
exaggeration ends. Whilst we are discussing any given 
magnitude, they arc grown to it. Whilst we spend our time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing Two i^Iillions, we 
shall find we have Millions more to manage. Your children 
do not grow faster from infancy to manhood, than they 
spread from families to communities, and from villages to 
nations. 

I put lliis consideration of the present and the growing 
numbers in the front of our deliberation; because, Sir, this 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc¬ 
casional system will be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you that it is not to be considered as one of those 
Minima which are out of the eye and consideration of the 
law ; not a paltry excrescence of the stale; not a mean de¬ 
pendant, who may be neglected with little damage, and pro¬ 
voked with little danger. It will prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such an object; 
it will show that you ought not, in reason, to trifle with so 
large a mass of the interests and feelings of the human race. 
You could at no time do so without guilt; and be assured 
you will not be able to do U long with impunity. 

* But the population of this country, the great and growing 
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population, thougli a very important consideration, will lose 
much of its weight, if not combined with other circum¬ 
stances. The commerce of your Colonies is out of all pro¬ 
portion beyond the numbers of the people. This ground of 
their commerce indeed has been trod some days ago, and 
with great ability, by a distinguislied person, at your bar. 
This gentleman, after Thirty-five years—it is so long since 
he first appeared at the same place to plead for the com¬ 
merce of Great Britain—has come again before you to plead 
the same cause, without any other efTcct of time, than, that 
to the fire of imagination and extent of erudition, which 
even then marked him as one of the first literary characters 
of his age, he has added a consummate knowledge in the 
commercial interest of his countr)', formed by a long course 
of enlightened and discriminating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a per¬ 
son with any detail; if a great part of the members who 
now fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent when 
he appeared at your bar. Besides, Sir, I propose to take 
the matter at periods of time somewhat different from his. 
There is, if I mistake not, a point of view, from whence if 
you will look at the subject, it is impossible that it should 
not make an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts; one a comparative state 
of the export trade of England to its Colonies, as it stood in 
the year 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772. The other 
a state of the export trade of this country to its Colonies 
alone, as it stood in 1772, compared with the whole trade of 
England to all parts of the world (the Colonies included) in 
the year 1704. They are from good vouchers; the latter 
period from the accounts on your table, the earlier from an 
original manuscript of Davenant, who first established the 
Inspector-General’s office, which has been ever since his time 
so abundant a source of Parliamentary information. 
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The export trade to the Colonies consists of iliree great 
branches. The African, wliich, terminating almost wholly 
in the Colonics, must be put to the account of their com¬ 
merce ; the West Indian; and the North American. All 
these are so interwoven, that the attempt to separate them, 
would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole; and if not 
entirely destroy, would very much depreciate the value of all 
the parts. I therefore consider these three denominations to 
be, what in effect tliey arc, one trade. 

The trade to the Colonies, taken on the export side, at 
the beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, stood 
thus:— 

Exports to North America, and the West 

Indies.£483.265 

To Africa.86,665 

£569,930 


In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year between 
the highest and lowest of those lately laid on your table, the 
account was as follows: 

To North America, and the West 
Indies.£4,791,734 

To Africa.866,398 

To which if you add the export trade 
from Scotland, which had in 1704 
no existence.364.®°® 

£6,022,132 

From Five Hundred and odd Thousand, it has grown to 
Six Millions. It has increased no less than twelve-fold. This 
is the state of the Colony trade, as compared with itself at 
these two periods, within this century;—and this is matter 
for meditation. But this is not all. Examine my second 
account. See how the export trade to the Colonies alone in 
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1772 stood in the other point of view, that is, as compared 
to the whole trade of England in 1704. 

The whole export trade of England, 
including that to the Colonics, in 
*70-1 ...... £6,509,000 

Export to the Colonics alone, in 1772 6,024,000 

DifTerence, £485,000 

'riic trade witli America alone is now within less than 
500,000/. of being equal to what this great commercial 
nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this century 
with the whole world! If I had taken the largest year of 
those on your table, it would rather have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an unnatural pro¬ 
tuberance, that has drawn the juices from the rest of the 
body ? The reverse. It is the very food that has nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented; and augmented more or 
less in almost every part to wliich it ever extended; but with 
this material difference, that of the Six Millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the whole mass of our 
export commerce, the Colony trade was but one twelfth 
part; it is now (as a part of Sixteen hlillions) considerably 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor¬ 
tion of the importance of the Colonies at these two periods: 
and all reasoning concerning our mode of treating them 
must have this proportion as its basis; or it is a reasoning 
weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. It is good for us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, 
however, before we descend from this noble eminence, re¬ 
flect that tliis growth of our national prosperity has happened 
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within the short period of the life of min. It has happened 
within Sixty-eight years. There are those alive whose 
memory might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bathurst might remember all the stages of the pro¬ 
gress. He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to 
comprehend such things. He was then old enough ac(a 
parmtum jam hgert, et qua sit potuit cognoscert- virliis. 
Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this auspicious youth, fore¬ 
seeing the many virtues, which made him one of the most 
amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, men of his age, 
had opened to him in vision, that when, in the fourth genera¬ 
tion the third Prince of the House of Brunswick had sat 
Twelve years on the throne of that nation, which (by the 
happy issue of moderate and healing counsels) was to be 
made Great Britain, he should see his son. Lord Chancellor 
of England, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of Peemge, whilst 
he enriched the family with a new one — if amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, 
that angel should have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded 
the rising glories of his countr)*, and, whilst he was gazing 
with admiration on the then commercial grandeur of Eng¬ 
land, the Genius should point out to him a little speck, 
scarcely visible in the mass of the national interest, a small 
seminal principle, rather than a formed body, and should 
tell him—* Young man, there is America—which at this day 
scr\'es for little more than to amuse you witli stories of 
savage men, and uncouth manners; yet shall, before you 
taste of death, show itself equal to the whole of that com¬ 
merce which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a progressive increase of 
improvement, brought in by varieties of people, by succes¬ 
sion of civilizing conquests and civilizing settlements in a 
series of Seventeen Hundred years, you shall see as much 
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added to lier by America in the course of a single lifel’ If 
this state of his country had been foretold to him, would it 
not require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the 
fcr\id glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it? Fortu¬ 
nate man, he has lived to see it! Fortunate indeed, if he 
lives to see nothing that shall vary the prospect, and cloud 
the setting of his day I 

Excuse me, Sir, if turning from such thoughts I resume 
this comparative new once more. You liave seen it on a 
large scale ; look at it on a small one. I will point out to 
your attention a particular instance of it in the single pro¬ 
vince of Pennsylvania. In the year 1704, that province 
called for 11,459/, value of your commodities, native and 
foreign. This was the whole. What did it demand in 
177a ? Why, nearly Fifty times as much ; for in that year 
the export to Pennsylvania was 507,909/., nearly equal to 
the export to all the Colonies together in the first period. 

I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
y_! details ; because generalities, which in all other cases are apt 
• to heighten and raise the subject, have here a tendency to 
^ sink it. When we speak of the commerce with our Colonies, 
fiction lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and ima¬ 
gination cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object, in view of 
its commerce, as concerned in the exports from England. 
If I were to detail the imports, I could show how many 
enjoyments they procure, which deceive the burthen of life; 
how many materials which invigorate the springs of national 
industry, and extend and animate every part of our foreign 
and domestic commerce. This would be a curious subject 
indeed: but I must prescribe bounds to myself in a matter 
so vast and various. 

I PASS therefore to the Colonies in another point of view, 
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their a^culture. This they have prosecuted with such a 
spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully their own g^o^\^ng 
multitude, their annual export of grain, comprehending rice, 
has some years ago exceeded a million in value. Of their 
last harvest, I am persuaded they will export much more. 
At the beginning of the centur>' some of these colonies im¬ 
ported com from the mother country. For some time past, 
the Old World has been fed from the New. The scardty 
which you have felt would have been a desolating famine, 
if this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with 
a Roman charity, had not put the full breast of its youthful 
exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the we_ahh which the Colonies have drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened 
at your bar. You surely thought those acquisitions of value, 
for they seemed even to excite your envy; and yet the spirit 
by which that entcrjirising employment has been exercised, 
ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and 
admiration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it ? 
Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in which 
the people of New England have of late carried on the Whale 
Fishery. Whilst we follow them among tlie tumbling moun¬ 
tains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis's Streights, whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, 
that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
Serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress of 
their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
discouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the line 
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and Strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No 
climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither the per¬ 
severance of Holland, nor the actirity of France, nor the 
dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprize, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people; a people 
who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hard¬ 
ened into the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things; when I know that the Colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed 
into this happy form by the constraints of watchful and sus¬ 
picious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, when I 
sec how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of human 
contrivances melt and die away within me. My rigour re¬ 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

4 

I AM sensible, Sir, that all which I have asserted in my 
detail, is admitted in the gross; but that quite a different 
conclusion is drawn from it. America, Gentlemen say, is a 
noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. Cer¬ 
tainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led to their choice 
of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who 
understand the military art, will of course have some pre¬ 
dilection for it. Those who wield the thunder of the state, 
may have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I 
confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of prudent management, than of force; 
considering force not as an odious, but a feeble instrument, 
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for preserving a people so numerous, so active, so growing, 
so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate connexion 
with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, tliat the use of force 
alone is but iemporary. It may subdue for a moment; but 
it does not remove the necessity of subduing again: and 
a nation is not governed, which is perpetually to be con¬ 
quered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force; and an armament is not a victory. If 
you do not succeed, you are without resource; for, concilia¬ 
tion failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further hope 
of reconciliation is left. Power and authority arc sometimes 
bought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms 
by an impoverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object 
by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing you 
fought for is not the thing which you recover; but depre¬ 
ciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. Nothing 
less will content me, than whpU America. I do not choose 
to consume its strength along with our own ; because in all 
parts it is the British strength that I consume. I do not 
choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of Uiis 
exhausting conflict; and still less in the midst of it. I may 
escape; but I can make no insurance against such an event. 
Let me add, that I dp.,iiot- choose wholly to break, the 
American spirit; because it is the spirit ^at has made the 

'cpunUy. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as 
an instrument in the rule of our Colonies. Their growth 
and their utility has been owing to methods altogether 
different Our ancient indulgence has been said to be 
pursued to a fault. It may be so. But we know, if feeling 
is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable tlian our al- 
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tempt to mend it; and our sin far more salutary than our 

✓ 

penitence, 

These, Sir, arc my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many Gentlemen, for 
whose sentiments in other particulars 1 have great respect, 
seem to be so greatly captivated. But there is still behind 
a third consideration concerning this object, which serves 
to determine my opinion on the sort of policy which ought 
to be pursued in the management of America, even more 
than its population and its commerce, I mean its Temper and 
CharacterX^ 

In this Character of the Americans, a love of Freedom is 
the predominating feature which marks and distinguishes 
the whole: and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, 
your Colonics become suspicious, restive, and unlractable, 
whenever they see the least attempt to wrest from them by 
force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of Li^r^ 
is stronger in the English Colonies probably^ than in aiy^ 
other people of the earth; and this from a great variety of 
powerful causes; which, to understand the true temper of 
their minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it will 
not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

First, the people of the Colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which still I hope 
respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. The Colonists 
emigrated from you when this part of your character was 
most predominant; and they took this bias and direction 
the moment they parted from your hands. They are there¬ 
fore not only devoted to Liberty, but to Liberty according 
to English ideas, and on English principles. Abstract 
Liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. 
Liberty inheres in some sensible object j and every nation 
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has formed to itself some favourite point, which by way of 
eminence becomes the criterion of their happiness. It hap¬ 
pened, you know, Sir, that the great contests for freedom in 
this country were from the earliest times chiefly upon the 
question of Taxing. Most of the contests in the ancient 
commonwealths turned primarily on the right of election 
of magistrates; or on the balance among the several orders 
of the slate. The question of money was not with them so 
immediate. But in England it was otherwise. On this 
point of Taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent tongues, 
have been exercised; the greatest spirits have acted and 
sufifered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction concerning 
the importance of this point, it was not only necessar>' for 
those who in argument defended the excellence of the 
English Constitution, to insist on this privilege of granting 
money as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that the right 
had been acknowledged in ancient parchments, and blind 
usages, to reside in a certain body called an House of 
Commons. Tlicy went much farther; they attempted to 
prove, and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be 
so, from the particular nature of an House of Commons, as 
an immediate representative of the people; whctlicr the old 
records had delivered lliis oracle or not. They took in- 
hnite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that in 
all monarchies the people must in effect themselves, mediately 
or immediately, possess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty can subsist. The Colonies 
draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed and 
attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty might be 
safe, or might be endangered, in twenty other particulars, 
without their being much pleased or alarmed. Here they 
felt its pulse; and as they found that beat, they tliought 
themselves sick or sound. I do not say whether they were 
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right or wrong in applying your general arguments to their 
own case. It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of 
theorems and corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus 
apply those general arguments; and your mode of governing 
them, whether through lenity or indolence, through wisdom 
or mistake, confirmed them in the imagination, that they, as 
well as you, had an interest in these common principles. 

Tliey were further confirmed in this ])leasing error by the 
form of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their govern¬ 
ments are popular in an high degree; some are merely popu¬ 
lar; in all, the popular representative is the most weighty; 
and this share of the people in their ordinary government 
never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a 
strong aversion from whatever tends to deprive them of their 
chief importance. 

If anyllung were wanting to this necessary operation of 
the form of government, religion would liave given it a com¬ 
plete effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in this 
new people is no way worn out or impaired; and their mode 
of professing it is also one main cause of this free spirit. 
The people are protestants; and of that kind which is the 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and opinion. 
This is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built 
upon it. 1 do not think. Sir, that the reason of this averse- 
ness in the dissenting churches, from all that looks like abso¬ 
lute government, is so much to be sought in their religious 
tenets, as in their history. Every one knows that the Roman 
Calholick religion is at least coeval with most of the govern¬ 
ments where it prevails; that it has generally gone hand in 
hand with them, and received great favour and every kind of 
support from authority. The Church of England too was 
formed from her cradle under the nursing care of regular 
government. But the dissenting interests have sprung up in 
direct opposition to all the ordinary powers of the world j 
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and could justify that opposition only on a strong claim to 
natural liberty. Their ver)’ existence depended on the power¬ 
ful and unremilted assertion of that claim. All protcsiantisin, 
even the most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But 
the religion most prevalent in our Northern Colonies is a 
refinement on the principle of resistance j it is the dissidence 
of dissent, and the protestantism of the protestant religion. 
This religion, under a variety of denominations agreeing in 
nothing but in the communion of the spirit of liberty, is 
predominant in most of the Northern provinces; where the 
Church of England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in 
reality no more than a sort of private sect, not composing 
most probably the tenth of the people. The Colonists left 
England when this spirit was liigh, and in tlie emigrants was 
the highest of all; and even that stream of foreigners, which 
has been constantly flowing into these Colonies, has, for the 
greatest part, been composed of dissenters from the establish¬ 
ments of their several countries, and have brought witl> them 
a temper and character far from alien to that of the people 
with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some Gentlemen 
object to the latitude of this description; because in the 
Southern Colonies the Church of England forms a large body, 
and has a regular establishment. It is certainly true. There 
is, however, a circumstance attending these Colonics, which, 
in my opinion, fully counterbalances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty than 
in those to the North-ward. It is, that in Virginia and the 
Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this 
is the case in any part of the world, those who are free, are 
by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Free¬ 
dom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, as in coun¬ 
tries where it is a common blessing, and as broad and general 
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ilie air, may be united with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, 
amongst them, like something that is more noble and liberal. 

I do not mean, Sir, to commend the superior morality of this 
sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in it; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so; and 
these people of the Southern Colonies are much more strongly, 
and with an higher and nmre stubborn spirit, attached to 
liberty, than those to the North-ward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths; such were our Gothick ancestors; 
such in our days were the Poles; and such will be all masters 
of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, 
the haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in our Colo¬ 
nies, which contributes no mean part towards the growth and 
effect of this untraclable spirit. I mean their education. In 
no country perhaps in the world is the law so general a study. 
Tlie profession itself is numerous and powerful; and in most 
pro\inces it takes the lead. The greater number of the 
Deputies sent to the Congress were Lawyers. But all who 
read, (and most do read,) endeavour to obtain some smattering 
in that science. I have been told by an eminent Bookseller, 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
devotion, were so many books as those on the Law exported 
to the Plantations. Tlie Colonists have now fallen into the 
way of printing them for their own use. I hear tliat they 
have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in 
America as in England. General Gage marks out this dis¬ 
position very particularly in a letter on your table. He states, 
that all the people in his government are iaw'yers, or smat- 
terers in law; and that in Boston they have been enabled, by 
successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of 
your capital penal constitutions. The smartness of debate 
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will say, that this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly 
the rights of legislature, their obligations to obedience, ami 
the penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. But my 
Honourable and Learned Friend on the floor, who con¬ 
descends to mark what I say for animadversion, will disdain 
that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when great 
honours and great emoluments do not win over this know¬ 
ledge to the service of the slate, it is a formidable adversar)' to 
government. If the spirit be not tamed and broken by these 
happy methods, it is stubborn and litigious. A 6 eunt studta 
in mores. This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dex¬ 
terous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of resources. 

In other countries, the people, more simple, and of a less mer¬ 
curial cast, judge of an ill principle in government only by an 
actual grievance ; here lliey anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the principle. 
They augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff the ap- |q| 
proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze, 1 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the Colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, 
but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. Three 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. No con¬ 
trivance can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening 
government Seas roll, and months pass, between the order 
and the execution; and the want of a speedy explanation of 
a single point is enough to defeat a whole system. You 
have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But 
there a power steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging 
passions and furious elements, and says, So far shall thou 
go, and no farther. Who arc you, that you should fret and 
rage, an<i bite the chains of Nature ? Nothing worse happens 
to you than docs to all nations who have extensive Empire; 
and it happens in all the forms into which Empire can be 
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thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power must be 
less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. The 
Turk cannot govern .(Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as 
he governs Thrace; nor has he the same dominion in 
Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna, 
Despotism itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan 
gels such obedience as he can. He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all; and the whole of the force 
and vigour of his authority in his centre is derived from a 
prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, 
is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She 
complies too; she submits; she watches times. This is the 
immutable condition, the eternal Law, of extensive and 
detached Empire. 

Then, Sir, from these si.x capital sources; of Descent; of 
Form of Government; of Religion in the Northern Tro- 
vinces; of Manners in the Southern; of Education; of the 
Remoteness of Situation from the First Mover of Govern¬ 
ment ; from all these causes a fierce Spirit of Liberty has 
grown up. It has grown with the growth of the people in 
your Colonics, and increased with the increase of their wealth; 
a Spirit, that unhappily meeting with an exercise of Power in 
England, which, however lawful, is not reconcileable to any 
ideas of Liberty, much less with theirs, has kindled this flame 
that is ready to consume us. 

I DO not mean to commend either the Spirit in this excess, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
smooth and accommodating Spirit of Freedom in them 
would be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of Liberty 
might be desired, more reconcileable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish the Colonists 
to be persuaded, that their Liberty is more secure when held 
in trust for them by us, as their guardians during a per- 
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petua! minority, than with any part of it in their o\\ti hands. 
The question is, not whether their spirit deserves praise or 
blame; but—what, in the name of God, shall we do with it ? 
You have before you the object, such as it is, with all its 
glories, with all its imperfections on its head. You sec the 
magnitude; the importance; the temper; the habits; the 
disorders. By all these considerations we are strongly urged 
to determine something concerning it. We are called upon 
to fi.x some rule and line for our future conduct, which may 
give a little stability to our politicks, and prevent the return 
of such unhappy deliberations as the present. Every such 
return will bring the matter before us in a still more untract- 
able form. For, what astonishing and incredible things have 
we not seen already I What monsters have not been gene¬ 
rated from this unnatural contention I Whilst every principle 
of authority and resistance has been pushed, upon both sides, 
as far as it would go, there is nothing so solid and certain, 
either in reasoning or in practice, that has not been shaken. 
Until very lately, all authority in America seemed to be no¬ 
thing but an emanation from yours. Even the popular part 
of die Colony Constitution derived all its activity, and its 
first vital movement, from the pleasure of the Crown. We 
thought, Sir, that the utmost which the discontented Colonists 
could do, was to disturb authority; we never dreamt they 
could of themselves supply it; knowing in general what an 
operose business it is, to establish a Government absolutely 
new. But having, for our purposes, in this contention, re¬ 
solved, that none but an obedient Assembly should sit; the 
humours of the people there, finding all passage through the 
legal channel stopped, with great violence broke out another 
way. Some provinces have tried their experiment, as we 
have tried ours; and theirs has succeeded. They have formed 
a Government sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle 
of a Revolution, or the troublesome formality of an Election. 
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Evident necessity, and tacit consent, have done the business 
in an instant So well they have done it, that Lord Dunmore 
(the account is among the fragments on your table) tells you, 
that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed than the 
antient Government ever was in its most fortunate periods. 
Obedience is what makes Government, and not the names by 
which it is called; not the name of Governor, as formerly, or 
Committee, as at present. This new Government has origi¬ 
nated directly from the people; and was not transmitted 
through any of the ordinary artificial media of a positive con¬ 
stitution. It was not a manufacture ready formed, and trans¬ 
mitted to them in that condition from England. The evil 
arising from hence is this; that the Colonists having once 
found the possibility of enjoying the advantages of order in 
the midst of a struggle for Liberty, such struggles will not 
hencefonvard seem so terrible to the settled and sober part 
of mankind as they had appeared before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the denial of the 
exercise of Government to still greater lengths, we wholly 
abrogated the antient Government of Massachuset. We 
were confident that the first feeling, if not the very prospect 
of anarchy, would instantly enforce a compleat submission. 
The experiment was tried. A new, strange, unexpected face 
of things appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast pro¬ 
vince has now subsisted, and subsisted in a considerable 
degree of health and vigour, for near a twelvemonth, without 
Governor, without public Council, without Judges, without 
executive Magistrates, How long it will continue in this 
slate, or what may arise out of this unheard-of situation, how 
caiv, the wisest of us conjecture ? Our late experience has 
taught us that many of those fundamental principles, for¬ 
merly believed infallible, are either not of the importance 
they were imagined to be; or that we have not at all ad¬ 
verted to some other far more important and far more power- 
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ful principles, which entirely overrule those wc had considered 
as omnipotent. I am much against any further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more of these allowed 
opinions, which contribute so much to the public tranquillity. 

In effect, we suffer as much at home by this loosening of all 
lies, ajid this concussion of all established opinions, as we do 
abroad. For, in order to prove that the Americans have no 
right to their Liberties, we arc every day endeavouring to 
subvert the maxims, which preserve the whole Spirit of our 
own. To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, we 
are obliged to depreciate the value of Freedom itself; and 
we never seem to gain a paltry advantage over them in 
debate, without attacking some of those principles, or derid¬ 
ing some of those feelings, for which our ancestors have 

shed their blood. 

But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious experi¬ 
ments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest enquiry. Far 
from it. Far from deciding on a sudden or partial view, I 
would patiently go round and round the subject, and sun-cy 
it minutely in every possible aspect. Sir, if I were capable of 
engaging you to an equal attention,! would state, that, as far 
as I am capable of discerning, there are but three ways of pro¬ 
ceeding relative to this stubborn Spirit, which prevails in your 
Colonies, and disturbs your Government. These are—To 
change that Spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the Causes, 
To prosecute it as criminal. Or, to comply with it as neces¬ 
sary. I would not be guilty of an imperfect enumeration; I 
can think of but these three. Another has indeed been 
started, that of giving up the Colonies; but it met so slight 
a reception, that I do not think myself obliged to dwell 
a great while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger; like the frowardness of peevish children; who, when 
they cannot get all they would have, are resolved to lake 

nothing. 
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The first of these phns, to change the Spirit as incon¬ 
venient, by removing the causes, I think is the most like a 
systematick proceeding. It is radical in its principle; but it 
is attended with great difficulties, some of them little short, 
as I conceive, of impossibilities. This will appear by examin¬ 
ing into the Plans which have been proposed. 

As the growing population in the Colonies is evidently 
one cause of their resistance, it w'as last session mentioned in 
both Houses, by men of weight, and received not without ap¬ 
plause, that in order to check this evil, it would be proper for 
the Crown to make no further grants of land. But to this 
scheme there are two objections. The first, that there is 
already so much unsettled land in private hands, as to afford 
room for an immense future population, although the Crown 
not only withheld its grants, but annihilated its soil. If this 
be the case, then the only effect of this avarice of desolation, 
this hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to raise the 
value of the possessions in the hands of the great private 
monopolists, without any adequate check to the growing and 
alarming mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the conse¬ 
quence ? The people would occupy without grants. They 
have already so occupied in many places. You cannot station 
garrisons in every part of these deserts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on their annual Tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. Many of 
the people in the back settlements are already little attached 
to particular situations. Already they have topped the Apa- 
lachian mountains. From thence they behold before them 
an immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow ; a square of 
five hundred miles. Over this they would wander without a 
possibility of restraint; they would change their manners 
with the habits of their life; would soon forget a government 
by which they were disowned j would become Hordes of 
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English Tartars; and pouring down upon your unfortified 
frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, become masters of 
your Governors and your Counsellors, your collectors, and 
comptrollers, and of all the Slaves that adhered to them. Such 
would, and, in no long time, must be, the effect of attempting 
to forbid as a crime, and to suppress as an evil, the Command 
and Blessing of Providence, Enertast and Muliiply. Such 
would be the liappy result of the endeavour to keep as a lair 
of wild beasts, that earth, which God, by an express Charter, 
has f^iun to ihe children of men. Par difTcrent, and surely 
much wiser, has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto we have 
invited our people, by every kind of bounty, to fixed establish¬ 
ments. We have invited the husbandman to look to authority 
for his title. We have taught him piously to believe in the 
mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. \Vc have thrown 
each tract of land, as it was peopled, into districts; that the 
ruling power should never be wholly out of sight. We have 
settled all we could; and we have carefully attended every 
settlement with government. 

Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for the 
reasons 1 have just given, 1 think this new project of 
hedging-in population to be neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the Colonies in general, and in particular 
to arrest the noble course of their marine enterprizes, would 
be a more easy task. 1 freely confess it. We have shown 
a disjwsition to a system of this kind; a disposition even to 
continue the restraint after the offence; looking on ourselves 
as rivals to our Colonies, and persuaded that of course we 
must gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power inadequate to all other things is 
often more than sufficient for this. I do not look on the 
direct and immediate power of the Colonies to resist our 
violence as very formidable. In this, however, I may be 
mistaken. But when I consider, that wc have Colonies for 
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no purpose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my poor 
understanding a little preposterous, to make them unservice¬ 
able, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, nothing 
more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded problem of 
tyranny, wliich proposes to beggar its subjects into sub¬ 
mission. But remember, when you have completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature still proceeds in her 
ordinary course; that discontent will encrease with misery; 
and that there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
states, when they who arc too weak to contribute to your 
prosperity, may be strong enough to complete your ruin. 
Spolialis arma supcrsuut. 

The temper and character which prevail in our Colonies, 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We cannot, 

I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade 
them that they are not sprung from a nation in whose veins 
the blood of freedom circulates. The language in which 
they would hear you tell them this tale would detect the 
imposition; your speech would betray you. An Englishman 
is the unfittest person on earth, to argue another Englishman 
into slavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power to change their 
republican Religion, as their free descent; or to substitute 
the Roman Catholick, as a penalty; or the Church of Eng¬ 
land, as an improvement. The mode of inquisition and 
dragooning is going out of fashion in the Old World; and 
I should not confide much to their efficacy in the New. 
The education of the Americans is also on the same un¬ 
alterable bottom with their religion. You cannot persuade 
them to burn their books of curious science; to banish their 
lawyers from their courts of laws; or to quench the lights 
of their assemblies, by refusing to choose those persons who 
are best read in their privileges. It would be no less im¬ 
practicable to think of wholly annihilating the popular 
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assemblies, in which these lawyers sit. The army, by which 
we must govern in their place, would be far more chargeable 
to us: not quite so effectual; and perhaps, in the end, full as 

difficult to be kept in obedience. 

With regard to the high aristocratick spirit of \ irgmia 

and the Southern Colonics, it has been proposed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of their 
slaves. This project has had its advocates and panegynsts; 
yet I never could argue myself into any opinion of it. 
Slaves are often much attached to their masters. A general 
wild offer of liberty would not always be accepted. History 
furnishes few instances of it. It is sometimes as hard to 
persuade slaves to be free, as it is to compel freemen to be 
slaves; and in this auspicious scheme, we should have both 
these pleasing tasks on our hands at once. But when we 
talk of enfranchisement, do we not perceive that the American 
master may enfranchise too; and arm servile hands m de¬ 
fence of freedom ? A measure to which other people have 
had recourse more than once, and not without success, in 

a desperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull as 
all men are from slavery, roust tliey not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very nation which has sold them 
to their present masters? from that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel willi those masters is their refusal to deal 
any more in that inhuman traffick? An offer of freedom 
from England would come rather oddly, shipped to them m 
an African vessel, which is refused an entry into the ports of 
Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo of three hundred Angola 
negroes. It would be curious to sec the Guinea captain 
attempting at the same insUnt to pubUsh hi» proclamation 

of liberty, and to advertise his sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 
The Ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry; and as 
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long as it continues in its present bed, so long all the causes 
which weaken authority by distance will continue. ‘ Ve gods, 
onnihilaie hut space and time, And make iwo lovers happy P — 
was a pious and passionate prayer; but just as reasonable, 
as many of the serious wishes of very grave and solemn 
politicians. 

If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any 
alterative course, for changing the moral causes, and not 
()uitc easy to remove the natural, which produce prejudices 
irreconcileablc to the late exercise of our authority j but that 
the spirit infallibly will continue; and, continuing, will pro¬ 
duce such effects as now embarrass us; the second mode 
under consideration is, to prosecute that spirit in its overt 
acts, as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The thing 
seems a great deal loo big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It 
should seem to my way of conceiving such matters, that 
there is a very wide difference in reason and policy, between 
the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men, who disturb order 
within the state, and the civil dissensions which may, from 
time to time, on great questions, agitate the several com¬ 
munities which compose a great Empire. It looks to me to 
be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of 
criminal justice to this great public contest. I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people. I cannot insult and ridicule the feelings of Millions 
of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted one 
excellent individual (Sir Walter Rawleigh) at the bar. I 
hope I am not ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public 
bodies, intrusted with magistracies of great authority and 
dignity, and charged with the safety of their fellow-citizens, 
upon the very same title that I am. I really think, that for 
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wise men, this is not judicious; for sober men, not decent; 
for minds tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, 1 am mistaken in my idea of an Empire, as 
distinguished from a single State or Kingdom. But my idea 
of it is this; that an Empire is the aggregate of many States 
under one common head; whether this head be a monarch, 
or a presiding repubUck. It docs, in such constitutions, 
frequently happen (and nothing but the dismal, cold, dead 
uniformity of servitude can prevent its happening) that the 
subordinate parts have many local privileges and immunities. 
Between these privileges and the supreme common authority 
the line may be extremely nice. Of course disputes, often, 
too, very bitter disputes, and much ill blood, will arise. But 
tliough every privilege is an exemption (in the case) from 
the ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, it is no denial 
of it. The claim of a privilege seems rather, c.v vi termini^ 
to imply a superior power. For to talk of the privileges of 
a State, or of a person, who has no superior, is hardly any 
belter than speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate 
quarreb among the component parts of a great political 
union of communities, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more compleally imprudent, than for the Head of the Em¬ 
pire to insist, that, if any privilege is pleaded against his will, 
or his acts, his whole authority is denied; instantly to pro¬ 
claim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending 
provinces under the ban. Will not this, Sir, very soon teach 
the provinces to make no distinctions on their part? Will 
it not teach them that the Government, against which a claim 
of Liberty is tantamount to high-treason, is a Government 
to which submission is equivalent to slavery ? It may 
not always be quite convenient to impress dependent com¬ 
munities with such an idea. 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the Colonies, by the 
necessity of tilings, the judge. It is true, Sir. But I con- 

VOL. i. o 
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fcss, tint the character of judge in my own cause is a thing 
that frightens me. Instead of filling me with pride, I am 
exceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed with a stern, 
assured, judicial confidence, until I find myself in something 
more like a judicial character. I must have these hesitations 
as long as I am compelled to recollect, that, in my little 
reading upon such contests as these, the sense of mankind 
has, at least, as often decided against the superior as the sub¬ 
ordinate power. Sir, let me add too, that the opinion of 
my having some abstract right in my favour, would not put 
me much at my case in passing sentence; unless I could be 
sure, that there were no rights which, in their exercise under 
certain circumstances, were not the most odious of all 
wrongs, and tlie most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, these 
considerations have great weight with me, when I find things 
so circumstanced, that I see the same parly, at once a civil 
litigant against me in point of right; and a culprit before me, 
while I sit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose moral 
quality is to be decided upon the merits of that very litigation. 
Men are every now and then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations; but Justice is the same, let 
the Judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, Sir, also a circumstance which convinces me, that 
this mode of criminal proceeding is not (at least in the pre¬ 
sent stage of our contest) altogether expedient; wliich is 
nothing less than the conduct of those very persons who 
have seemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebel¬ 
lion in Massachuset’s Bay, as they had formerly addressed 
to have Traitors brought hither, under an Act of Henry the 
Eighth, for Trial. For though rebellion is declared, it is not 
proceeded against as such; nor have any steps been taken 
towards the apprehension or conviction of any individual 
offender, either on our late or our former Address; but modes 
of public coercion have been adopted, and such as have much 
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more resemblance to a sort of qualified hostility towards an 
independent power than the punishment of rebellious sub¬ 
jects. All this seems rather inconsistent ; but it shows how 
difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to our present 
case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. What 
is it we have got by all our menaces, which have been many 
and ferocious ? What advantage have we derived from the 
penal laws we have passed, and which, for the time, have 
been severe and numerous ? What advances have we made 
towards our object, by the sending of a force, which, by land 
and sea, is no contemptible strength? lias the disorder 
abated ? Nothing less.—When I see things in this situation, 
after such confident hopes, bold promises, and active exer¬ 
tions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a suspicion, that the plan 
itself is not correctly right. 

Ip then the removal of the causes of this Spirit of Ameri¬ 
can Liberty be, for the greater part, or rather entirely, 
impracticable; if the ideas of Criminal Process be inapplic¬ 
able, or if applicable, are in the highest degree inexpedient; 
what way yet remains ? No way is open, but the third and 
last—to comply with the American Spirit as necessary; or, 
if you please, to submit to it as a necessary Evil. 

If we adopt this mode; if we mean to conciliate and con¬ 
cede ; let us see of what nature the concession ought to be: 
to ascertain the nature of our concession, we must look at 
their complaint. The Colonies complain, that they have not 
the characteristic Mark and Seal of British Freedom. They 
complain, that they are taxed in a Parliament, in which they 
are not represented. If you mean to satisfy them at all, you 
must satisfy them with regard to this complaint. If you 
mean to please any people, you must give them the boon 
which tliey ask; not what you may think better for them, 
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but of a kind totally difTcrcnt. Such an act may be a wise 
regulation, but it is no concession : whereas our present 
theme is the mode of giving satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the question of the right of 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle—but it is true; I put it 
totally out of the question. It is less than nothing in my 
consideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you. Sir, 
that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of displaying 
it on this profound subject. But my consideration is narrow, 
confined, and wholly limited to the Policy of the question. I 
do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s money be 
a power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of 
government; and how far all mankind, in all forms of Polity, 
arc entitled to an exercise of that Right by the Charter of 
Nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a Right of Taxation 
is necessarily involved in the general principle of Legislation, 
and inseparable from the ordinary Supreme Power. These 
are deep questions, where great names militate against each 
other; where reason is perplexed; and an appeal to autho¬ 
rities only thickens the confusion. For high and reverend 
authorities lift up their heads on both sides; and there is no 
sure footing in the middle. This point great Serbonian 
bogy Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. Where armies 
whole have sunk. I do not intend to be oveiavhelmed in that 
bog, though in such respectable company. The question 
with me is, not whether you have a right to render your 
people miserable; but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells me I may do ; 
but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. 
Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one ? Is no 
concession proper, but that which is made from your want 
of right to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen the 
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grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise of an odious 
claim, because you have your evidence-room full of Titles, 
and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce them ? 
What signify all those titles, and all those arms ? Of what 
avail are they, when the reason of tlie thing tells me, that 
the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit; and that I 
could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own 
weapons? 

Such is stedfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of 
keeping up the concord of this Empire by an unity of spirit, 
though in a diversity of operations, that, if I were sure the 
colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed a regular 
compact of servitude; that they had solemnly abjured all the 
rights of citizens; that they had made a vow to renounce all 
Ideas of Liberty for them and their posterity to all genera¬ 
tions; yet I should hold myself obliged to conform to the 
temper I found universally prevalent in my own day, and to 
govern two million of men, impatient of Senitude, on the 
principles of Freedom. I am not determining a point of 
law; I am restoring tranquillity; and the general character 
and situation of a people must determine what sort of govern¬ 
ment is fitted for them. That point nothing else can or 
ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield 
as matter of right, or grant as matter of favour, is lo admit 
tfu people 0 /ottr Colonies into an interest in the Constitution; 
and, by recording tliat admission in the Journals of Parlia¬ 
ment, to give them as strong an assurance as the nature of 
the thing will admit, that we mean for ever to adhere to that 
solemn declaration of systematic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the Repeal of a Revenue Act, upon its 
understood principle, might have served to show, that wc 
intended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a 
Taxing Power. Such a measure was then sufficient lo 
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remove all suspicion, and to give perfect content. But un¬ 
fortunate events, since that time, may make something further 
necessary ; and not more necessary for the satisfaction of 
the Colonies, than for the dignity and consistency of our 
own future proceedings. 

I HAVE taken a very incorrect measure of the disposition 
of the House, if tins proposal in itself would be received 
with dislike. I think, Sir, we have few American Financiers. 
But our misfortune is, we arc too acute; we are too exquisite 
in our conjectures of the future, for men oppressed with such 
great and present evils. The more moderate among the 
opposers of Parliamentary Concession freely confess, that 
they hope no good from Taxation; but they apprehend the 
Colonists have further views; and if this point were con¬ 
ceded, they would instantly attack the Trade Laws. These 
Gentlemen are convinced, that this was the intention from 
the beginning; and the quarrel of the Americans with Taxa¬ 
tion was no more than a cloak and cover to this design. 
Such has been the language even of a Gentleman of real 
moderation, and of a natural temper well adjusted to fair and 
equal Government. I am, however. Sir, not a little surprized 
at this kind of discourse, whenever I hear it; and I am the 
more surprized, on account of the arguments which I con¬ 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often urged 
from the same mouths, and on the same day. 

For instance, when we alledgc, that it is against reason to 
tax a people under so many restraints in trade as the Ameri¬ 
cans, the Noble Lord in the blue ribband shall tell you, that 
the restraints on trade are futile and useless; of no advan¬ 
tage to us, and of no burthen to those on whom they are 
imposed; that the trade to America is not secured by the 
Acts of Navigation, but by the natural and irresistible advan¬ 
tage of a commercial preference. 
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Such is the merit of the Trade Laws in this posture of the 
debate. But when strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the taxes; when the scheme is dissected; when ex¬ 
perience and the nature of things are brought to prove, and 
do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining an elTcctivc 
revenue from the Colonies j when these things are pressed, 
or rather press themselves, so as to drive the advocates of 
Colony Taxes to a clear admission of the futility of the 
scheme; then, Sir, the sleeping Trade Laws revive from 
their trance; and this useless taxation is to be kept sacred, 
not for its own sake, but as a counter-guard and security of 
the laws of trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up Revenue Laws wliich arc mis¬ 
chievous, in order to preserve Trade Laws that arc useless. 
Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its members. They 
are separately given up as of no value; and yet one is 
always to be defended for the sake of the other. But I can¬ 
not agree with the Noble Lord, nor with tiie pamphlet from 
whence he seems to have borrowed these ideas, concerning 
tlie inutility of the Trade Laws. For, without idolizing them, 
I am sure they are still, in many ways, of great use to us: 
and in former times they have been of the greatest. They 
do confine, and they do greatly narrow, the market for the 
Americans. But my perfect conviction of this docs not help 
me in the least to discern how the Revenue Laws form any 
security whatsoever to die commercial regulations; or that 
these commercial regulations are the true ground of the 
quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one instance of 
authority, is to lose all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The public and 
avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. *1 his quarrel 
has indeed brought on new disputes on new questions; but 
certainly the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the Trade 
Laws. To judge which of the two be the real, radical cause 
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of quarrel, we liave to see whether the commercial dispute 
did, in order of time, precede the dispute on taxation ? 
There is not a shadow of evidence for it. Next, to enable 
us to judge whether at this moment a dislike to the Trade 
Laws be the real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary 
to put the taxes out of the question by a repeal. See how 
the Americans act in this position, and then you will be able 
to discern correctly what is the true object of the contro¬ 
versy, or whether any controversy at all will remain. Unless 
)ou consent to remove this cciuse of difference, it is impos* 
sible, with decency, to assert that the dispute is not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would. Sir, recommend to 
your serious consideration, whether it be prudent to form a 
rule for punishing people, not on their own acts, but on your 
conjectures? Surely it is preposterous at the very best. It 
is not justifying your anger, by their misconduct; but it is 
converting your ill-will into their delinquency. 

But the Colonies will go further.—Alas 1 alas! when will 
this speculation against fact and reason end? Wliat will 
quiet these panic fears which we entertain of the Iiostile 
effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true, that no case 
can exist, in which it is proper for tlie Sovereign to accede 
to the desires of his discontented subjects ? Is there any¬ 
thing peculiar in this case, to make a rule for itself? Is all 
authority of course lost, when it is not pushed to the ex¬ 
treme ? Is it a certain maxim, that the fewer causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction are left by government, the more the subject will 
be inclined to resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no more than suspicions, 
conjectures, divinations; formed in defiance of fact and ex¬ 
perience ; they did not. Sir, discourage me from entertaining 
the idea of a conciliatory concession, founded on the prin¬ 
ciples which I have just slated. 
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In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeavoured to put 
myself in that frame of mind which was the most natural, 
and the most reasonable; and which was certainly the most 
probable means of securing me from all error. I set out 
with a perfect distrust of my own abilities; a total renunci¬ 
ation of every speculation of my own; and with a profound 
reverence for the wisdom of our ancestors, who have left us 
the inheritance of so happy a constitution, and so nourishing 
an empire, and what is a thousand times more valuable, the 
treasury of the maxims and principles which formed the one, 
and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Austrian 
family, whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish councils, 
it was common for their statesmen to say, that they ought to 
consult the genius of Philip the Second. 'Phe genius of 
Philip the Second might mislead them; and the issue of 
their affairs showed, that they had not chosen the most 
perfect standard. But, Sir, I am sure that I shall not be 
misled, when in a case of constitutional diflicuUy, I consult 
the genius of the English Constitution. Consulting at that 
oracle (it was with all due iiumility and piety) I found four 
capital examples in a similar case before me; those of 
Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Duiham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never 
governed by a dcspotick power, had no Parliament. How 
far the English Parliament itself was at that time modelled 
according to the present form, is disputed among antiqua¬ 
ries. But we have all the reason in the world to be as¬ 
sured that a form of Parliament, such as England then 
enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; and wc are 
equally sure that almost every successive improvement in 
constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made here, was trans¬ 
mitted thither. Tiie feudal Baronage, and the feudal Knight¬ 
hood, the roots of our primitive ConsUlulioD, were early 
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transplanted into that soil; and grew and flourished there. 
Magna Charta, if it did not give us originally the House of 
Commons, gave us at least a House of Commons of weiglit 
and consequence. But your ancestors did not churlishly sit 
down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. Ireland was 
made immediately a partaker. This benefit of English laws 
and liberties, I confess, was not at first extended to all 
Ireland. Mark the consequence. English authority and 
English liberties had exactly the same boundaries. Your 
standard could never be advanced an inch before your 
privileges. Sir John Davis shows beyond a doubt, that the 
refusal of a general communication of these rights was the 
true cause why Ireland was five hundred years in subduing ; 
and after the vain projects of a Military Government, at¬ 
tempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was soon 
^covered, that nothing could make that country English, 
in civility and allegiance, but your laws and your forms of 
legislature. It was not English arms, but the English Con¬ 
stitution, that conquered Ireland. From that lime, Ireland 
has ever had a general Parliament, as she had before a 
partial Parliament. You changed the people; you altered 
the religion; but you never touched the form or the vital 
substance of free government in that Kingdom. You de¬ 
posed kings ; you restored them; you altered the succession 
to theirs, as well as to your own Crown; but you never 
altered their Constitution; the principle of which was re¬ 
jected by usurpation; restored with the restoration of 
Monarchy, and established, I trust, for ever, by the glorious 
Revolution. This has made Ireland the great and flourishing 
Kingdom that it is; and from a disgrace and a burthen 
intolerable to this nation, has rendered her a principal part 
of strength and ornament. This country cannot be said 
to have ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done 
in the confusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of 
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great revolutions, even if all were done that is said to have 
been done, form no example. If they have any effect in 
argument, they make an exception to prove the rule. None 
of your own liberties could stand a moment if the casual 
deviations from them, at such times, were suffered to be 
used as proofs of their nullity. By the lucrative amount of 
such casual breaches in the constitution, judge what the 
staled and fixed rule of supply has been in that Kingdom. 
Your Irish pensioners would starve if they had no other 
fund to live on than taxes granted by English authority. 
'I'urn your eyes to those popular grants from whence all 
your great supplies arc come; and learn to respect that only 
source of public wealth in the British Empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was said to be 
reduced by Henry the Third. It was said more truly to be 
so by Edward the First. But though then conquered, it w'as 
not looked upon as any part of the Realm of England. Its 
old Constitution, whatever that might have been, w’as de¬ 
stroyed; and no good one was substituted in its pKicc. The 
care of that tract was pul into the hands of Lords Marchers 
—a form of government of a very singular kind; a strange 
heterogeneous monster, something between Hostility and 
Government; perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, accord¬ 
ing to the modes of those terms, to that of Commander-in- 
chief at present, to whom all civil power is granted as secon¬ 
dary. The manners of the Welsh nation followed the 
Genius of the Government; the people were ferocious, 
restive, savage, and uncultivated; sometimes composed, 
never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpetual dis¬ 
order ; and it kept the frontier of England in perpetual 
alarm. Benefits from it to the slate, there were none. 
Wales was only known to England by incursion and in¬ 
vasion. 

Sir, during that state of things. Parliament was not idle. 
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They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by 
all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statute the 
sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by pro¬ 
clamation (with something more of doubt on the legality) 
the sending arms to America. They disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more question on 
the legality) to disarm New England by an instruction. 
They made an Act to drag offenders from Wales into 
England for trial, as you have done (but with more hard¬ 
ship) with regard to America. By another Act, where one 
of the parties was an Englishman, they ordained, that his 
trial should be always by English. They made Acts to 
restrain trade, as you do; and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans 
from fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the Statute 
Book was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you find 
no less than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the subject 
of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands—A fine body of precedents for 
the authority of Parliament and the use of it!—I admit it 
fully; and pray add likewise to these precedents, that all 
the while, Wales rid this Kingdom like an incubus ; that 
it was an unprofitable and oppressive burthen ; and that an 
Englishman travelling in that country could not go six yards 
from the high road without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, 
until after Two Hundred years, discovered, that, by an eternal 
law. Providence had decreed vexation to violence; and po¬ 
verty to rapine. Your ancestors did however at length open 
their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. They found 
that the tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
least be endured; and that laws made against a whole nation 
were not the most effectual methods of securing its obedi¬ 
ence. Accordingly, in the Twenty-seventh year of Henry 
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the Eighth, the course was entirely altered. With a preamble 
stating the entire and perfect rights of the Crown of England, 
it gave to the Welsh all the rights and privileges of English 
subjects. A political order was established; the military 
power gave way to the civil; the Marches were turned into 
Counties. But that a nation should have a right to English 
liberties, and yet no share at all in the fundamental security 
of these liberties—the grant of their owm property—seemed 
a thing so incongruous; that, Eight years after, that is, in 
the Thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill pro¬ 
portioned representation by counties and boroughs was be¬ 
stowed upon Wales, by Act of Parliament. From that 
moment, as by a charm, tlic tumults subsided; obedience 
was restored; peace, order, and civilization followed in the 
train of liberty. When the day-star of the English Consti¬ 
tution had arisen in their hearts, all was harmony within and 
without— 

—simul alba nautis 
Stella rcfulsit, 

Dcfluit saxis agitatus humor; 

Concidunt venli, fugiuntquc nul>es, 

£t minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda rccumbit. 

The very same year the County Palatine of Chester re¬ 
ceived the same relief from its oppressions, and the same 
remedy to its disorders. Before this time Chester was little 
less distempered than Wales. The inhabitants, without 
rights themselves, were the fittest to destroy the rights of 
others; and from thence Richard the Second drew the 
standing army of Archers, with which for a time he- op-, 
pressed England. The people of Chester applied to Par¬ 
liament in a petition penned as I shall read to you: 

* To the King our Sovereign Lord, in most humble wise 
shewen unto your Excellent Majesty the inhabitants of 
your Grace’s County Palatine of Chester; (i.) That 
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where the said County Palatine of Chester is and 
hath been always hitherto exempt, excluded and se¬ 
parated out and from your High Court of Parliament, 
to have any Knights and Burgesses within the said 
Court; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and 
damages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
as in the good, civnl, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their said 
country: ( 2 .) And forasmuch as the said inhabit¬ 
ants have always hitherto been bound by the Acts 
and Statutes made and ordained by your said High¬ 
ness, and your most noble progenitors, by authority 
of the said Court, as far forth as other counties, cities, 
and boroughs have been, that have had their Knights 
and Burgesses within your said Court of Parliament, 
and yet have had neither Knight ne Burgess there 
for the said County Palatine; the said inhabitants, for 
lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with Acts and Statutes made within the said Court, 
as well derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, 
liberties, and privileges of your said County Palatine, 
as prejudicial unto the commonwealth, quietness, rest, 
and peace of your Grace’s most bounden subjects 
inhabiting within the same.' 

What did Parliament with this audacious address ?—Reject 
it as a libel? Treat it as an affront to Government? Spurn 
it as a derogation from the rights of legislature ? Did they 
toss it over the table ? Did they burn it by the hands of the 
common hangman?—They took the petition of grievance, 
all rugged as it was, witlrout softening or temperament, 
unpurged of the original bitterness and indignation of com- 
.plaint; they made it the very preamble to their Act of 
redress; and consecrated its principle to all ages in the 
sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the suc¬ 
cess of the two former. Cliester, civilized as well as Wales, 
has demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, is the cure 
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of anarchy; as rclig^ion, and not atlicisin, is the true remedy 
for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester was followed in 
the reign of Charles the Second, with regard to the County 
Palatine of Durham, which is my fourth example. This 
county had long lain out of the pale of free legislation. So 
scrupulously was the example of Chester followed, that the 
style of the preamble is nearly the same with that of the 
Chester Act; and, without affecting the abstract extent of 
the authority of Parliament, it recognises the equity of not 
suffering any considerable district, in which the British 
subjects may act as a body, to be taxed without their own 
voice in the grant. 

Now if the doctrines of policy contained in those pre¬ 
ambles, and the force of these examples in the Acts of 
Parliaments, avail anything, what can be said against apply¬ 
ing them with regard to America ? Are not the people of 
America as much Englishmen as the Welsh ? The preamble 
of the Act of Henry the Eighth says, the Welsh speak a 
language no way resembling that of his Majesty’s English 
subjects. Are the Americans not as numerous? If we may 
trust the learned and accurate Judge Barrington’s account 
of North Wales, and take that as a standard to measure 
the rest, there is no comparison. The people cannot 
amount to above 200,000; not a tenth part of the number 
in the Colonies. Is America in rebellion? Wales was 
hardly ever free from it Have you attempted to govern 
America by penal statutes ? You made Fifteen for Wales. 
But your legislative authority is perfect with regard to 
America.—Was it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and Dur¬ 
ham ? But America is virtually represented.—What 1 docs 
the electric force of virtual representation more easily pass 
over the Atlantic, than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
neighbourhood; or than Chester and Durham, surrounded 
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by abundance of representation that is actual and palpable ? 
But, Sir, your ancestors thought this sort of virtual repre¬ 
sentation, however ample, to be totally insufficient for the 
freedom of the inhabitants of territories that arc so near, 
and comparatively so inconsiderable. How then can I think 
it sufficient for those which are infinitely greater, and in¬ 
finitely more remote? 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on the 
point of proposing to you a scheme for a representation of 
the Colonies in Parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined 
to entertain some sucli thought; but a great flood stops 
me in my course. Opposuil natura —I cannot remove the 
eternal barriers of the creation. The thing, in that mode, 
I do not know to be possible. As I meddle with no theory, 
I do not absolutely assert the impracticability of such a 
representation. But I do not see my way to it; and those 
who have been more confident have not been more success¬ 
ful. However, the arm of public benevolence is not short¬ 
ened ; and there are often several means to the same end. 
What nature has disjoined in one way, wisdom may unite 
in another. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
wish, let us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give the 
princip.il,let us find a substitute. But how? Where? What 
substitute? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means of 
this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. I am 
not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the fertile 
framers of imaginary commonwealths; not to the Rcpublick 
of Plato; not to the Utopia of More; not to the Oceana of 
Harrington. It is before me—it is at my feet, and the rude 
swain Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon, I only wish 
you to recognise, for the theory, the ancient Constitutional 
policy of this Kingdom with regard to representation, as that 
policy has been declared in Acts of Parliament; and, as to 
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the practice, to return to that mode whicli nn uniform ex¬ 
perience has marked out to you, as best; and in which you 
walked with security, advantage, and honour, until the year 
1763. 

My Resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
justice of a taxation of America by graril, and not by imposi¬ 
tion. To mark the legal competency of the Colony Assemblies 
for the support of their government in peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal com¬ 
petency has had a duli/ul and beneficial exercise; and that 
experience has shown the benefit of their grants, and tlic 
futility of Parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental propositions. 
There are three more Resolutions corollary to these. If you 
admit the first set, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you admit the first, I shall be far from sollicitous whether you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these six massive pillars 
will be of strength suflicient to support the temple of British 
concord. I have no more doubt than I entertain of my ex¬ 
istence, that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
immediate peace; and, with but tolerable future manage¬ 
ment, a lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in 
this confident assurance. The propositions are all mere 
matters of fact; and if they are such facts as draw irresist¬ 
ible conclusions even in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with such 
observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate them 
where they may want explanation. The first is a Resolu¬ 
tion— 

‘That the Colonies and Plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of Fourteen separate Govern¬ 
ments, and containing Two Millions and upwards of 

VOL. I. P 
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free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege 
of electing and sending any Knights and Burgesses, or 
others, to represent them in the High Court of Parlia¬ 
ment.' 

This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be laid down, and 
(excepting the description) it is laid down in the language of 
the Constitution; it is taken nearly verbatim from Acts of 
Parliament. 

The second is like unto the first— 

‘ That the said Colonies and Plantations have been liable 
to, and bounden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, 
and taxes, given and granted by Parliament, though 
the said Colonies and Plantations have not their 
Knights and Burgesses, in the said High Court of 
Parliament, of their own election, to represent the con¬ 
dition of their country; by lack whereof the^ have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given, 
granted, and assented to, in the said Court, in a manner 
prejudicial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and 
peace of the subjects inhabiting within the same.* 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or too 
weak ? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme legisla¬ 
ture? Does it lean too much to the claims of the people? 
If it runs into any of these errors, the fault is not mine. It 
is the language of your own ancient Acts of Parliament. 

Non meus luc sermo, sed qu.x prjcccpit Ofcllus, 

Rusticus, nbnormis sapiens. 

It is the genuine produce of the antient, rustic, manly, home¬ 
bred sense of this country—I did not dare to rub off a par¬ 
ticle of the venerable rust that rather adorns and preserves, 
than destroys, the metal. It would be a profanation to touch 
with a tool the stones which construct the sacred altar of 
peace. I would not violate with modern polish the ingenu¬ 
ous and noble roughness of these truly Constitutional ma- 
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terials. Above all things, I was resolved not to be guilty of 
tampering: the odious vice of restless and unstable minds. 
I pul my foot in the tracks of our forefathers; where I can 
neither wander nor stumble. Determining to fix articles of 
peace, I was resolved not to be wise beyond what was writ¬ 
ten ; I was resolved to use nothing else than the form of 
sound words; to let olliers abound in their own sense; and 
carefully to abstain from all expressions of my own. What 
the Law has said, 1 say. In ail things else I am silent. I 
have no organ but for her words. This, if it be not ingeni¬ 
ous, 1 am sure is safe. 

There are indeed words expressive of grievance in this 
second Resolution, which those who are resolved always to 
be in the right will deny to contain matter of fact, as applied 
to the present case; although Parliament thought them true, 
with regard to the Counties of Chester and Durham. They 
will deny that the Americans were ever ‘ touched and grieved' 
with the taxes. If they consider nothing in ta.xcs but their 
weight as pecuniary impositions, tlicrc might be some pre¬ 
tence for this denial. But men may be sorely touched and 
deeply grieved in their privileges, as well as in their purses. 
Men may lose little in properly by the act which lakes aw.ay 
all their freedom. When a man is robbed of a trifle on the 
highway, it is not the Two-pence lost that constitutes the 
capital outrage. This is not confined to privileges. Even 
anlient indulgences withdrawn, without offence on the part 
of those who enjoyed such favours, operate as grievances. 
But were the Americans then not touched and grieved by 
the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes ? If so, why were 
they almost all cither wholly repealed, or exceedingly reduced ? 
Were they not touched and grieved even by the regulating 
Duties of the Sixth of George the Second ? Else why were 
the duties first reduced to one Third in 1764, and afterwards 
to a Third of that Third in the year 1766? Were lliey not 
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touched and grieved by the Stamp Act ? I shall say they 
were, until that tax is revived. Were they not touched and 
grieved by the duties of 1767, which were likewise repealed, 
and which Lord Hillsborough tells you (for the Ministry) 
were laid contrary to the true principle of commerce? Is 
not the assurance given by that noble person to the Colonies 
of a resolution to lay no more taxes on them, an admission 
that taxes would touch and grieve them ? Is not the Reso¬ 
lution of the Noble Lord in the blue ribband, now standing 
on your Journals, the strongest of all proofs that Parliamen¬ 
tary subsidies really touched and grieved them ? Else why 
all these changes, modifications, repeals, assurances, and 
Resolutions? 

The next proposition is— 

'That, from the distance of the said Colonics, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been 
devised for procuring a representation in Parliament 
for the said Colonics.’ 

This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the paper; 
though, in my private judgement, an useful representation 
is impossible; I am sure it is not desired by them; nor 
ought it perhaps by us ; but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth Resolution is— 

‘That each of the said Colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen in part, or in the whole, by the freemen, free¬ 
holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, commonly 
called the General Assembly, or General Court; with 
powers legally to raise, levy, and assess, according to 
the several usage of such Colonies, duties and taxes 
towards defraying all sorts of public services.’ 

This competence in the Colony Assemblies is certain. It 
is proved by the whole tenour of their Acts of Supply in all 
the Assemblies, in which the constant style of granting is, 
'an aid to his ^lajcsly;’ and Acts granting to the Crown 
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have regularly for near a century passed the public olTices 
without dispute. Those who have been pleased paradoxically 
to deny this right, holding that none but the Brilisli Parlia¬ 
ment can grant to the Crown, arc wished to look to what is 
done, not only in the Colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform 
unbroken tenour every session. Sir, I am surprised that this 
doctrine should come from some of the law servants of the 
Crown. I say, that if the Crown could be responsible, his 
Majesty—but certainly the Ministers, and even tliesc law 
officers themselves, through whose liands the Acts pass, 
biennially in Ireland, or annually in the Colonies, are in an 
habitual course of committing impeachable offences. What 
habitual offenders have been all Presidents of the Council, 
all Secretaries of State, all First Lords of Trade, all Attornics 
and all Solicitors General I However, they arc safe; as no 
one impeaches them; and there is no ground of charge 
against them, except in their own unfounded theories. 

The fifth Resolution is also a Resolution of fact— 

‘ That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or 
other bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have at 
sundry limes freely granted several large subsidies and 
public aids for his Majesty's service, according to their 
abilities, when required thereto by letter from one of 
his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of Slate; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their chearfulness 
and sufficiency in the said grants, have been at sundry 
times acknowledged by Parliament.' 

To say nothing of their great expenses in the Indian wars; 
and not to uke their exertion in foreign ones, so high as the 
supplies in the year 1695; not to go back to their public con¬ 
tributions in the year 1710; I shall begin to travel only where 
the Journals give me light; resolving to deal in nothing but 
fact, authenticated by Parliamentar)’ record; and to build my¬ 
self wholly on that solid basis. 
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On the 4th of April, 1748, a Commillce of this House came 
to llie following Resolution : 

‘ Resolved, 

' That it is the opinion of this Committee, That it is just 
and reasonable that the several Provinces and Colonies 
of Massachuset’s Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they 
have been at in taking and securing to the Crown of 
Great Britain the Island of Cape Breton and its de¬ 
pendencies.’ 

The expenses were immense for such Colonies. They were 
above 200,000/. sterling; money first raised and advanced 
on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a Message from the King 
came to us, to this effect; 

' His Majesty, being sensible of the xcal and vigour with 
which his faithful subjects of certain Colonies in North 
America have exerted themselves in defence of his 
Majesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it 
to this House to take the same into their consideration, 
and to enable his Majesty to give them such assistance 
as may be a proper reward and encouragement! 

On the 3rd of February, 1756, the House came to a suit¬ 
able Resolution, expressed in words nearly the same as those 
of the Message; but with the further addition, that the money 
then voted was as an encouragement to the Colonies to exert 
themselves wth vigour. It will not be necessary to go through 
all the testimonies which your own records have given to the 
truth of my Resolutions. I will only refer you to the places in 
the Journals: 

Vol. xxvii. —i6th and 19th May, 1757. 

Vol. xxviii.—June ist, 1758—April 26lh and 30th, 1759 

—March 26th and 31st, and April 28th, 
1760—Jan. 9th and 2olh, 1761. 

Vol. xxix.—Jan. 22nd and adth, 1762—March 14th and 

17th, 1763. 
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Sir, here is Oie repeated acknowledgment of Parliament, 
that the Colonics not only gave, but gave to satiety. Tins 
nation lias formally acknowledged two things; first, that die 
Colonies had gone beyond their abilities, Parliament having 
thought it necessary to reimburse them ; secondly, that they 
had acted legally and laudably in their grants of money, and 
their maintenance of troops, since the compensation is ex¬ 
pressly given as reward and encouragement. Reward is not 
bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and encouragement is 
not held out to things that desen'e reprehension. My Reso¬ 
lution therefore does nothing more than collect into one pro¬ 
position, what is scattered through your Journals. I give you 
nothing but your own ; and you cannot refuse in the gross, 
what you have so often acknowledged in detail. 1 he admis¬ 
sion of this, which will be so honourable to them and to you, 
will, indeed, be mortal to all the miserable stories, by which 
the passions of the misguided people have been engaged in 
an unhappy system. The people heard, indeed, from the 
beginning of these disputes, one thing continually dinned m 
their cars, that reason and justice demanded, that the Ameri¬ 
cans, who paid no Taxes, should be compelled to contribute. 
How did that fact, of their paying nothing, stand, when the 
Taxing System began ? When Mr. Grenville began to form 
his system of American Revenue, he sUted m this House, 
that the Colonies were then in debt two millions six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling money; and was of opinion they 
would discharge that debt in four years. On this state those 
unlaxcd people were actually subject to the payment of taxes 
to the amount of six hundred and fifty thousand a year. In 
fact, however. Mr. Grenville was mistaken. The funds given 
for sinking the debt did not prove quite so ample as both the 
Colonics and he expected. The calculation was too ^n- 
cuine • the reduction was not completed till some years a er, 
Ld at different times in different Colonies. However, the 
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'I'axes after tlie war continued too great to bear any addition, 
wiili prudence or propriety; and when the burthens imposed 
in consequence of former requisitions were discharged, our 
lone became loo high to resort again to requisition. No 
Colony, since that time, ever has had any requisition whatso¬ 
ever made to it. 

We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense of Parlia¬ 
ment, on the productive nature of a Revenue by Grant. Now 
search tlie same Journals for the produce of the Revenue by 
ImposUum. Wliere is it? Let us know the volume and the 
page. What is the gross, what is the nett produce ? I'o what 
service is it applied ? How have you appropriated its sur¬ 
plus?—What, can none of the many skilful Index-makers 
that we are now employing, find any trace of it?—Well, let 
them and that rest together.—But arc the Journals, which 
say nothing of the Revenue, as silent on the discontent?— 
Oh no 1 a child may find it. It is the melancholy burthen 
and blot of every page. 

I think then I am, from those Journals, justified in the 
sixth and last Resolution, which is— 

‘ Tlial it hath been found by experience, that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and aids, by the said 
General Assemblies, liath been more agreeable to the 
said Colonies, and more beneficial, and conducive to 
the public service, than the mode of giving and grant¬ 
ing aids in Parliament, to be raised and paid in the 
said Colonies.’ 

This makes the whole of the fundamental part of the plan, 
The conclusion is irresistible. You cannot say, that you 
were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the utmost 
Rights of Legislature. You cannot assert, that you took on 
yourselves the task of imposing Colony Taxes, from the 
want of another legal body, that is competent to the purpose 
of supplying the exigencies of the State without wounding 
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the prejudices of the people. Neither is it true tliat the 
body so qualified, and having that competence, had neglected 
the duty. 

The question now, on all this accumulated matter, is 
whether you will choose to abide by a profitable experience, 
or a mischievous theory; whether you choose to build on 
imagination, or fact; whether you prefer enjoyment or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects, or discontent? 

If these propositions are accepted, everytliing which has 
been made to enforce a contrary system, must, I take it for 
granted, fall along with it. On that ground, I liave drawn 
the folloNsing Resolution, whicli, when it comes to be moved, 
will naturally be divided in a proper manner: 

‘ That it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, in¬ 
tituled, An Act for granting certain duties in the British 
Colonies and Plantations in America; for allowing a 
drawback of the duties of Customs upon the exporta¬ 
tion from this Kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of 
the produce of the said Colonies or Plantations; for 
discontinuing the drawbacks payable on China earthen¬ 
ware exported to America; and for more cfTeclually 
preventing the clandestine running of goods in the 
said Colonies and PlanUtlons.—And that it may be 
proper to repeal an Act, made in the fourtecntli year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An Act 
to discontinue, in such manner, and for such lime, as 
arc therein mentioned, the landing and discharging, 
lading or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
at the town and wthin the harbour of Boston, in llie 
province of Massacliuset's Bay, in North America.— 
And that it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An Act for the impartial administration of 
justice, in the cases of persons questioned for any acts 
done by them, in the execution of the law, or for the 
suppression of riots and tumults, in the province of 
Massachuset’s Bay, in New England.—And that it may 
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be proper to repeal an Act, made in the fourteenth 
year of llic reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An 
Act for the belter regulating of the Government of the 
province of the Massachuset’s Bay, in New England.— 
And. also, that it may be proper to explain and amend 
an Act, made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, intituled, An Act for the 
Trial of Treasons committed out of the King's Do¬ 
minions.* 

I wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because (inde¬ 
pendently t>f the dangerous precedent of suspending the 
rights of the subject during the King’s pleasure) it was 
passed, as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on more 
partial principles, than it ought. The corporation of Boston 
was not heard before it was condemned. Other towns, full 
as guilty as she was, have not had their ports blocked up. 
Even the Restraining Bill of litc present Session docs not 
go to the length of the Boston Port Act. The same ideas 
of prudence, which induced you not to extend equal punish¬ 
ment to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, induced 
me, who mean not to chastise, but to reconcile, to be satis¬ 
fied with the punishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence and accommodation to circumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the Charters of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, as you have taken away Uiat of Massa- 
chuset's Colony, though the Crown has far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and 
though the abuses have been full as great, and as flagrant, 
in the exempted as in the punished. The same reasons 
of prudence and accommodation have w'cight with me in 
restoring the Charter of Massachuset's Bay. Besides, Sir, 
the act which changes the Charter of Massachuset’s is in 
many particulars so exceptionable, that if I did not wish 
absolutely to repeal, I would by all means desire to alter it; 
as several of its provisions lend to the subversion of all 
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public and private justice. Such, among others, is the power 
in the Governor to change the sheriff at his pleasure; and to 
make a new relunung ofiicer for ever)’ special cause. It 
is shameful to behold such a regulation standing among 
English Laws. 

The Act for bringing persons accused of committing 
.nurder under the orders of Government to England for 
Trial is but temporary. That Act has calculated the pro¬ 
bable duration of our quarrel with the Colonies; and is 
accommodated to that supposed duration. I would hasten 
the happy moment of reconciliation; and therefore must, 
on my principle, get rid of that most justly obnoxious Act. 

The Act of Henry the Eighth, for the Trial of Treasons, 

I do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper 
bounds and original intention; to make it expressly for 
Trial of Treasons (and the greatest Treasons may be com¬ 
mitted) in places where the jurisdiction of the Crown docs 

not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of Local Legislature, I would 
next secure to the Colonics a fair and unbiassed Judicature; 
for which purpose, Sir, 1 propose the following Resolution: 

* That, from the time when the General Assembly or 
General Court of any Colony or Plantation in North 
America, shall have appointed by Act of Assembly, dul)' 
confirmed, a settled salar)' to the ofiices of the Chief 
Justice and other Judges of the Superior Court, it may 
be proper that the said Chief Justice and other Judges 
of the Superior Courts of such Colony, shall hold his 
and their office and ofiices during their good behaviour; 
and shall not be removed therefrom, but when the said 
removal shall be adjudged by his Majesty in Council, 
upon a hearing on complaint from the General Assern- 
bly, or on a complaint from the Governor, or Council, 
or the House of Representatives severally, or of the 
Colony in which the said Chief Justice and other 
Judges have exercised the said offices.* 
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The next Resolution relates to the Courts of Admiralty. 

It is tins: 

‘ That it may be proper to re8:ulate the Courts of Admi¬ 
ralty, or Vice-Admiralty, authorized by the fifteenth 
Chapter of the Fourth of George the Third, in such 
a manner as to make the same more commodious 
to those who sue. or are sued, in tlie said Courts, and 
to provide for the more decent maintenance of the 
Judges in the same.' 

Tliese Courts I do not wish to take away; they are in 
themselves proper establishments. This Court is one of the 
capital securities of the Act of Navigation. The extent of 
its jurisdiction, indeed, has been encreased ; but this is alto¬ 
gether as proper, and is indeed on many accounts more 
eligible, where new powers were wanted, than a Court ab¬ 
solutely new. Rut Courts incommodiously situated, in effect, 
deny justice; and a Court, j)arlaking in the fruits of its own 
condemnation, is a robber. The Congress complain, and 
complain justly, of this grievance. 

I'hese are the tlircc consequential propositions. I have 
thought of two or three more; but they come rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive Government; 
which I wish Parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If the first si.x arc granted, congruily will carry the 
latter tliree. If not, the things that remain unrepealed will 
be, I hope, rather unseemly incumbrances on the building, 
than very materially detrimental to its strength and stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close; but I plainly perceive some 
objections remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove. 
Tlie first will be, that, in resorting to the doctrine of our 
ancestors, as contained in the preamble to the Chester Act, 
I prove too much; that the grievance from a want of repre¬ 
sentation, stated in that preamble, goes to the whole of 
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Legislalion as well as to Taxation. And that the Colonies, 
grounding themselves upon that doctrine, will apply it to all 
parts of Legislative Authority. 

To this objection, with all possible deference and humility, 
and wishing as little as any man living to impair the smallest 
panicle of our supreme authority, I answer, that /Ae words 
are the words of Parliament, and not mine ; and, that all false 
and inconclusive inferences, drawn from them, arc not 
mine; for I heartily disclaim any such inference. I have 
chosen the words of an Act of Parliament, which Mr. Gren¬ 
ville, surely a tolerably zealous and very judicious advocate 
for the sovereignly of Parliament, formerly moved to have 
read at your table in confirmation of his tenets. It is true, 
that Lord Chatham considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions. Pie was a no less power¬ 
ful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. Ought I 
not from hence to presume, that these preambles are as 
favourable as possible to both, when properly understood; 
favourable both to the rights of Parliament, and to the pri¬ 
vilege of the dependencies of this Crown ? But, Sir, the 
object of grievance in my resolution I have not taken from 
the Chester, but from the Durham Act, which confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies •, 
and which therefore falls in exactly with the case of the 
Colonies. But whether the unrepresented counties were 
de jure, or de facto, bound, the preambles do not accurately 
distinguish; nor indeed was it necessary; for, whether de 
jure, or de facto, the Legislature thought the exercise of the 
power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact without right, 
equally a grievance, and equally oppressive. 

I do not know that the Colonics have, in any general way, 
or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand of 
humanity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge of the 
temper or dispositions of any man, or any set of men, when 
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they are composed and at rest, from their conduct, or their 
expressions, in a state of disturbance and irritation. It is 
besides a very great mistake to imagine, that mankind follow 
up practically any speculative principle, either of government 
or of freedom, as far as it will go in argument and logical 
illation. We Englishmen stop very short of the principles 
upon which we support any given part of our Constitution; 
or even the whole of it together. I could easily, if I had not 
already tired you, give you very striking and convincing 
instances of it. This is nothing but what is natural and 
proper. All government, indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is founded 
on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences; 
we give and take; we remit some rights, that we may enjoy 
others; and we choose rather to be happy citizens, than 
subtle disputants. As we must give away some natural 
liberty, to enjoy civil advantages ; so we must sacrifice some 
civil liberties, for the advantages to be derived from the com¬ 
munion and fellowship of a great empire. But, in all fair 
dealings, the thing bought must bear some proportion to 
the purchase paid. None will barter away l/ie immediate jewel 
of his soul. Though a great house is apt to make slaves 
haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of the artificial import¬ 
ance of a great empire too dear, to pay for it all essential 
rights, and all the Intrinsic dignity of human nature. None 
of us who would not risque his life rather than fall under 
a government purely arbitrary. But although there are some 
amongst us who think our Constitution wants many im¬ 
provements, to make it a complete system of liberty; per¬ 
haps none who are of that opinion would think it right to 
aim at such improvement, by disturbing his country, and 
risquing everything that is dear to him. In every arduous 
enterprizc, we consider what we are to lose, as well as what 
we are to gain; and the more and better stake of liberty 
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every people possess, ihe less they will hazard in a vain 
attempt to make it more. The^e are the cords of man. Man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest; and not 
on metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the great master of 
reasoning, cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, 
against this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral 
arguments, as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the gran¬ 
deur and glory of England, when they are not oppressed by 
the weight of it; and they will rather be inclined to respect 
the acts of a superintending legislature; when they see them 
the acts of that power, which is itself tl^c security, not the 
rival, of their secondary importance. In this assurance, my 
mind most perfectly acquiesces: and I confess I feel not the 
least alarm from the discontents which are to arise from put¬ 
ting people at their ease; nor do I apprehend the destruction 
of this Empire, from giving, by an act of free grace and 
indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens some share 
of those rights, upon which I have always been taught to 
value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in 
American Assemblies, would dissolve the unity of the Em¬ 
pire; which was preserved entire, although Wales, and 
Chester, and Durham were added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know what this unity means; nor has it ever been 
heard of, that I know, in the constitutional policy of this 
country. The very idea of subordination of parts, e.xcludcs 
this notion of simple and undivided unity. England is the 
head; but she is not the head and the members too. Ireland 
has ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an inde¬ 
pendent, legislature; which, far from distracting, promoted 
the union of the whole. Everything was sweetly and har¬ 
moniously disposed through both islands for the conservation 
of English dominion, and the communication of English 
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liberties. I do not sec that llie same principles might not 
be carried into twenty islands, and with the same good effect. 
Tins is my model with regard to America, as far as the 
internal circumstances of the two countries are the same. I 
know no other unity of this Empire, than I can draw from 
its example during these periods, wlien it seemed to my poor 
understanding more united than it is now, or Uian it is likely 
to be by the present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, 1 recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, before I finished, 
to say something of the proposition of the Noble Lord on 
the floor, which has been so lately received, and stands on 
your Journals. I must be deeply concerned, whenever it is 
my misfortune to continue a difference with the majority of 
this House. But as the reasons for that difference are my 
apology for thus troubling you, suffer me to state them in 
a very few words. I shall compress them into as small a 
body as I possibly can, liaving already debated that matter 
at large, when the question was before the Committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by auction;—because it is a nicer project. It is a thing 
new; unheard of; supported by no experience; justified by 
no analogy; without example of our ancestors, or root in 
the Constitution. It is neither regular Parliamentary taxation, 
nor Colony grant. Exptrimentum in corpore vili, is a good 
rule, which will ever make me adverse to any trial of experi¬ 
ments on what is certainly the most valuable of all subjects, 
the peace of this Empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal in the 
end to our Constitution. For what is it but a scheme for 
taxing the Colonies in the anti-chamber of the Noble Lord 
and his successours ? To settle the quotas and proportions 
in this House, is clearly impossible. You, Sir, may flatter 
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yourself you shall sit a Stale auctioneer, with your hammer 
in your hand, and knock down to each Colony as it bids. 
But to settle (on the plan laid down by the Noble Lord) the 
true proportional payment for four or five and twenty govern¬ 
ments, according to the absolute and the relative wealth of 
each, and according to the British proportion of wealth and 
burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. This new taxation 
must therefore come in by the back door of the Constitution. 
Each quota must be brought to this House ready formed; 
you can neither add nor alter. You must register it You 
can do nothing further. For on what grounds can you de¬ 
liberate either before or after the proposition? You cannot 
hear the counsel for all these pro\inccs, quarrelling each on 
its own quantity of pa)*ment, and its proportion to others. 
If you should attempt it, the Committee of Provincial Ways 
and Means, or by whatever other name it will delight to be 
called, must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 

Thirdly, it docs not give satisfaction to the complaint of 
the Colonics. They complain, that they are taxed without 
their consent; you answer, that you will fix the sum at 
which they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed, that you 
will leave the mode to themselves. I really beg pardon: it 
gives me pain to mention it; but j'ou must be sensible that 
you will not perform this part of the compact. For, suppose 
the Colonies were to lay the duties, which furnished their 
Contingent, upon the importation of your manufactures ; you 
know you would never suffer such a tax to be laid. You 
know, too, that you would not suffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that, when you come to explain yourself, it 
will be found, that you will neither leave to themselves the 
quantum nor the mode; nor indeed anything. The whole is 
delusion from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it be 

VOL. I. Q 
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univirsaUy accepted, nil! plunge you into great and inex¬ 
tricable difticuUies. In what year of our Lord are the pro¬ 
portions of payments to be settled ? To say nothing of the 
impossibility that Colony agents should have general powers 
of taxing the Colonies at their discretion ; consider, I implore 
you, that the communication by special messages, and orders 
between these agents and their constituents on each variation 
of the case, when the parties come to contend together, and 
to dispute on their relative proportions, will be a matter of 
delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can have an end. 

If all the Colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is the 
condition of those assemblies, who offer by themselves or 
their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their pro¬ 
portion ? The refractory Colonics, who refuse all composi¬ 
tion, will remain taxed only to your old impositions, which, 
however grievous in principle, arc trifling as to production. 
The obedient Colonies in lliis scheme are heavily taxed ; the 
refractory remain unburthened. What will you do? Will 
you lay new and heavier taxes by Parliament on the disobe¬ 
dient? Pray consider in what way you can do it. You are 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, you can do 
nothing but at the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia that 
refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, and are taxed to 
your quota, how will you put these Colonies on a par ? Will 
you tax the tobacco of Virginia ? If you do, you give its 
death-wound to your English revenue at home, and to one 
of the very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious Colony, what do you 
tax but your own manufactures, or the goods of some other 
obedient and already well-taxed Colony ? Who has said one 
word on this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more 
and more as you enter into it ? Who has presented, who can 
present you with a clue, to lead you out of it ? I think, Sir, 
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it is impossible, that you should not recollect that the Colony 
bounds are so implicated in one another, (you know it by 
your Ollier experiments in the Bill for prohibiting the New 
England Fisher)’,) that you can lay no possible restraints on 
almost any of them which may not be presently eluded, if 
you do not confound the innocent with the guilty, and bur¬ 
then those whom, upon every principle, you ought to exone¬ 
rate. He must be grossly ignorant of America, who thinks 
that, without falling into this confusion of all rules of equity 
and policy, you can restrain any single Colony, especially 
Virginia and Maryland, the central and most important of 
them all. 

Let it also be considered, that, either in the present con¬ 
fusion you settle a permanent contingent, which will and 
must be trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue : 
or you change the quota at every exigency; and then on 
ever)' new repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota for every 
Colony, you have not provided for prompt and punctual pay¬ 
ment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ arrears. You can¬ 
not issue a Treasury Extent against the failing Colony. You 
must make new Boston Port Bills, new restraining laws, new 
Acts for dragging men to England for trial. You must send 
out new fleets, new annlcs. All is to begin again. From 
this day forward the Empire is never to know an hour’s tran¬ 
quillity. An intestine fire will be kept alive in the bowels of 
the Colonies, which one time or other must consume this 
whole Empire. I allow indeed that the empire of Germany 
raises her revenue and her troops by quotas and con¬ 
tingents; but tlie revenue of the empire, and the army of 
the empire, is the worst revenue, and the worst army, in the 
world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have a 
perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble Lord, who proposed 

Q 3 
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this project of a ransom by auction, seemed himself to be of 
that opinion. His project was rather designed for breaking 
the union of the Colonics, than for establishing a revenue. 
He confessed, he apprehended that his proposal would not 
be to iheir taste. I gay, this scheme of disunion seems to be 
at the bottom of the project; for I will not suspect that the 
noble Lord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
by an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. 

■* lut whatever his views may be; as I propose the peace and 
^'^ion of the Colonics as the very foundation of my plan, 

' cannot accord with one whose foundation is perpetual 
liscord. 

''t 

Compare the two. This 1 ofTer to give you is plain and 
simple. The other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. 
This is mild; that harsh. This is found by experience 
effectual for its purposes; the other is a new project. This 
is universal; the other calculated for certain Colonies only. 
This is immediate in its conciliatory operation ; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
the dignity of a ruling people, gratuitous, unconditional, 
and not held out as a matter of bargain and sale. I have 
done my duty in proposing it to you. I have indeed tired 
you by a long discourse; but this is the misfortune of those 
to whose influence nothing will be conceded, and who must 
win every inch of their ground by argpiment. You have 
heard me with goodness. May you decide with wisdom! 
For my part, I feel my mind greatly disburthened by what 
I have done to-day. I have been the less fearful of trying 
your patience, because on this subject I mean to spare it 
altogether in future. I have this comfort, that in every stage 
of the American affairs, I have steadily opposed the measures 
that have produced the confusion, and may bring on the 
destruction, of this empire. I now go so far as to risque a 
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proposal of my own. If I cannot give peace to my country; 

I give it to my conscience. 

But what (says the Financier) is peace to us without 
money? Your plan gives us no Revenue. No! But it docs 
—For it secures to the subject the power of REFUSAL; 
the first of all Revenues. Experience is a cheat, and fact a 
liar, if this power in the subject of proportioning his grant, 
or of not granting at all, has not been found the richest 
mine of Revenue ever discovered by the skill or by the 
fortune of man. It does not indeed vote you £152,750: 

II : 2|ihs, nor any other paltry limited sum.—But it gives 
the strong box itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only 
revenues can arise amongst a people sensible of freedom : 
Posita ludiltir area. Cannot you, in England; cannot you, 
at this time of day; cannot you, a House of Commons, trust 
to the principle which has raised so mighty a revenue, and 
accumulated a debt of near 140 millions in this country? Is 
this principle to be true in England, and false evcr)’whcre 
else? Is it not true in Ireland? Has it not hillicrto been true 
in the Colonies? Why should you presume, that, in any 
country, a body duly constituted for any function, will 
neglect to perform its duty, and abdicate its trust ? Such a 
presumption would go against all governments in all modes. 
But, in truth, this dread of penury of supply, from a free 
assembly, has no foundation in nature. For first obsen'e, 
that, •besides the desire which all men have naturally of suj)- 
porting the honour of their own government, that sense of 
dignity, and that security to properly, which ever attends 
freedom, has a tendency to increase the stock of the free 
community. Most may be taken where most is accumu¬ 
lated. And what is the soil or climate where experience has 
not uniformly proved, that the voluntary flow of hcaped-up 
plenty, bursting from the weight of its own rich luxuriance, 
has ever run with a more copious stream of revenue, than 
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could be squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed indi¬ 
gence, by the straining of all the politic machinery in the 
world ? 

Next we know, that parlies must ever exist in a free 
country. We know too, that the emulations of such parties, 
their contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, their hopes, 
and their fears, must send them all in their turns to him 
that holds the balance of the state. The parlies are the 
Gamesters; but Government keeps the tabic, and is sure to 
be the winner in the end. When this game is played, I 
really think it is more to be feared that the people will be 
exhausted, than that Government will not be supplied. 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute power ill 
obeyed, because odious, or by contracts ill kept, because 
constrained, wall be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and pre¬ 
carious. * Ease ivould retract Vows tnade in pain, as violent 
and void.’ 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands : I 
declare against compounding for a poor limited sum, the im¬ 
mense, ever-growing, eternal Debt, which is due to generous 
Government from protected freedom. And so may I speed 
in the great object I propose to you, as I think it would not 
only be an act of injustice, but would be the worst oeconomy 
in the world, to compel the Colonies to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom, or in the way of compulsory com¬ 
pact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject—a revenue from 

America transmitted hither—do not delude yourselves_you 

never can receive it—No, not a shilling. We have ex¬ 
perience that from remote countries it is not to be expected. 
If, when you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, you 
were obliged to return in loan what you had taken in impo¬ 
sition; what can you expect from North America? For 
certainly, if ever there was a country qualified to produce 
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wealth, it is India; or an institution fit for the transmission, 
it is the East India Company. America has none of tliese 
aptitudes. If America gives you taxable objects, on wiiich 
you lay your duties here, and gives you, at the same time, a 
surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities to pay the 
duties on these objects, which you tax at home, she has per¬ 
formed her part to the British revenue. But with regard to 
her own internal establishments; she may, I doubt not she 
will, contribute in moderation. I say in moderation; for she 
ought not to be permitted to exhaust herself. She ought to 
be reserved to a war; the weight of which, with the enemies 
that we are most likely to have, must be considerable in her 
quarter of the globe. There she may serve you, and serve 
you essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British Consti¬ 
tution. My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and equal protection. These are tics, 
which, though light as air, arc as strong as links of iron. 
Let the Colonists always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your Government;—they will cling and 
grapple to you; and no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once under¬ 
stood, that your government may be one thing, and their 
Privileges another; that these two things may exist without 
any mutual relation ;—the cement is gone; the cohesion is 
loosened; and everything hastens to decay and dissolution. 
As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, tliey 
will turn their faces tow’ards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have; the more ardently they love 
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liberty, llie more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery 
they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every 
soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from 
Prussia. But, until you become lost to all feeling of your 
true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have 
from none but you. This is the commodity of price of 
winch you have the monopoly. This is the true Act of 
Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the Colo¬ 
nies, and through them secures to you the wealth of the 
world. Deny them this participaUon of freedom, and you 
reak that sole bond, which originally made, and must still 
preserve, the unity of the Empire. Do not entertain so 
weak an imagination, as that your registers and your bonds, 
your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets and your 
clearances, are what form the great securities of your com¬ 
merce. Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the things 
that hold together the great contexture of the mysterious 
whole. These things do not make your government. Dead 
instruments, passive tools as they are. it is the spirit of the 
English communion that gives all tlieir life and efficacy to 
them. It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, 
nifused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to 
the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here 
m England ? ^ Do you imagine then, that it is the Land Tax 
Act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in 
the Committee of Supply which gives you your army ? or 
that^ It IS the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and 
discipline? Nol surely no I It is the love of the people; 
It IS their attachment to their government, from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution—which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into both 
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that liberal obedience, without whicli your army would be a 
base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chime¬ 
rical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical poli¬ 
ticians, who have no place among us; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross and material; and 
who therefore, far from being qualified to be directors of the 
great rapvement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But to men truly initialed and rightly taught, 
these ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial existence, 
are in truth every thing, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politicks is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great em¬ 
pire and little minds go ill together.. If we arc conscious of 
our station, and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes 
our situation and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
public proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursum corda / We ought to elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high call¬ 
ing, our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire; and have made the most extensive, and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by pro¬ 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness, of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it is; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now i^quod 
felix famtumque sif) lay the first stone of the Temple of 
peace; and I move you, 

‘That the Colonics and Plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of Fourteen separate govern¬ 
ments, and containing Two Millions and upwards of 
free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege 
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of electing and sending any Knights and Burgesses, 
or otlicrs, to represent them in the High Court of 
Parliament/ 


[Upon this Resolution, the previous question was put, and 
carried;—for the previous question 270, against it, 

78. 

The first four motions and the last had the previous 
question put on them. The others were negatived.] 
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THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSE OF THE 
PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 

Page 1 . Iloe vtro oceuUum, tnltsiinum, &e. Cic. in C. Vcrrem Act. 
Sccunda, lib. i. cap. *y. tec. 39. Burke’s origirul quotation h raulty, aiiJ ' 
Itas been corrected in tlie text. Traosbte non txiuil, ' escapes observation.’ 
The allusion is to the treachery of Verres, when quaestor, to his praetor Cn. 
Carbo: the quaestor being bound to his praetor, according to the official 
policy of Rome, by a quasvfilial tie, known as nrffssiVnt/o iortis. This tie 
it mentioned by Butke (p. 84) as an illustration of the patty obligation 
in English politics. The Introduction of the quotation at the commence- 
nienl of this pamphlet points vaguely to similar treachery on the part of the 
Court and the House of Commons towards the English nation, and directly 
to the powcricssness of the nation to resist the poisonous iuflueucc of the 
Court Cabal. The passage was perhaps suggested by Lord Chatham's 
speech in the Lords, January 33, 1770: ’The grand capital mischief is fixed 
at home. It corrupts the very foundation of our political existence, and 
preys upon the vitals of the state.’ This quotation almost forcsh.idows 
the accusation of Warren Hastings, between whom and Verres Burke 
always sought to establish a similarity, though it would have been easier 
to demonstrate a contrast. 

1 . I. It IS an undtrlaUng, &c. Burke understood thoroughly the art of 
the prtamhU. He never nukes it so long as to fatigue the reader or hearer 
at the outset. If he introduces general observations, it is done in such a 
way as to prepare for the particular points which are to follow, and with 
strict reference to that object. Being the most philosophical, lie is naturally 
the most sententious of orators; and the canon of the Roman rhetorician. 
ttnltnlias initrpofu rare eonvtnU, ul rti aelortt, non vivindt fraittptorn 
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(Rhet. ad Hcrciin. iv. 17), is much relaxed in his practice. Intro¬ 
duced in its proper place» as a preparation for a par/tcular consideration, the 
stitnulatcs the audience, and heightens the cfTcct. 

P. 2 « 1 . I. come near to prrsons 0/ upright, &c., i. c. so as to touch, 
rufUc them. Under ihc general mention of ‘ persons of weight arid con¬ 
sequence/ Burke alludes to the King. 

1. 4. obJig^d (0 blame (he favouriUs, of the people, i.c. the popular ex- 
minister Lord Chatham. The pamphlet in its earliest form contained a 
severe attack on Chatham, which was expunged previous to publication. 
Burke's Correspondence, vol. i. p. aoo, 

1 . 6, in$trument of faction. Cp. p. 44, 1 . 6. Among the members of his 
party Burke was anxious to have it understood that this pamphlet was a 
manifesto from the whole body (Correspondence, vol u pp. 198, 199): but 
he repudiated the idea of being *a more conduit for the conveyance of other 
people's sentiments or principles/ in letters on the subject to his private 
friends (Correspondence, vol. i. p. *226), 

1 . 8, Of^ lauf has invested, &c. 'All persons, noblemen and others (ex¬ 
cept women, clergymen, persons decrepit, and infants under fifteen) are 
bound to attend the justices in suppressing a riot.*—Blackstone. Compare 
his insisting on the legal nature of the 'interposition of the body of the 
people itself/ infra, p. 78, and the conclusion of the Letter to \V, Elliot, 
Esq.: 'Private persons may sometimes assume that magistracy which does 
not depend on the nomiiution of Kings/ &c. 

1. II. private people , . . stepping a little out of their ordinary sphere, 
Burke was at this time an active member of Parliament. From this and 
other passages (see p. 66) it is clear that he wrote in the character of 
a private citizen. This apology for the public expression of priv.Me opinion 
was a stock piece in English political writing down to the reign of George Ill. 
Political pamphlets, and series of pamphlets under a general name by the 
satne author, grew rarer after this time, when anonymous writers could get 
their letters inserted in the newspapers. 

I. 15. reason upon thetn liberally. A favourite epithet with Burke. Cp. 
'liberal obedience/ p. ^33. 

I. 18. rulers for the day . •. cause of Government, Burke distinguishes 
between the essence of government, which is permanent and resides rather 
in the spirit of the governed than in anything outside of them, and the 
merely temporary external administration. Cp. Speech on the Econ. Refonn, 
near beginningthe settled, habitual systematick afTcction 1 bear to the 
cause and to the principles of government* The present passage hints at 
the distinction between the interests of the King and those of his ministers. 

I. 32 . Compose the minds of the subject. Used collectively for the people, 

I. 24. abstract value of the voice cf the people—ot which Burke had a 
low opinion. See p. 37 and note. 

1. 25. reputation, the most precious possession of every indiV/dt^a/—^alluding 
to the passage from ' Othello/ quoted at p. a a a. 
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1 . jg. Nallont art not primarily ruled by lawf; less by violence. A 
comiiioiij>U':c of the politicians of ancient Rome. * So in human jodelies 
however m.portanl force may be. it is not the ruling power; it docs 
rtot govern the destinies; it is the ideas, the moral influences concealed 
under the accidental forms that force imposes, which regulate the course 
of societies.’ Guiiot, Civilisation in Europe. See the doctnne fuily de- 
velopcd, Lecture V. 

P. 3, I. 8 . The lemfer oj the people . . . ought to be the first study of a 
Statesman. Instead of the temper of the House of Commons. Cp. the 
passage on C. Townshend, p. 150. The maxim is an old commonplace. 
Tacitus, Ann. lib. 3: ‘Noscenda libi natura vulgi est. ct quibus tuodis tern- 
per^olcr babcatur/ Martial: 

* Prindpis t%\ ?b 1 ui maxima n&ue suoi** 


l. 17. levity of the vulgar. • Muliitudicns levitas* is an expression of 
Cicero, who often insists on the fact. ‘ Vulgo nihil incerlius,’ Pro Muracna. 

• In multitudinc est vaiictas, ct crebta tatiquam tcinpesutum, sic senten 

tianim commutatio/ Pro Dome, ^ 

1 . 18, nil times have not been nliie, * 1 have read my friend Congreve i / 
verses to Lord Cobham, which end with a vile and false moral, and I 
remember is not in Horace to Tibullus, which he imitates. " that all timet 
are equally virtuous and vicious." wherein he differs from all Poets. Philo¬ 
sophers and Christians that ever writ.* Swift to Bolingbroke, April 5, 1719. 

But Marcus Antoninus, Bacon, and Guicciardini, have expressed the contrary 
opinion. It is perhaps put most forcibly by MachiaveUi, ‘giudico il mondo 
acmpre csscr state ad un medcsimo modo,* &c. DUcorsi sopra T. Livio, 

Lib. II, Introduction. The question on both sides is staled by Burke in his 
review of Brown's 'Estimate of the Manners,’ &c.. Annual Register. 1758. 
p.444. SirT.Bfownc says; “Tis better to think that times past have been 
better than times present, than that times were always bad.’ Christian 

Morals. Part III, Sect. J. . , , v 

P. 4 , h 5. disconnexion ... in alluding particularly to the 

Temple family. In general Lord Temple was a staunch opponent of the ^ 
Court; his brother. George Grenville, a supporter of the Court, and his 
brother-in-law, Lord Chatham, politically separated from both. A recon¬ 
ciliation however had taken place before the publication of this pamphlet^ 

Ib. dUeonnexion in offices. See i nfra p. I45, L 14, &c., and note. 

1 . 10. great parties . . . .in a manner tnlirtly diuolved. An old common¬ 
place. ' These associations are broken; these distinct seU of ideas are shuffled 
out of their order; new combinations force themselves upon us.. . . The 
bulk of both parties are really united ; united on principles of liberty, in op^ 
sition to an obscure remiunt of one parly, who disown those principles, and a 
mercenary detachment from the other, who betray them.’ Dissertation on 
Parties, Letter I. Bolingbroke’s Works, 410. edition, voL li. p. Ji. The real 
distinction of Whig and Tory parties faded away after the Revolution: and 
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the names came to signify only particular political combinations based less 
on political principles than on personal attachments. Dissertation on Parties, 
Letter VII. Swift, in the Conduct of the Allies, regrets the necessity 
for using ‘ those foolish terms.* ‘ Every opposition . . . assumed or obtained 
the title of the popular party. No distinction was made, in this respect, 
between Whig and Tory. Each party, when out of place, adopted the same 
principles.’ History of the Opposition, 1779, p. 3. In the passage before 
us Burke rightly mentions parties as a cause of disturbance: nor is he 
inconsistent in conceiving the remedy for the discontents to consist in 
restoring and maintaining party connexions (infra, p. 83 $q.). At this time 
the power of parties was at its lowest. When personal attachments were 
the basis of political connexion, and principles or intended measures counted 
for nothing, the roy-al influence judiciously used naturally prevailed against all 
opposition. But the instruments of this influence were Whigs, and the plan 
(Bolingbroke’s) on which the whole of this misdirected policy proceeded, 
was Whiggish, if there is any meaning in words. (Cp. Lord Lyttelton's Letters 
from a Persian, No. 57.) Cp. the beginning of Swift's Letter to a Whig Lord, 
1712!' The dispute between your Lordship ami me has, I think, no manner 
of rchition to what in the common style of these times, arc called principles; 
wherein both parties seem well enough to agree, if we will but allow their 
professions. I can truly affirm that none of the reasonable sober Whigs I 
have conversed with, did ever avow any opinion concerning religion or 
government which I was not willing to subscribe; so that, according to my 
judgment, those terms of distinction ought to be dropped, and other terms 
introduced in their stead to denominate men as they are inclined to peace 
or war, to the last or the present ministry; for whoever thoroughly con- 
lidcTS the matter will find these to be the only differences that divide the 
nation at present.* On this subject read especially the Examiner, No. 44, by 
Swift. 

1 . 13. at present... scheme 0/ taxation. There is an allusion to the 
attempted taxation of America, and to possible attempts of a like nature 
at home. 

1 . 15. iVor are we engaged in unsuccessful tvar, &c. • The last means (of 
averting popular discontents) consists in preventing dangers from abroad; 
for foreign dangers raise fears at home, and fears among the People raise 
jealousies of the Prince or State, and give them ill opinions either of their 
abilities or good intentions,' &c. Sir William Temple on Popular Dis¬ 
contents. 

1 . 31 . those who administer our affairs. The Duke of Grafton resigned 
while this pamphlet was in the press; but Lord North, bis Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, succeeded hmi, and Onslow, Jenkinson, and Dyson, continued 
Junior Lords of the Treasury. 

1 . 3 3 . take notice ... 0/ their speculation, i. e. theory. 

1 . 37. immense wealth in the hands of some indwiduals. A gloomy 
picture of the depravation of the country &om these causes is drawn by 
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Dr. Brown, Estimate of the Manners and Priudpici of the Times, t757“S. 
Chatham, Speech in the Lords, Jan. aa, 'The riches of Asia have 

been poured in upon us, and have brought with thcro not ouly Asiatic 
luxury, but I fear, Asiatic principles of govcmincut/ &c. 

). 31. bolJness cf oMers from a guilty p<>v<rty. On the frightful preva* 
lence of crime at this time see Phillimore's Hist, of George III, p 49. 

P. 6, I. 5. indu^y oj some Itbellen —especially of Junius, whose letters 
began January 11, 1769. Nearly forty of them had beat pubiisbed before 
Burke's pamphlet, 

h 17. truaiura . ♦ . prrso^is—the two political cattgerui, Cp.infra, p. 87, 

1. as- 

I. a 8. (0 inrro<fi/ce poverty^ as a constable^ dec. * He U an unskilful 
physician that cannot cure one disease without casting bis patient into 
another: so he that can find no other way for coaecting the errors of his 
people but by taking from them the cor^vcniencics of life, shows that he 
knows not what it is to govern a free nation.* Sir T. Mords Utopia (Bp. 
Burnet's translation), Book L Cp. inf. p. 190, 'the exploded problem of 
tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subjects into fubnnssion/ 

If our dominions abroad are the roots which f<ed all this rank 
luxuriance of sedition^ * The current price of fcoro^^As—for such is the 
corrupt state of the national representation lu England, that this language is 
authorized by common use^was enormously raised by the rival plunderers 
of the East and of the West, who, by a new species of alchymy, had trans* 
muted into English gold the lilood of Africa and the Tears of Hindostan, 
Many private fortunes were ruined, or materially impaired, by contests carried 
on with the utmost ibameleuncss of political depravity/ Belshami tlistory 
of Great Britain, voi. ?. p. aCS (Anno 1768). 

F. 69 1 . 6. this untoward people —* this untoward generation/ Acts ii, 40. 
I hear it indeed sonutirms osserred, * On the other hand, several of 
the Court party cried out for measures of severity. The authority of Parlia¬ 
ment had been traniplcd upon. The K-- ■ had been insulted on his throne, 

, , . , To support the ministen effectually it was not only necessary to 
adhere to their grand measure in the Middlesex election, as a perpetual rule 
of policy ; but to punish the contravencri, who, otherwise, might continually 
keep alive that matter of complaint’ Burke, Ann. Reg. 1770. 

I, 30. When popular dheonterUs have been very prevalent^ dec, •Poli¬ 
ticians may say what they please, but it is no bard thing for tlic meanest 
person to know whether he be well or ill governed/ &c. Swift, Sermon V, 
on martyrdom of Charles 1 . See infra, p. 194. 

I. 33. something amiss in the conduct of GovemmerU^ ‘The disorders of 
the people, in the present time and in the present place, are owing to the 
usual and natural cause of such disorders at all times and in all places, when 
such have prevailed^the misconduct of government; they are owing to plans 
Uid in cnor, pursued with obstinacy, and conducted without wisdom/ 
Address to the King (1777), 
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P. 7 * I. I. Whfn thfy do wrong, it is thttr error. * The errors and 
sirilcrings of tl-c people arc from their governors. . • . The people cannot see, 
but they can feel/ Harrington's Tolitical Aphorisms (1659), 

I, 4, Les revolutions qui arrtveni—impatience de soujfrir. Memoirs of 
Solly, tom. i. p. 133. (Burke.) But there follows (p. 30) a partial cxcuU 
pation of the Earl of Bute* the only man who resembled the favourites of 
Henry III. The parallel of the discontents will not bear close examination, 
and it is due to Burke to add that not only is it none of his invention, but 
that in an earlier pamphlet he had taken some pains to expose its unsoundness. 
Grenville had introduced it in his pamphlet on the State of the Nation, 
with the foolish idea of exhibiting himself as the counterpart of Sully. 

1 . 7, ‘ Pour U populace* See. • General rebellions and revolts of a whole 
people never were encouraged^ now or at any time. They are always 
provoked' This is represented as the lesson of the ‘ whole course of history* 
(Letter to the ShcriiVs of Bristol). 

1 . 16. trustees of power. Cp. p. 52. ‘They are all Trustees for the 
people/ &c., and note. 

P. 8, 1 . 4. generality of feofle. &c. Nothing is more striking than the 
general truth of Burke's aphorism that the majority of people are half a 
century bchii»d-hand in their politics. It will scarcely be credited that in 
1777 one Dr. Miles Newton preached a sermon at Oxford strenuously deny¬ 
ing the doctrines of power derived from the people, and of the lawfulness of 
resistance. This effusion was provoked by the recent publication of 
Dr. Poweirs Sermons. At the present day the Tories, of the two parties, 
are the least liable to the charge of hoarding worn-out ideas. 

1 , 8. in books everything is settled for them. &c. History in the time of 
Burke had already begun to assume the philosophical tone, which assumes 
that the reader is either too dull or too indolent to draw an inference 
for himself. When this pamphlet was written, Robertson's chief works 
had been published, and Hume was in his fifth edition. On the difference 
between Burnet and modem historians, cp. Charles Lamb's letter to Manning, 
Works, p. 55. 

1 . 10. Men are wise with but little reflection. &c. 'It 1$ natural to 
mean well, when only abstracted ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, 
and no particular passion turns us aside from rectitude: and so willing is 
every man to flatter himself, that the difference between approving laws and 
obeying them is frequently forgotten/ Johiuon, Rambler, No. 76, See 
the famous passage in vol. it. p. 167. 

I. 14. the whole train of circumstances. See. ‘The examples which history 
presents to us, both of men and of events, are generally complete: the 
whole example is before us, &c/ Bolingbroke, On the Study of History. 

1 . 17. Whig on the business of an hundred years ago. Alluding to the 
professed Whigs who had joined the Court pirty, and to ministers like 
George Grenville, Charles Townshend, Lord North, and Lord Mansfield, who 
boasted of the name of Whig, while leading the policy of would-be tyranny. 
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*Hc who has once been a Whig* let him act never so contrary to his 
Ofinc^^•les, is nevertheless a Whig/ See. Lyttelton, Letters from a Persian. 
No* 57. The doggrel character of the Whig mcihber of Parliament, drawn 
by Soame Jeiiyns, himself a supporter of Walpole, in his * Modern Fine 
Ccoilcrnan ’ (1746), will supply many illustrations of this pamphlet:— 

* In parliament be purchases a seat* 

To make the accomplish'd gentleman complete: 

There, safe in self«sufhcicnt impudence. 

Without experience, honesty, or sense, 

Unknowing in her interest, trade, or laws, 
lie Tainly undertakes his country's cause. 

Forth from his lips, prepared at all to rail. 

Torrents of nonsense burst, like bottled ale, 

Though shallow, muddy; brisk, though mighty dull; 

Fierce without strength; o'erflowing, yet not full; 

Now, quite a Freuctiman iu his garb aud air, 

His neck yok'd down with bag and solitaire, 

The liberties of Britain he supports, 

And storms at placemen, ministers, and courts/ 

Next, we have him among his constituents: 

* Now in crops greasy hair, and leather breeches. 

He loudly bellows out his patriot speeches; 

King, lords, and commons ventures to abuse, 

Yet dares to show those cars he ought to lose/ 

The end of all 

* He digs no longer in tlie exhausted mine, 

But seeks preferment, as the last resort. 

Cringes each morn at levees, bows at court. 

And, from the hand he hates, implores support; 

The minister, well pleas'd at small expence 

To silence so much rude impertinence, 

Willi squeeze and whisper yields to bis demands, 

And on the venal list enrolled he stands; 

A ribband and a pension buy the slave; 

This bribes the fool about him, that the knave# 

And now, arriv'd at hil meridian glory, 

He sinks apace, despis'd by Whig and Tory; 

Of independence now he talks no more, 

Nor shakes the senate with his patriot roar; 

But silent votes, and with court trappings hung, 

Eyes bis own glittering star, and holds his tongue/ 

A contemporary observer writes; * Une trts longue cxp6ricnco prouve, que 
dans la Grande Bretagne le Pafrtonitni de ceux, qui se montrent opposes h 
la cour ou au parti du mlnist^re, n'a pour objet que d'importuner le Souve* 
rain, dc coutraiicr les actions dc its ministres, dc renverser Icuri projcti Ics 
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plus senses; uniquement^pour ^voir part soUmeme au ministbre, c*est & dir«» 
aux dcpouillcs dc )a natiou/ Systcine Social, Part ii. eh. 0 . 

1 . 19. hi^forical patriotUm, * Vou will be wise historically, a fool ia 
practice/ Vol. iu, ubi sup, 

I. 22. Many a sum republican, 8 cc, In Bubb Dodingtot/s correspondence 
with the Duke of Newcastle, in reference to his preferntent, which has been 
described as exhibiting the meanest sentiiuents that ever were trusted to 
p^per, he declared that a peerage was 'not worth the expense of new*paint* 
ing his coach/ Better men have assumed similar airs. * Halifax >vas in 
speculation a strong republican, and did not conceal it. He often made 
hereditary ntonarchy and aristocracy the subjects of his keen pleasantry, 
while he Nvas fighting the battles of the Court, and obtaining for himself 
step after step in the peerage. In this way he tried to gratify at once his 
intellectual vanity, and his mere vulgar ambition.* Macaulay, Essay on Sir 
William Temple. Cp. vol. ii. p. 74, 

1 . 24. Our true Saxon constitution. See Biirke*s interesting Fragment of 
au Essay on the History of English Law. ' N. Bacon, in order to establish 
his republican system, has so distorted all tlie evidence he has produced, 
concealed so many things of consequence, artd thrown such false colours 
upon the whole argument, that 1 know no book so likely to mislead the 
reader in antiquitieSi if yet it retains any authority. In reality, that an¬ 
cient constitution, and those Saxon laws, made little or nothing for any 
of our modern parties. • . . Nothing has been a larger theme of panegyrick 
with all our writers on politicks and historyi than the Anglo-Saxon govern¬ 
ment : and it is impossible not to conceive an high opinion of its laws, if 
we rather consider what is said of them, than what they visibly are/ &c. 
(Bolingbrokc had made large use of N. Bacon as an authority.) The fig¬ 
ment of the Saxon constitution, however, long survived the ridicule of Burke. 
Cp. the once popular Lesson to a Young Prince, intended for Prince George, 
afterwards George IV, with its absurd copper-plate illustrations of dUTcient 
constitutions. 

1 . 25. splendid bile, Horace, Satires, ii. 3. 141. 

1. a6. coarsest work—used like ‘job,* in malatn /(ir/em:— 

‘ You have made good tvork^ 

You and your apron men.* Shakspeare, Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
Cp. the common expression ‘ what work was made of it,* i.e. what a bungle. 

F. Of 1 . 2. alteration to the prejudice of our constitution. It is a well- 
known maxim of Machiavelli Uiat a free government must be perpetually 
making new regulations to secure its liberty. According to this doctrine, it 
is in the nature of things that some alterations should take place, and if they 
are not directed in one way they proceed, by a species of gravitation^ in 
the other. Burke professes to enter thoroughly into that spirit of jealousy 
of government which prevailed for centuries among the English people. 
Bolingbrokc writes in the Patriot King: 'Men decline easily from virtue, 
There is a devil, too, iti the political system—a constant tempter at hand/ 
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1. 3. Then QUmpti will naturally vary in (heir me*//, according to 
times and circumstances, 'Seldom have two ages the same fashion in their 
pretexts and the same modes of mischief. Wickedness is a little more 
inventive. Whilst you are discussing fashion, the fashion is gone by. The 
very same vice assumes a new body. Tlic spirit transmigrates: and far 
from losing its principle of life by the change of its app^farance, it is rei.o* 
vated in its new organs with the fresh vigour of a juvenile activity.* And 
so further in Burke's very best stylc» voh ii. ubi tup. 

1 . 7. Furniture of ancient tyranny, &c. 'You will find nothing in their 
houses but the refuse of Knave*s Acre: nothing but the rotten siulf, &c. 

It is nearly two thousand years since it has been observed that these devices 
of ambition, avarice, and turbulence, were anu^uated/ Appeal from New 
to Old Whigs. 'They have totally abandoned the ihaitcrcd and old- 
fashioned fortress of Prerogative/ &c., infra, p. 55. 

1 . ID. to fall into the identical snore, 'Tlie unpitied calamity of being 
repeatedly caught in the same snare,* infra, p. 79. 

'Oh, foolish Israeli never warned by ill I 
Still the lame bait, and circumvented still T 

Drydcn, Absalom and Achitophel. 

1 . 13. %hip*n\onry. See Ilallam, Constitutional History, ch. viii. An Extent 
sion of the Forest Laws, As by Charles I. Sec Ilallam, ibid; Macaulay, 
History of England, i. 195 (of Clarendon)* 

h t;. Exaction of two hundred pullets. See, 'Uxor lliigonis dc Nevili 
dat Domino Regi ducentai galhnas, co <|Uod possit jaceie una node cum 
Domino suo Hugone de Nevith' Madox, Hist. Exch. c. xiii. (». 336. (Diirkc.) 

I. 19. Every age has its own manners, See, Burke sums np, as usual with 
him, in a single sentence, the conclusions of the two preceding paragraphs. 

I. 34. Against the being of Parliament, .no designs have ever been 
entertained since the Revolution. Burke might have gone back earlier. Lord 
Egmont was one of the first to draw attetition to the exaggerated im¬ 
portance generally attached to the Revolution as an era of civil liberty. 
'The Revolution/ says Mr. Ilallam, 'is justly entitled to honour as the era 
of religious in a far greater degree tJian civil liberty: the privileges of 
conKicnce having no earlier Magna Cbarta and Petition of Right wlicreto 
they could appeal against encroachment/ Constitutional History, ch. xv. 

1 . 30. However they may hire out the usufruct of their voicts. &c. Tliis 
recalls the irony of Butler's Cliaractcrs, published by Thyer in 1759 and 
noticed by Burke In the Annual Register for that year. Burke*$ pungent 
remark 11 copied by Macaulay in his essay on Sir William Temple. 

1 . 32. Those who have been of the most known devotion^ dec. Dyson was 
especially forward in asserting it. See O. Grenville's Speech of February a. 
1769, Parliamentary History, xvi. 550. 

P. 10 , 1 . 8. fonns of a free ,.. ends of an arbitrary Government. The 
policy of Tiberius as described by Tacitus will at once suggest itself to the 
student. 'A coQstitutioQ may ^ lost, whilst all its forms are preserved/ 

R 2 
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Ann. Rc". 1763, p. 42* On the converse possibility* see Macaulay's essay 
on lord Ihir}<figh: ‘The government of the Tudors was a popular government 
iiiiilcT the forms of a despotism/ &c. 

1 . 10. The power 0/ike Crown . . . Prerogative . , . lujluence* 

'Rut let us grant excess of Tyranny 
Co\ild scape the heavy hand of God and man; 

Yet by the natural variety 

Of frailties, reigning since the world began. 

Faint relaxations doubtless will eirsne. 

And change force into craft* <d«l times to new. 

Lord Brooke, Treat, of Monarchy, sect* 3. 
‘The forntidablc prerogatives of the Sovereign were, indeed* reduced within 
the bounds of a just executive authority, and limited by the strict letter 
of the laws. But the terror and jealousy of the people w'cre quieted by this 
victory, and the mild and seducing dominion of influence stole upon us 
insensibly in its stead, bestowing a greater and more fatal authority than 
ever existed in the most arbitrary periods of the government. . , . The 
Crown, by appearing to act with the coftsent of the people through their 
rcprvsctitalivcs, though in fact by its own influence, is enabled to carry on 
a system which the most absolute prince could not have fastened upon 
Kngland for centuries past.* Erskinc, Speech for Reform, May 26* 1797* 
He goes on to point out that Burke, ‘ as he abhorred reform, must be sup¬ 
posed to have di$close<l unwillingly the disgraces of Parliament/ *Thc 
state of things has much altered in this country^ since it was necessary to 
protect our representatives against tlie direct power of the Crown. We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but everything from undue 
influence/ Junius, April 2 2, i??** 

\. 12. Influeuee. The name, and the thing itself, were alike borrowed 
from the great Whig lords. It might seem strange that the King should be 
the only English gentleman whose rightful possessions and lawful connexions 
entitled him to no political power or credit, but this doctrine was remorse¬ 
lessly urged by the Whigs. 

I, 19. moulded in its original Uamina tmshiihle principles. &c. A 
favourite image of Burke. ‘ Tlic heads of certain families should make it 
their business, by the whole course of their lives, principally by their example, 
to mould into the very vital stamina of their descendants, those principles 
which ought to be transmitted pure and unmixed to posterity/ Letter to 
the Duke of Richmond, November 17, 1772 » 

1 . 28. (hi Court had drawn far less advantage. This is partly to be ex- 
plained by the predilections of the first two Georges. George the Third had 
an Englishman's passion for state business, and was naturally disposed to 
claim all the influence to which his active exertions might entitle him. 

P. 11 , 1 . 7. returned again. &c. The image of rain and the ocean was 
a favourite one with Burke. Readers of Cobbett will remember his attack 
on Burke for applying H to money raised by taxation and afterwards spent in 
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* rcfr^hing showers * anjong ihc people by whom it was snfpHed, * Mon- 
main/ a name gifen to the estate of bodies corporate, is synonymous with 
' inalienable domain.* 

1 . 17» confidfHce in (h^ir oum strength . . . /ear of oj/ending their/rienj . 
Men of great natural interest—of greai required co«j;rfcra/ion. Alluding 
to Pitt on the one liand, and the great Whig leaders on the other. 

I. 3a. nature of desfotism to abhor fimer, &c. It was the constant cm* 
ployment of the terms 'despotism/ 'tyranny/ 'liberty/ ' the people/ See., 
in this pamphlet, that so irritated those who called themselves Suff^rters 
of the Bill of Rigku (Wilkes, Glynn, Sawbridge, &c,), of whont the 
'republican virago’ (Correspondence i. 230), Mrs Macaulay, was the 
literary champion. That an arutr<ratic faction should lisp the Shibboleth of 
democracy seemed intolerable. 

P. 12 , 1 . 13. A certain set of intriguing men . . , court of Frederick 
Prince <f Walts. Sec Introduction, 

K ao, o person in rank indeed respectable, &c. The Eatl of Bute. 'Re- 
apectable ’ is here used in the earlier and French sense =; worthy of respect. 

1 . ai. very ample in fortune. This generously contradicts sinister remarks 
caused by the enormous amount (between aoo.ooo/. and 300.000/.) expended 
by Lord Bute in purchasing an estate, laying out a park, and building 
houses, in >763^1765, whilst his dear incotiie was asserted to be only 5000/. 
per annum. Cp. Anti*Sejanus (Scott), Letter of August 3, 1765. 

I. a 7 * ihaf idea was soon abandonrd. Bute resigned in April t 7 /> 3 . 

1 . 3a. the reformedptan^ Sec. *Thc plan of Buie and George 111 / says 
Earl Russell, ' was not so systematic, nor was the Whig government so 
beneficial as Burke has depicted: but the project was certainly formed ol 
restoring to tbe Crown that absolute direction and control which Charles I 
and James 11 bad beeu forced to relinquish, and from which George I and 
George II had quietly abstained/ Bedford Conesp. rol. iii, Preface, p. xxix. 

P. 13 , L 5. executory duties of government —a legal word, employed by 
Burke in an unusual sense. He seems to have adopted it from the French 
phrase puissance ex/eutrice (Montesquieu). Swift and Addison said, as we 
do, executive. 

I. 15. to bring Parliameni to an acquiescence in this project. The sub* 
mission wai not unprecedented. 'The Parliament having resigned all their 
ecclesiastical liberties, proceeded to an entire surrender of their civil, and 
without any scruple or deliberation, they made by one act a total sub* 
version of the English constitution.’ Hume, c. 37 (Henry VIII), alluding to 
31 Hen. VIIL cap. 1, repealed by 1 Edw. VI. c, la. Filangicii says of this 
occasion^ ' This part of the history of Engbnd may convince us that in 
mixed Governments of this nature, the prince may often succeed in his 
wishes, and even oppreu the nation without any alteration in the form of 
the constitution, and without any risk to hii personal safety, if he have only 
the address to corrupt the assembly which represents the sovereignty/ 
Sciena^ della Lcgislazionc, c. 10. Bolingbroke (Dili, on Parties, Letter 
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xvii.) tAkcs exception to the mAxim of Bacoo, that Enghn<) could never be 
undone, unices by pAfJiaincnts: but the TacIs of hUtory confirm the conclu¬ 
sion of the elder statesman. The maxim lias been attributed to Lord 
Burleigh. Aticcdofcs of Lord Chatham, vol. li. p. 216. 

L 34. lhan in a Turli<,h army, * As among the Turks, and most of the 
Eaflcrn tyrannies, there is no nobility, and no man has any considerable 
advantage above the common people, unless by the immediate favour of the 
Prince; $0 in all the legal kingdoms of the North, the strength of the 
government has always been placed in the nobility; and no better defence 
has been found against the encroachments of ill Kings than by setting up an 
order of men, who, by holding large territories, and having great numbers 
of tenants and dependants, might be able to restrain the cxorbitancics that 
either the Kings or the ComnK)ns, might run into/ Sidney, Discourses Con¬ 
cerning Government, chap, iii, see, 2R. 

P. 14 , I. 3. might appoint one 0/his footmen. Alluding to Lord Holland's 
saying ‘ The King ntay make a page first minister.' W,ilpolc, Mem. iii. ( 56 , 

1 , 4. Jirsi name for rani or u'isrfom. This distinction again alludes to the 
Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 

1 . 26. These opportunities and these arguments^ See. A summary of the 
pamphlet, Cp. Argument, p. I. 

Arguments not wholly unplat 4 sible. The case is impartially stated by 
Burke in the Annual Register for I 765, chap, vii, 

P. 15 , I. 7 * vUiorious in every part of the gloht. The earlier volumes of 
the Annual Register contain Burke's chronicle of these victories. See Mac- 
knight's Life of Burke, vol. (• 

1 . 9. foreign habitudes. As in the case of the two 6rst Georges. 

1 . 12. a large, but definite sum —.8oo,oooL See May’s Const. Hist., eh. iv. 

1 . 13. additions from con'ji 4 esf. Canada and the Floridas, together with 
some possessions in the West Indies and in Africa. 

1 . 18, averseness from. Better than the modern phrase ^averse to.’ 

I. 21. reversionary hope. Such as had existed when the return of the 
Pretender was still possible. 

I, 22. inspired his Majesty only with a more ardent desire to preserve 
unimpaired the spirit of that national freedom. The pamphlet was intended 
to conciliate the monarch, while attacking his instruments. In his speeches 
and writings I^urke always preserved a respectful tone towards the King. 
Among his friends he was not always so cautious. 'One day he (Burke) 
came into the room (Reynolds's studio) when Goldsmith was there, full 
of ire and abuse against the late King (George 111 ), and went on in such a 
torrent of unqualified invective that Goldsmith threatened to leave the 
room. The other, however, persisted; and Goldsmith went out, unable to 
bear it any longer,' Hazlitt, Conversations 01 Northcotc, p. 40. Another 
of these ebullitions occurred later on, when the King was seized by a fit of 
mental aberration, on which occasion he said publicly • that the Almighty 
bad liurlcd him from his throne.' 
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1. 30. natural Influence .. . honourable senlee. See note to p. 14. I. 4- 
1. 33. former bottom. • Bottom' means here the keel of a ship. 

P. 16. 1. 4. gradually, hut not itoxily. Notice the Oistinction. 

1. 13. under a forced coalition there rankled an incxicahle alienation, &c. 
The formation of Pitt's first ministry in December 17f 6 was on a thoroughly 
popular basis. The refusal of Pitt. Temple, and Lcgge to support the un¬ 
fortunate German expedition of the Duke of Cumberland, occasioncil their 
removal; but the public will which had brought them in was strong enough 
to procure their recall. The second ministry was formed in June 1757. 
including Lord Anson. Sir R. Henley, and Mr. Fox. of the opposition. Fox 
was placed in the Pay Office, which Pitt had left: • a triumph.' says his can- 
did biographer. * too diminutive for the dignity of Mr. Pitt’s mind. How¬ 
ever. he enjoyed it; which shows the influence of little passions m men 
of the first abilities.’ Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, vol. i. p. 349. 

1. 16. endeavoured by various artifices to ruin his character. Through 
fear lest the popular will, which had brought him back to power in 1757. 
might do so again. The hired press, in the hands of the Leicester House 
faction, branded him with the names of Pensioner. Apostate, Deserter. &c. 
A pamphlet of considerable size, says Adolphus, was formed by the repub- 
lication of paragraphs which appeared against him in the newspapers on 
this single occasion. The barony of Chatham conferred on his wife at his 
resignation, and the annuity of 3000/. per. annum, furnished substantial 

CTound) for unpoplarity. 

P. 17, ). I. Long /'osKssion. &c. Burke was fond of recounting the 
historical merits of the Whig party. 'If I have wandered.' he writes irt 
another place, ‘out of the paths of rectitude into those of an interested 
faction, it was in company with the Saviles. the Dowdeswells. the Went¬ 
worths, the Bcntincks: with the Lenoxes, the Manchester!, the Keppels, 
the Saunderses: with the temperate, permanent, hereditary virtue of the 
whole house of Cavendish; names among which some have extended your 
fame and empire in arms. ?nd all have fought the battle of your libctlies m 

fields not less glorious.’ 

1. 15. The whole forty was put under a fro<crip/ion, &e. A more 
severe political persecution never raged. See Walpole. Memoirs, vol. 1. 
p. 133. ‘ Numberless innocent families which had subsisted on salaries from 

col. to tool, a year, turned out to misery and ruin.’ Speech of Utd Rock- 
ingham. Jan. ai. 1770. ' A auel and inhuman proscription at the Custom¬ 

house.' Duke of Newcastle. Rockingham Memoirs, i. a. 35 - Noblemen o 
the first consideration, like the Duke of Newcastle and Earl Temple were 
deprived of their county liculenaiiciei. The proscription was directed by 


Lord Holland. , . 

). ,8. Here and there ... a few individuals were left standing. Lord 

Northington, Lord Granville, the Duke of Bedford, and Urd Halifax, besides 

Lord Holland (Fox), continued in office under Lord Bute. 

P. 18. 1. 13. fl pamphlet which had all the appearance of a manifesto. 
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‘ Sentiments of an honest man.’ (Burke.) The tnie title ii ‘Seasonable Hints 
from an Honest Man on the present important crisis of a new Reign and a 
new Parliament.’ London, printed for A. Millar, 1761 (publislicd March x6, 
1761), pp. 6a. The author was Lord Bath (Pultcncy), and the pamphlet is 
a curious link between two political generations, being the last eiTort of the 
great antagonist of Sir Robert Walpole (1725-1743). See AUnon*$ Anec¬ 
dotes of Lord Chatham, voh ii. p. 219, and Walpole’s Memoirs. Lord Bath 
was among Burke's earliest political acquaintances. 

I. 17. writttn %vi(h no ^mnll Qrt nnd addrts%» The only remarkable pas¬ 
sage in the pamphlet seems that which contains the aphorism borrowed from 
Defoe, 'Party is the madness of the many for the gain of the few/ p. 3a. 

It is plainly written, and bears marks of declining power, Walpole says, 

• the author, and some of the doctrines it broached—not any merit in the 
composition—make it memorable.* Mem. Geo. IH. i. 54. *In general the 
language of the pamphlet was tliat of the Court, who conducted themselves 
by the advice bequeathed by Lord Bolingbroke, who had, and with truth, 
assured the hale Prince of Wales that the Tories would be the heartiest in 
support of prerogative.* Ibid. The reputation of the author os a wit, as well 
as a politician, was great. ' How many Martials are in Pultcney lost I ’ Pope. 

• How can I PulPncy, Chesterfield forget. While Ronun spirit champs, and 
Attic wit? ’ Id. ' All wit, about six years ago, came from L(ord) C(hestcr- 
field): and nobody could say a clever thing that was not by the vox populi 
placed to his lordship's general account. For some time every Monitor, with 
very long sentences in it, was my friend Pitt’s, every political pamphlet the 
E(arl) of B(ath)V Ann. Register, 1760, p. an. 

I, 24. a p€r>ptctive vietu 0/ the Courts i, e. a transparency, as in a puppet 
show, 

P. 10 , I. a, those good soi//s, whose credulous morality, &c. ‘ Of all 

kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and wonderful is that of political 
zealots; of men, who, being numbered, they know not how nor why, in any 
of the parties that divide a State, resign the use of their own eyes and cars, 
and resolve to believe nothing that does not favour those whom they pro¬ 
fess to follow/ The Idler, Ann. Register, 1758. ^Vith such ‘good souls/ 
arguments of a moral character, however misplaced, go a long way. 

1. 7. sure constantly to end, i. e. without exception—not as now used^ 
frequently. Cp. infra p. 87, and note. 

1. 9. talking prose all their lives without knowing anything of the matter. 

• Mr, Jordan : O’my conscience I have spoke Prose above these forty years, 
without knowing anything of the matter/ &c. Molibre, Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme (The Cit Turn’d Gentleman: Works French and English, 1755, 
voh viii. p. 54). This stock-piece of humour was apparently introduced into 
English literature in ‘ Martinus Scnblerus/ eh. xii, 

h 16. which had been infamously monopolized and huckstered* *I have 
never deemed it reasonable that any confederacy of great names should 
monopolize to themselves the whole patronage and authority of the state: 
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should constitute themselves, as it were, into a corporation, a bank for cir- 
culatine the favours of the Crown and the suffrages of the people. dis¬ 
tributing them only to their own adherents.' Canning on tlte Whig docii.ue 

of I’artv, Speech on Embassy to Lisbon, May 6. 1817. 

I 10. Mdlrt U Roy hon dt page. A phrase applied by contemporary 

historians to Uuis XL Sidney. Discourses concerning Government, chap, 
li 5 io: * For that reason (increasing the power of the crown) he 1$ said by 
Mezeray and others “to have brought those kings out of guardianship. 
(D’avoir mis les roys hors dc page).' It is also quoted by Bohngbrokc. 6th 
Letter on the Study of History.' 

1 11. runners 0/ iht Cour/—those who did the lowest work, spies, mes¬ 
sengers! &c. Burke's Corretpoiidencc. vol. ii. P- 205.' One of the runticrs 
of Lvemment in the City—a tool of Harley.' Infra, p. 142. The wretched 

runners for a wretched cause.’ . • • 

1 . 33. no eo«rr/. or*r. or &c. This, with many other topics. .» 

repeated from the pamphleton the State of the Nation. Cp. also p. 8^. I-23. 

P 20 , 1 . 10 . com'*'/ the glory, ike {ouir. tkt lomvurct of England. &c. 

• That infernal chaos, into which he (Bute) from the first plunged affairs at 
the time that through his cloudy imbecility it .0 soon thickened in the clear 
of the fairest horizon that ever tantalized a country with the promise of 

meridian splendor.' Public Advertiser. August 30. i r;/*- . . . ^ 

P. 21 , I. a. (ondilion of trrvUHy. An impression of which George 111 

always found it impossible to disabuse himself. , , , c i, »,/si: 

1. 9. lopich . . . much tmfloyeJ by lhal po/iVfcn/ ick^l- the poli- 

,ical writings of the late Dr. Brown, and many others. f 

00 Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, and taction. Second Ldition. l, 
work is written somewhat in the spirit of Dr. Johnson, to ‘"E* 

broke'i views, based on the disavowal of natural religion, and Mandcvi He . 
based on the alleged incurable depravity of human nature. Like Boling- 

brokc. however, he attacks the Whig docltine of'men 
aim. • to unite all honest men of all parties.' p- l 24. and w-th Mandcv.llc he 
maintains the unconditional necessity of comiption m all free governments. 
Tua The state of thing, which forced Pitt into power in .757 - »-l^cd 
as the eulminaling point of the conuplion of the age. He advocates 
general and prescribed improvement in the laws of 

remedy for the disorders of the State ('a conespondent and adequate Code 

of Education inwrought into its first Essence, P- ^ 

Ihe E.linule of ihc Maioier. and Piinciple* of the Timtl, a voli, 1,5; 
JovitTln ,ha Annual Rep...,. .7f8).a» a,.act on .ha 8 O-".' 

of adoaa.i.n, baginoins with .h. nni.a,.i.ia.. on '"'"''“f ' 7" ""l 

loan,. In d.a... L, I .h. aao.bl.an. advana. of ..ada and waal b ..ad 
doaad a. a can.a of dapaa.l.y; and ebanga I. ad.oaa.ad o„ ganaaal n.o..l 

fttttly appeand in ,ke Uouu of Urd. a dht^Uhn r”' 
derogatory lllklr^ of iU cubjecl. The allusion is to the Debate, on the 
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Bill of Indemnity for those concerned in the Einb^^rgo on ^Vheat and WheaN 
floor going out of the Kingdom, iyG 6 , This embargo was laid on by the 
King in Council previous to the meeting of Parliament. It was indignantly 
animadverted upon in both houses, on the ground that the assumption of a 
prerogative to dispense with an existing law, under any circumstances, was 
unconstitutional, and tended directly to establish an unlimited tyranny. But 
in the House of Lords especially, members and friends of the ministry who 
had set op as patrons and defenders of liberty, not only defended this exercise 
of prerogative under the peculiar circumstances which accompanied it (5'0/ns 
populi sr 4 prtmo lex, *U m but forty dny^ tyranny at the outside*), but sup¬ 
ported as a matter of right such a dispensing power in the Crown, See 
Parhanicntary History, voL xvi. pp. 245-313, 

1 . 34. While they are vun of property, it is tmpo^fibJe to prevent rf . . ♦ 
property is power. The law that power follows the balance of property, 
first clearly laid down by Harrington, was thought by Adams to be a dis¬ 
covery comparable with Harvey’s on the circulation of the blood. But 
Burke's Aristotelian views of the fallibility of general laws in politics, must be 
kept in mind. • That power goes with Property is not universally true, and 
the idea that the operation of it is certain and invariable may mislead 11$ 
very fatally/ Thoughts on French Affairs, December, 1791. The decline 
of the power of the crown after the Tudors was thought to be traceable to 
the alienation of the Crown Lands, which previously included about one fourth 
of the Kingdom, Bishop Burnet, with a view of reinstating the Crown in 
its former power, advised the House of Hanover to apply as much surplus 
revenue as possible (300,000/. or 400,000/. per annum) in repurchasing the 
Crown Lands. • This would purchase 15.000/. by the year of good land every 
year; which in about ten or fifteen years* time would be a good estate of 
its sclfe, and may be so contrived as that the nation shall take but little 
notice in the doing it, &c,* Memorial to Princess Sophia, p. 67, 

P. 22 , 1 , 7. any particular peers —the Rockingham party. 

1 . 16. <1 had habit to moot cases, See. English political writers have 
always freely indulged in the habit. 

1 . 20. (hat austere and insolent domination. ‘ The worst imaginable 
government, a feudal aristocracy,* Burke's Abridgment of English Hist., 
Book iii. c. 8. Cp. the description of Poland under such a government, 
Ann. Reg. 1763. ‘Every new tribunal, erected for the decision of facts, 
without the interposition of .1 jury . , , is a step towards establishing 
aristocracy, the most oppressive of absolute governments.* Id. 1768, p. aja. 

1 . aa. influence of a Court, and of a Peerage, which ... is the most im¬ 
minent. Pope thus describes the supposed paralysing influence of a Whig 
minister : 

* Perhaps more high some daring son may soar, 

Proud to my list to add one monarch more; 

And nobly conscious pritices are but things 
Born for First Ministers, as slaves for Kings* 
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Tvrant supreme 1 shall three Estates command. 

And nuke one mighty Dunciad of the land !" Dunciad, iv. 599 * 
The opinion that England was like to end in despotism prc?ailcd in many 
thinking minds from the time when Hume wrote the Essay on the 
British Goreniment (•Absolute Moiurcl^y—the true Euthanasia of the 
British Constitution') to the end of the reign of George III, •Despotism, 
wrote Bentham ituiSl?, 'is advancing 5 n seven-leagued boots/ Works, iii. 
486. On the anticipation of an absolute aristocracy, in the early part of that 
reign, cp. Churchill, The Farewell, Works, Fifth Edition, iii. 147 i 
‘Let not a Mob of Tyrants seize the helm, 

Nor tilled upstarts league to rob the realm, 

Let not, whatever other ills assail, 

A damned AntSTocRACY prevail. 

If, all too short, our course of Freedom run, 

'Tis thy good pleasure we should be undone, 

Let us, some comfort in our griefs to bring, 

Be slaves to one, and be that one a King/ 

Cp. also Goldsmith, Traveller (1764); 

• But when contending chiefs blockade the throne 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 

When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free— 

• • • • • 

. . . half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne/ 

Dr. Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield (ch. xii), expresses a similar feeling. 
See also Cowper, Task. Book v. 485 The fear of the Whig nobles con¬ 

stantly haunted the brain of George the Third. He often declared his deter¬ 
mination not to submit to be sAoei/erf byihou dfsptraU Correspondence 
with Lord North, passim. Burke was acute enough to see where the real 
weakness of the body of the Peers lay, and how few could leave below them 
what Grattan termed the ‘vulgar level of the great/ 

P. 23 , I. 4. backstairs mflutnet, P. I4, J. 6. 

1 . 25. Ilarringtofss foliitcal club. See next note. ^ , 1 , 

P. 24 , 1 . 18. ixtahlished a sort 0/ Rota in the Court. Harrington 1 club, 
called the Rota, had for its aim to bring the nation to adopt a scheme 
of aristocracy. The name is borrowed from ihc privy council of the Court 
of Rome. Sidrophel, in Hudibras, is described as being 

•as full of tricks 

As RoU-meo of politics/ Part 11 . Canto iii, lioy* 

I, 19. AH torn 0/ fartUi . • • have been brought into AdmimUration, 
.. .few have had the good fortune to escape xvithout disgrace, See. Every 
lUtesman of the day, except Urd Temple, was in turn gulled by the Kmg 
Into accepting office, and then left to find out that he was expected to hoW 
it ty a tenure inconiUlenl alike with *elf-fc*pcct and cooituutional tra. 
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^Up^n my word/ writes Sir George Savile to Lord Rockingham, 

* I can see nothing before you, but cutting in again the other rubber with the 
trumps and strong suits still in one hand; who positively will let no one 
player so much as get through a game, much less have good cards or win. 

I am far from being politician enough to analyse or prove all I say, but I do 
say that it all goes exceedingly well to that tune. You know I always said, 
with many more, that you—the last set—were humbugged. Granting this, 
we have now three things which seem all to point one way. G. G. first, 

your set second, and Lord C- last (which is precedence in matter of 

duping); all in turn made to believe that they should be supported ; nay, 
in the last instance actually ostensibly supported, yet all by hook or by 
crook let down either by ineffectual support, or, as the ease seems now, by 
admitting to a show of power on such previous conditions as shall sow the 
seeds of dissolution in the very establishment of a Ministry/ Rockinghanx 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 41. Savile, a shrewd observer and clear speaker, was 
the first to predict the future greatness of Charles Fox. 

P. 25 , 1 . 7. many rotun fntmbers belonging io fhe besi connexions. 

* That tail which draggles in tlie dirt, and which every parly in every state 

fnust carry about it.* Burke, Correspondence, vol. ii. j>. 385. • Parties are 

like coin : which would never be fit lor common use without some consider- 
able alloy of the baser metals/ Lj>fd Stanhope, History of England, vol, v. 
p. 1 79. The image is borrowed from Bacon, Essay 1 . 

1 . 13. the j^i/n/o as cabal or faction. The opposite party applied the term 
to the Whigs; cp. 'Seasonable Hints/ 

Retrenchment^ Fr. ' letrancheinent intrenchment, 

1 . 34. A minister of state. The allusion is not to a Premier. 

1 . 35. collegues^ Fr. ' colK'gues,’ classical, and always used by Burke. 

P. 20 , I. 13 . some person 0/ whom the party entertains an high opinion. 
The allusion is to the young Duke of Grafton, who was one of the Secre¬ 
taries in Lord Rockingham's ministry. 

h 19. Afterwards they ore sure to destroy him in Ais turn; by setting up 
in his place. &c. The Duke of Grafton was displaced in January 1770, 
yyhen Lord North became First Lord of the Treasury. 

I. 37. an attempt to strip a particular friend of Ais family estate. Alluding 
to the scandalous attempt to deprive the Duke of Portland of Inglewood 
forest with the hlanor and Castle of Carlisle^ and extensive appurtenant 
election influence, by a grant to Sir James Lowther, the son-in-law of Lord 
Bute. These premises, though not specified in the grant from William 111 
of the honour of Penrith to the Portland family, had been enjoyed by the 
family for several descents under that tenure. The grant was completed 
and sealed before the Duke had the opportunity of establishing his title, not¬ 
withstanding a caveat entered in the Exchequer, the Treasury relying on the 
antiquated prerogative maxim nullum tempus occurrit regi. Sir G. Savile's 
bill abolishing this maxim, though at first rejected, subsequently became law: 
and sixty years adverse possession now defeats the title of the Crown 
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to Und*. In ihis wav an attempted wrong on an individuaK agreeably to 
the geniu* of F.nglUh legislation, becan.e the nteans of estabhsh.ng the hher- 
ties oftho community a? large. On the share of 

the transaction alluded to by Burke, see Junius. Letter Ixv.i: ^ ou hastened 
the grant, with an expedition unknown to the Treasury, that he might have 
it time enough to give a decisive turn to the election for the county. On 
this election the Duke and Sir James are supposed to have s^nt about 
40,000/. apiece. May’s Const. History, i. 354 - Sir James Lowther. in one 
day. served four hundred ejectments on the tenants of three extensive 

domains: but was nonsuited in the Court of Exchequer, - 

p. 20 . I. 0. Lilt j?<wi»ar/rs. they derive a l>nd o//reedom. Sic. Cp. the 

ancient household troops of that side of the house.* Infra, p. 100. &c. • n 

the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiss of state, p. > 33 . and p. 135. O. 
Grenville first applied the term .0 the King’s men: • a set of Jamssancs. who 
might at any time be ordered to put the bowstnng around his neck. Bed¬ 
ford Correspondence, vol. iii. . . ,, , . • / 

1 JO. the vtryeond.non 0/their serxitude .. .ftofU Ml bttodeurous 0/ 

odd,n? Melvn to that body. Burke, in 

perhaps has in mind the description in the letter of Lady NMS. Mon agu 
lo the Countess of Bristol. April >. .717. ’ Ihis (offering to bring the head 

of the cadi who had neglected her orders) may give you some idea of the 
unlimited power of these fellows, who ate all sworn brothers, and ® 

revenge the injuries done to one another, whether at Cairo. 

..art of the world. This inviolable league makes them so powerful, that the 
Latest man at Court never speaks to them hut in a flattering tone; and m 
Asia, any man that is rich is forced to enrol himself a Jamzary. to secure hi. 

”‘r» invidiou, txcluuon. ‘The King of France.’ say. Machiavelli 
•suffers nobody to call himself of the King’s party, because that would 
impl^ a party against him.’ ‘ The King of England.’ perlmen.ly remark. 

a rniic of the dav. * has no tnentiti. 

I ai for eight year, past. The institution was supposed to have been set 

had "been forced .0 resign, as a defence to |^.e Crown 

aLnst the Whig Ministries. See Butler’s Rem.mscenccs. vol. m p. >I 4 - 

T> 510 \ 10 kid bvt /of (1 motfitnt. Cp. inffa» p. 145 * , 

LT^uZ,^ 0 / R.lc,n„g .o Lo.d HolUnd . „o- 

Ktiption. See note to p. 17, L > 5 - ^ &e But it 

L 20. ohhe>rTtd and violently opfoted by the Co^f 

h.pp,Khu..,n,o„g .h- ic:;.. .1- 

friends, which brought about its fall. Thu 

0/ trfy 

to concilute than to offend this nobleman The demoaalic p > 
exceedingly enraged at bU being wealed so leiuently. 
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I. 29. lo blacken this nobletnnn. This absolute use of the word is much 
better than the modern pluasc. • to blacken his character.’ Cp. South. Serm. 
xxi.: "Do but paint an angel black, and that is enough to make him pass 
for a devil. " Let us blacken liim, let us blacken him what we can,” said 
that miscreant Harrison of the blessed King.’ &c. Cp. vol. ii. p. 131, 
>• - 13 - 

I. 3a. a dangerous tiafional quarrel —alluding to the indecent attacks on 
the Scotch nation in the North Briton and other publications of that day. 

P. 31 . 1 . 4. indifferenet to the eon^lilulion. By a natural reaction from 
the violent Whiggism of the early part of the century. 

1 . 6. HV should have been tried ivilk it, 1/ the Earl of Bute had never 
existed. Burke here corrects the views of the author of the History of the 
Minority, p. 10. 

1 . 9. firmly to embody—now scKiom used intransitively. Cp. infra, p. 90, 
h 3.^- 

Ib. to rail—to embody. Tlie idiom is French. 

1 . tj. He commtmieates very little in a direct manner, &c. After 1764 
Bute never seems to have directly communicated with the King, much less 
with Ministers. His visits, however, to Carlton House, on his return from 
abroad, were as frequent as ever, and were especially remarked during the 
month preceding the establishment of the Chatham Ministry in 1766. 

I. ao. whoever becomes a party lo an Administration, &c. The attack on 
Lord Chatham which the pamphlet in an earlier shape contained, and which 
was afterwards expunged, perhaps followed this paragraph, 

Ib. But whoever, &c. The sentence is negligently constructed. 

P. 32 , 1 . I. System of Favouritism. Unnatural perhaps, but not uncom¬ 
mon in sintilar circumstances. n.ics.u extols a system of Favouritism as 
the best remedy against the ambitious great. Essay of Ambition. 

I. 10. bitter waters. Numbers v. i.f. The rhetorical phrases and images 
borrowed from the Holy Scriptures, which always suggested themselves to 
Burke when rising above the common level of his argument, are naturally 
less thickly sown in this pamphlet than in his speeches. See pp. 39, 53, 
5 ^>. 80. 

1 . 11. dntnk until we are ready to bur:.t. Pope, Moial Essays, Epistle iii. 
• Men and dogs shall drink him till they burst.* ‘ Largely drink, e'en till 
their bowels burst.’ Churchill. Gotham, Book ii. 3. 

1 . 13. abused by bad or weak men—and by the King himself, though 
Burke could only hint this. Yet without an unusually low standard of 
morality among public men, the King would have been unable to abuse his 
discretionary power. 

I. 17. A plan of Favouritism, 6 io.~better of this system. These pages 
demand attentive study ; and the student will beware of taking for aphorisms 
which can be detached the frequent maxims which form the successive 
landing-places of the reasoning. Burke here assumes a concealed influence 
on the part of Lord Bute, though the existence of such an influence at tin’s 
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time ha« been doubled oa good authority. Chatham, Grafton, aad North 
were no favourites. 

1 . 33. The laws reach bu( a very liftle way. Vide jupra, p. a. 

P. 33 , I 6. scheme upon /o/o-—cp. * paper govcnmient/ p. 165. 

1 . 19. We art no^ways concerned. &c., i.e. the people. 

h a6. securiiy of idcoU—the old spelling, derived fiotn the low Latin of 
the law. 

P. 34 , 1 . 6. In arbitrary Goxernments^ Slq. . . . Both (he Law and (he Ma^ 
gistrads are (he creatures of Will. All legislative power is in the strict sense 
arbitrary. ' If it be objected that I am a defender of arbitrary powers, I 
confess I cannot coiriprchcad how any society can be established or subsist 
without them; for the establishment of government is an arbitrary act, 
wholly depending on the will of men. . . « Magna Charta, which com* 
prebends our anticnl Jaws, and all the subsequent statutes, were not sent from 
lieaven, but made according to the will of men. • • • The dilTcrence between 
good and ill governments is not, that those of one sort have an arbitrary 
power which the others have not: for they all have it: but that tliosc that 
arc well constituted, place this power so as it may be beneficial to the people, 
and set such rules as are hardly to be transgressed, &c/ Sidney, ch. iii. s. 45. 

I. 10. every sor( of government. See, Cp. the principle of Montesquieu, 
that legislation should be relative to the principle as well as to the organisa* 
lion of each Government. Raleigh, in tus Maiims of State, has a remark 
very sinular to that of Burke. 

1 . 13. free Commonu>eal(h. Burke boldly poinu out the real character oi 
the English constitution, and shows that the only alternative is a government 
practically arbitrary. 

1 . ai. The popular eleciion 0/ mQgisfra(es. See, The analogy of England 
with a republic like that of ancient Rome is firmly traced. 

1 . a6. did no( admit 0/such an actual election, Sec, Burkc*s observations 
on this point arc confirmed by a compaiisun of the democratic institutions 
which have been set up in different parts of the world, since they were penned, 
with the English political syslcin. On the weakness of looking more to 
the form than to the working of an institution, cp. Aristotle, Pol., Book v. 

P. 85 , 1 . 7. the King with (he conJroul of his negativt. ‘The circum* 
stance that in England the royal veto has practically not been exercised for 
a century and a half, whilst the President of the United States (Tyler) lias 
lately made frequent and energetic use of it, is often adduced as a proof of 
the powcrieisnesi of the British Crown, whereas it ii really of itself a great 
proof of ibe advancement of the English Constitution, and its wealth in pre* 
ventive remedies {VorheugungsmUteln)! Dablciunn, Polilik, Th. I.cap, 5 » 
Cp. rol, 11 .: ‘ All the struggle, all the dissension, arose afterwards upon ihc 
preference of a despotic democracy to a government of reciprocal com 
tfoul. The triumph of a Tictorious party was over the principles of a British 
constitution.' 

h 14. Eury good political institution. Sec. The practical doclrinei of the 
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English political system are here admirably laid down. Hallam evidently 
had Burke's expressions in mind in the following passage: • i!e has learned 
in a very different school from myself, who denies to Parliament at the pre¬ 
sent day a preventive as well as a vindictive control over the administration 
of affairs; a right of resisting, by those means which lie within its sphere, 
the appointment of unfit ministers. These means are now indirect; they 
r»ccd not to be the less effectual, and they arc certainly more salutary on 
that account/ Middle AgCsS, eh. viii. part 3. 

1 , 31. Uf/ore vun are fut /om'Orrf, &c. Et»gland indeed now possesses a 
far greater security f(»r the excellence of her chief ruler than any other coun¬ 
try has ever had. He must be chosen, as it were, by a triple election. A 
cotislituency must return him, public opinion and Parliament must accept 
him as a leader, and the Sovereign must send for him. 

P. 30 , 1 . 8. that mart, The aUusioii is to ‘independent’ politicians 
like Lord Shelburne. 

I. 18. Those knots or cabals. See, The allusion is to the Bedford Whigs. 

1 . 31. Whatever be the road to power. See. A favourite image with 
Burke. Cp. infra, p. 159. ‘Men will not look to Acts of Parliament, 
to regulations, to declarations, to votes, and resolutions. No, they arc not 
such fools. They will ask. what is the road to power* aedit^ wealth, and 
honour,’ See. Speech 011 East India Bill. 

37 , L 3* operation of pure virtue. The cant of the * Patriot King/ 

1 . 7. Cunning men. See. Burke states at length the case which be intends 
to refute, 

h J5* opinion of (he meer vulgar is a miserable rule. Cp. p. 3, •igno¬ 
rance and levity of the vulgar.' It has been reserved for our own gene¬ 
ration to put forth the monstrous paradox of the inherent wisdom of the 
mass of a people. The political philosophers of the period of the Common¬ 
wealth knew nothing of it. See Milton, and Baxter's Holy Commonwealth, 
chap, viiu Dryden is hardly more severe, Absalom and Achitophcl; 

• Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place. 

Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace/ 

I. 30, public opinion • • . . collected with great difficulty. The chief 
source was the city of London, wliere George 111 encountered the most 
uiiconiproniising resistance on the Wilkes question and others. It was 
owing to this limitation of area that productions like the letters of Junius 
appeared to have so enormous an influence on public opinion, Johnson 
speaks of this author as working on • the cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex.’ Owing to well-known circumstances the opinions of the city of 
London no longer possess this peculiar significance, 

P. 88, 1 . 16. It is a fallacy, Remark the ease with which Burke 
mounts from a particular case to the widest general principles, and the 
strength of thought which in this process never lets go the special considera* 
tion. In this, as well as in the way of framing and applying hit general 
principles, he resembles Aristotle, 
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1. 17. In d all things. 

* He levelled all, as one who had intent^ 

To clear the vUc» and spot the innocent*' 

Crabbe, ‘ The Maid's Story/ 

P. 30 , I. 3* a (loud no Hggfr than an hand, i Kings xviii. 44. 

L 5. no lints can b< laid d<jwn. Stc, The student of Aristotle will be 
struck with the freqoency with which the inestimable axioms of the Greek 
politician are employed, in an enriched fonu, by Burke. Not only is this 
true of detached sayings, but the Aristotelian political method was constantly 
present to him as a whole* Compare the following: ^ Nothing universal can 
be rationally affirmed on any moral or any political subject* Pure meta- 
physical abstraction docs not belong to these nutters* The lines of 
mor^ty are not like ideal lines of nutlicraaticks* They are broad and 
deep as well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand modifi¬ 
cations. These exceptions and modifications arc not made by the process of 
logickt but by the rules of prudence. Prudence is not only the first in rank 
of the virtues political and moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the 
itar)dard of theiD all. MeUphysicks cannot live without definition ; but 
prudence is careful how she defines/ Appeal from New to Old Whigs. 

* The state of civil society is a state of nature. Man is by nature reason¬ 
able. Art is man's nature. (Dahlmann commences his Politik with this 
aphorism.) Men qualified in the manner I have just described, form in 
nature as she operates on the common modification of society, the lead- 
jng, guiding, and governing part. It is the soul to the body, without which 
the man does not exist/ Doctrine of Natural Aristocracy, ib. • The vice 
of the ancient democracies, and one cause of their ruin was, that they 
ruled as you do, by occasional decrees,/srpAismo/o/ Vol. ii. p» 945* * 

as human affairs and human actions are not of a metaphysical nature, but the 
subject is concrete, complex, and moral, they cannot be subjected (without 
exceptions which reduce it alnmsl to nothing) to any certain rule/ Report 
of Committee on Lords' Journals* * Civil fteedom is not, as many have 
endeavoured to persuade you, a thing that lies hid in the depth of abtruse 
Kience. It is a blessing and a benefit, not an abstract speculation; and all 
the just reasoning that can be upon it is of so coarse a texture as perfectly to 
suit the ordinary capacities of those who are to enjoy, and of those who aic 
to defend it, &c/ Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol. See also infra, p. 196, 
&c., the Second Letter on a Regicide Peace, and many other of Burke s 
writings. 

L 6. sKoygh no man can draw a %irohc bctwicn the confines day and 
night, &C, 

*If white and black blend, soRen, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 

Pope, Essay on Man, fl* 

Theie line, ate quoted by Butke ia the ‘ Sublime and BeauUful/ and often 
alluded to in hii later work,. 
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• Black steals unheeded from the neighbouiing white/ 

Dryden, Astraea ReJux* 

♦ They set each other off, like light and shade. 

And, as by stcjlth, with so much softness blend, 

*Tis hard to say, where they begin, or end/ 

Churchill, Gotham, Book il. 

‘The principles ©fright and wrong so intermix in cer»luric$ of human deal* 
ing, as to become inseparable, like light and shade : but does it follow that 
there is no such thing as light or shade; no such thing as right or wrong? 
Grattan, Speech against the Union, Feb. 5, 1800. 

I. 17. ihoit tvho ndvht him may have an inlerest in disorder and eon* 
fusion. ' The interest of the present Royal fanuly was to succeed without 
opposition and risque, and to come to the throne iit a calm. It was the 
interest of a faction that they should come to it in a stornt.’ Bolingbroke, 
Letter on the State of Parties at the Accession of George I. 

P. 40 , 1 . 5. a peculiar venom and malignity. See. It might be said that 
Burke here pushes his point too far. The student should read the criticism 
of H. Walpole, Mem. Geo, III, vol. W. pp. 129-147. 

1 . 10. system unfavourable to freedom. The allusion is to France. 

1 . 34. energy of a Monarchy that is absolute. ' Le gouvcrnemetit mo* 
narchique a un grand avantage sur le r^publicain ; Ics affaires « 5 tant mcndcs 
par un seul, il y a plus dc promptitude dans I’cxdcution.’ Montesquieu, Esp. 
des Lois, V. to. 

1 . 38. war is a situation, Sic. * Peace at any price’ has generally been 
the maxim of a weak ministry, 

P. 41 , 1 . I. pious fear . . . such a fear, being the lender sensation of 
virtue', cp. p. 1 33. 'Timidity, with regard to the well-being of our country, 
is heroic virtue.’ Burke speaks elsewhere of‘the fortitude of rational fear.’ 

1 . 5. heeps danger at a distance. See, 

‘ The careful man 
His reformation instantly began, 

Began his slate with vigour to reform, 

And nude a calm by laughing at the storm.’ 

Crabbe ‘ The Widow.' 

1 . 11. the conquest of Corsica. Corsica had groaned in vain from 
century to century under the Republican tyranny of Genoa, patronised by 
France. Her last struggle was begun in 1755 under Pascal Paoli, and was 
advancing towards victory, when the proclamation of George HI, in 1762, 
prohibited British subjects from rendering any assistance to the Rebels of 
Corsica. (The Mediterranean fleet had in former times given effectual 
help to the insurgents, haring recovered from the Genoese, in 1745, the 
forts of St. Fiorenzo and Bastia.) This proclamation was a terrible blow to 
the Corsicans, and probably emboldened France to conclude the subsequent 
treaty with Genoa, by which the progress of the Corsican general was 
arrested in the midst of his victories. England was in a position to have 
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emWished by a single word the independence of Corsica. Had she uttered 
it, the name of Napoleon Buonaparte would probably never have been heard 
on the Continent of Europe. Thus the artion of the cabinet m 1762. 
followed by the disgraceful treachery hinted at by Durke. on the union 
of the still nneonquered island to France in 176S, is indirectly connected 
with the great European struggle of the early years of this century. See 
Behham.Bookxiv. Junius. Letter xii. Boswell’s Corsica. On the acquisition 
of Lorraine and Corsica sec Lord Chatham’s speech. January a> 770; 

I. 14. frofeatd fntmiti of t\t frttdom of manlinii. The spirit of liberty 
which existed in France was unsuspected. • 11 faut avouer que vos Ftar ^o,* 
sent un peuple bicn servile, bien vendu h la tyrannic, bien cruel, et bicn 
achami sur les rnalheureux. S’ils savoient un homme l.brc i Taulrc bout dti 
monde. ic crois qu’ils y iroient pour Ic seul plaisir dc I'cxtcrminer. Rousseau, 
Letter to M. dc Lcyre on the occasion of the Treaty of France and Genoa. 
Contemporary literature teems with allusions to the French people as the 
veriest slaves in the world. 

1. 18. Ransem of Manilla . . . Eai/ India prhonm. Manilla was taken 
October 6. 176a. by General Draper and Admiral Cornish, and the enemy 
escaped with life, property, and liberty, on promising to pay a ransom of a 
million sterling. The East India piuoneri were the garrison of Pondicherry, 
to the number of 1400 Europeans. Sec Ann. Reg. 1761, p. 50. 

1.37. vtnidreurr. Meaning ‘ 

1. 33. Fortign Courts and Ministers. &c. - A letter from the Rn?tian 

Ministef to his Court was intercepted, urging his mistress not to conclude too 
hastily with Ministers, who could not maintain their ground. This the King 
denied, and assured Loid Rockingham that they had his confidence—having 
at that very moment determined on their speedy overthrow.* Phillimorc 1 
Hist, of Geo. HI. vol. i. p. 558. The belief in the still prevailing mnuenec 
of Lord Bute, widely spread in England, was universally entenamed on 
the Continent. Chatham was possessed of it till his dying day. The 
rumour of bribery on the occasion of the peace of 176a probably gave other 

courts the aie for future transactions. o i, • 

P. 42.1. 34. lord Shtlburnt . .. « ohVigtd to givt up iht uals. * 

hint that Lord Shelburne’s removal was a penalty for the warmth of his 
remonstrances to the French court on the subject of Corsica. » disproved by 
the Duke of Grafton's MSS., and by other contemporary documenU. bee 


Lord Stanhope's Hist, of England, vol. V. p. 307. . .t 

P. 43, I. ». Thr-^or, ,h., ivrn ihrir The Colon,.1. ra.he, 

.ll.ibuled the encojehing policy of U,e goTcmmenl to the ipint of the 

"It ,h.,V n~ wepen^enee. The nte of tneh 

•'p‘:i\”6.r;.cl?^otto,v.,h.*l.,-»,o/«e,^ Seethe,ettet, 
of sir W. Drape. .0 Jnnint. The cry of • faction I wa. ^ 

Revolution until the Refoim of Pa.liament. -In all political disputes 
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word /aeiion is much In esteem, and generally applied to the weaker side.’ 
North Briton, No. 30. 

1 . 17. not the narru 0/ iht roast httf of Old England, —alluding to the 
famous song in FiclJing’s ‘ Grub-street Opera, Act hi. sc. 3. 

1 . 28. season of fullness tvhieh opened our troubles in the time of Charles I. 

* So dulh the War and her impiety 

Purge the imposlhuiu’d humours of a Peace, 

Which oft else makes good government decrease.’ 

Lord Brooke, Ticat. of Monarchic, sect. xii. 

Sir W. Temple, in his Memoirs, p. 31. describes the yeomanry and lower 
gentry as in possession of the great bulk of the land, with ' their Hearts high 
by ease and plenty.’ The gloomy picture here painted by Burke is in his 
most striking style. In the words of Churchill, 

• So nice the Master’s touch, so great his cate, 

The colours boldly glow, not idly glare.’ 

Macaulay compares this juncture with the lethargy which preceded In 
England the struggles of the Reformation. Burke in 1796 describes 
the English nation as ‘ full even to plethory.* Letters on Regicide Peace, 
No. I. 

P. 46 » 1 . 4. loot upon this distracted scene, See. Cp. Goldsmith, 
Traveller: 

‘ Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 

Represt ambition struggles round her shore. 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or phreniy 6re the wheels.’ 

I. X1. the voice of law is not to be heard .. .it is the sword that governs. 
‘Inter arma leges silent.’ Cic. Pro. Milone. Cp. Bacon, Apophth. 335 * 
and vol. ii. p. 35,1. M- 

1 . 16. perishes by the assistance. Sec. The case of the Britons and the 
Saxons, among many others, will occur to the student. 

1 . 3 2. a procedure which at once. Burke, like Swift, uses the term in the 
same comprehensive sense as in French, 

1 . 26. protecting from the severity. See. The allusion U to the pardon of 
the convicted rioters at the Middlesex election. 

P. 40 | 1 . II. made a prisoner in his closet. The common phrase. See 
note to p. 32 , 1 . 22. The words put into the mouth of the monarch by 
Peter Pindar, twenty years afterwards (Ode to Burke), are substantially the 
language of his own letters at this time: 

'Alasj if majesty did gracious say, 

“Burke, Burke, I’m glad. I’m glad you ran away; 

I’m glad you left your party, very glad— 

They wished to treat me like a boy at school; 

Rope, rope me, like a horse, an ass. a mule— 

That’s very bad, you know, that’s very bad.”* 

Works, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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P. 47 » U I. fictxjTt of roya\ inJigtnct uhich our Court hai fratnuJ. 
This was rather the elTect of the simple and parsimonious tastes of the 
King and Quecn» heightened by the regularity of family life. Compare the 
pasuge in the Speech on Economical Reform, 'Our palaces ate vast 
inhospitable halls/ &c» Burke here alludes also to the debts of the Civil 
List, to the amount of 513,51 iL, discharged by the House of Commons 
in 1769. See infra^ p, 67, 

1 . 9. with a mean and mechanical rule. * A parcel of mean, mechanical 
book-keepers** Speech on Impeachment of Hastings. * Vulgar and me« 
chanica) politicians.' Infra, p. 233. 

I. 26. The whole i$ certainly not much short of a million annually, Tr. 
Almon'a Parliamentary Register, 1777, vol. vii. p. 57, it is set down at 

I, 400,000/. per annum, including, however, items not mentioned by Burke. 
This is probably an exaggerated estimate. The general accuracy of Burke 
is witnessed by the following addition of the items here fTier)tioned, cstJ« 
mated from later authorities, which comes exactly to a million. See Sir 

J. Sinclair's History of the Public Revenue, Third Edition, vol. ii. p. 81: 


Civil List . • • • • 

Ireland , • « • « 

Duchy of Lancaster • • • 

Duchy of Cornwall • • 

American Quit^rents . . 

Four and a half per cent, duty iu West 


. £800.000 
, 90,000 

• 20,000 

• 25,000 
. i5»ooo 

Indies 50,000 


£1,000.000 


I. 31 * the Dishopriek of Osnnbrug. The infant Prince Frederick had 
been already made Bishop of OsnabrUck. * The King, after keeping the 
biihoprick of Osnaburgh open near three years • ,. bestowed it on his son, a 
new-boin child, before it was christened.. . Of the revenue, which is about 
25,000/. a year, only 2,000/ belong to the Bishop till he is eighteen, and the 
rest u divided among the Popish chapter.* Walpole, Mem. Geo. HI, vol, i. 
p. 320. It is hardly necessary to add that thebishoprick was merely titular. 
Oct. 27. 1784, * His royal highness prince Frederick, Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
was gatetted colonel of the Coldstream Guards, vice the Earl of Waldegrave, 
and to be a lieutenant-general in the army.* 

F. 48 , I. 10. drawn away for the support of that Court Faction, Burke 
writes as if there had been no such thing as Secret Service money in the days 
of Walpole. In the time of George II the debts of the Civil List had been 
paid without much scruple on the part of Parliament on this account. 
The introduction of the question of the foreign revenue is not happy. 

I. 33 « expose him to a thousand tontradictions and mor/i/seations* 
On the alleged outrageous behaviour of the Duke of Bedford to the King in 
1765 repeatedly gave him the /iV, and left him in convuUione,* Junius, 
Letter xziii, note) see the reourki of Lord Russell, Bedford Correspondence, 
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vol- iii. But tliere is no reason to doubt that tlic Whig kaders took meatis 
to show the King that he was hclplcsdy in their hands, while exacting 
from him concessions galling to his feelings, if not derogatory to his honoitr. 
See Percy Anecdotes, The Grenville Administration. * His (Grenville’s) 
public acts,’ says Macaulay, most unfairly, ‘may be classed under two heads, 
outrages on the liberty of the people, and outrages on the dignity of the 
Crown.’ 

P. 49 » 1 . 5. language of (he Court hut a few years ago, concerning viost 
of the f>:rsons now in the external Administration—consisting as it did 
mainly of Whigs, wilh a small remnant of the original Bute party, 

I. 8. keener insirt 4 nti'n( of morti/tcation, Burke Justly credits the King 
with acute feelings on this subject. It is difliciih however to sec that he 
would have been less ruortified by being in the h.and$ of one body of Whig 
noblemen than of another. Still, the present ditTcrence between the Whig 
veterans Bedford, Temple, &c , and the youthful Lord Rockingham, who 
had held a post in the Bedchamber, was considerable. 

I. 18. certain condescensions towards individuals, Tht allusion seems to 
be to the scat at the Privy Council, and the lucrative contract, bestowed on 
Lord Mayor ilaricy for his activity and spirit during the Metropolitan riots 
of May 176S. Sec Walpole’s Memoirs, voL iii. pp. 207, 3io, and Letter 
to Mann, May 11, 1768. 

P. 50 , L 7. this refined project—this fine^urought scheme. • Refined 
policy ever has been the parent of confusion.* Speech on Conciliation with 
America, p. J66. The spirit of la fine politifjue, of the School of Mazarin, 
was not likely to work well in England. Swift says, * 1 have frequently 
observed more causes of discontent arise from the practice of some refined 
Ministers, to act in common business out of the coniinon road, than from all 
the usual topicks of displeasure against men in power.* 

]. 23. Have they not beggared his Exchequer, See. Burke sums up the 
conclusions of the previous pages. 

1 . 27. It u/ill be very hard, I believe, &c, Burke throughout these 
pages uses the arguments employed by Swift, fifty years before, against the 
Whigs. After recalling the cases of Gaveston and the Spencers, Swift pro* 
cecds: * However, in the case of minions it must at least be acknowledged 
that the prince is pleased and happy, though his subjects be aggrieved; 
and he has the pica of friendship to excuse him, which is a disposition of 
generous minds. Besides, a wise minion, though he be haughty to others, is 
humble and insinuating to his master, and cultivates his favour by obedience 
and respect. But our misfortune has been a great deal worse; we have 
suffered for some years under the oppression, the avarice, and insolence of 
those for whom the queen had neither esteem nor friendship: who rather 
seem to snatch their own dues than receive the favour of their sovereign; 
and were so far from returning respect, that they forgot common good 
manners' (cp. p. 48), The Examiner, No. 30. 

in what respect the King has profited, Sec. Burke has now fuU 
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filled one of ll^c mam objects of hU the endearour to convince 

the King that the old Whig system revived and worked \>y the Rockiii,;:- 
ham party would be more to his personal advantage than any other. The 
original Whig system rested, as on two pillars, on the Court and the People, 
both eqoally necessary to its support. The so-called Peopled Party accused 
the Whigs of quitting the people and veering to the Court, when they had 
less need of popular support. • Finally/ says Mrs. Macaulay, in her answer 
to this pamphlet, ‘the Whigs themselves erected against the liberties and 
virtue of their trusting countrymen, the undermining and irresistible hydra, 
Court influence, in the room of the more tcrriiying, yet less formidable 
monster, prerogative I* (page 10). The confusion of images is amusing. 

I. 3a. pnrtaiers 0/ his <imu$iments. An allusion to the origin of Lord 
Bute's influence with Frederick Prince of Wales. 

P. 62 , 1 . a. thtit King's friends ... Noy no Uorm n>rr come. See. Burke’s 
rhetoric seems wasted whert wc learn that the number of King’s Friends who 
held paid offices, all subordinate, did not at any time exceed a doten, and 
that not more than thirty could at this time be counted in the Mouse of 
Commons. That all mmisters could be thwarted upon system by the 
instrumentality of a body in every way so insignificant, is incredible. But 
the name of King's Friends was also applied to a large number of loyal and 
independent peers and commoners, who certainly had never • deceived’ the 
King’s ‘benignity. Into offices, pensions and grants men like Lord Dudley, 
•without a thought or wish of office for themselves, but W'ho loved and 
revered the Crown with all their heart,’ &c. (Lord Stanhope, History of 
England, vol. v. p, 179). devoted to courts and nsinisters, but wholly in- 
dilTcrent to the favours that they had to bestow (p. 181). Such men formed 
much of the ilreoglh of the administrations of George IlL The great 
question of the American War swelled the body of Kings Friends in the 
House under the leading 0/ jenkinson and Rigby, the successors of Bradshaw 
(the •cream-coloured parasite’) and Jerentiah or Mungo Dyson, who were 
supposed to head them In earlier days. With the termination of the 
Amcricati War they seemed to become extinct; but after Pitt's victory over 
the Coalition, and the New Parliament of 1 784, w<'Tc again found all over 
the House. The rendezvout of the party at this time seems to have 
been the Pay-office, where Rigby was wont to entertain them after the House 
adjourned. The sentiments of the party were thus embodied by Lord 
Barrington : •The King has long known that I am entirely devoted to him ; 
having no political connexion with any man, being determined never to form 
one, and conceiving that 10 this age the country and its conililution arc best 
served by an unbiassed attachment to the Crown/ Foster's Life of Goldsmith, 
voU ii. p. 90. Pope thus describes the • King’s friends ’ of his time 
•A feather, shooting from another's head, 

Extracts hts brain; and principle is fled; 

Lost is his God, his country, everything: 

And nothing left but homage to a King/ Dunctad, Iv, 5il. 
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1 . II. Qi/an(um infido scurra. See. Hor. Eptst. Lib. 1 . xviii. 7 , 

1 . 13. So Jar I have considered^ &c. The remainder of the pamphlet 
consists of an examination of the cfTccis of the Royal policy on Parliament, 
and a spirited defence of the old Party System which that policy discounten* 
anccd. It appears strange that a politician who held these popular views on 
the nature of Parliament, and who sawso clearly that it had become hopelessly 
corrupt, should have opposed Parliamentary Reform. But Burke had from 
the beginning of his political career a theory of Reform, which was likely to 
commend itself to few practical politicians, viz. •by lessening the number, 
to add to the Weight and independency, of our voters.* Observations on 
Present State of Nation, I 7 ^ 9 « ‘Every honest man/ wrote Coleridge in 
> 795 » ‘must wish that the lesser number of the House of Commons were 
elected as the majority (or actual legislative power), that is, by the 163 
Peers, Gentlemen, and Treasury.* The system on its old footing Burke 
did not rcg.ard as incurable, although in this pamphlet he expressed fears 
that symptoms of an incorrigible decay had appeared (p. 54). He fortified him- 
self in this position by appealing to the widely different proposals of states¬ 
men holding the same general views with himself. The Duke of Richmond 
and Sir George Savilc were both members of the Rockingham party. The 
Duke was in favour of annual Parliaments, of universal su^rage at the age of 
eighteen, and of sweeping away at one stroke the privileges of every citizen, 
burgess, and freeholder, throughout the kingdom. This wild project, when 
embodied in a Bill, brought in .at a most inopportune juncture (June 3,2780), 
was negatived without a division. Savile, following the favourite idea of 
Lord Chatham, was for doubling the power of the freeholders, to swamp the 
corruption of the towns. • If I am asked/ writes Burke, • who the Duke of 
Richmond and Sir George Savile are, I must fairly say that I look upon 
them to be the 6rst men of their age and their country ; and that I do not 
know men of more parts, or of more honour.* Correspondence, ii. 386 
When such men were advocates for opposite and sweeping measures^ 
Burke deemed it his duty to throw all his weight into the Conservative 
scale. Reasonably, indeed, may a statesman revolt from change, on the 
ground of the partial, the ineffectual, and the contradictory methods, which 
may have been proposed for cffccling it, 

1 . 34* spealfirtg 0/thh body , . . / hope I shall b$ indulged in a Jtxp 
observations. The expression reminds us of a speech. Burke, like Boling* 
broke, carried with him into the closet the manner of the senate; most of 
his political writings are oratorical dissertations. 

P. 62,1. 3 . in the higher part of Government what juries ore in the lower. 
By this bold analogy Burke gives the key to the original parliamentary 
system. As each man was judged by liis peers, so was each man to be 
taxed and legislated for by his peers. So Erskine; ' The jury I regard as 
the Commons* House of the judicial system, as affording a safeguard to the 
people, See* Speech on the Bill entitled. An Act to remove Doubts respect¬ 
ing the Functions of Juries, &c« And cp. Burke's Review of Blackstone^ 
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Ann. Reg. 1768, p. 168, in which he traces the disuse of trial by jury* in 
Sweden and elsewhere on the continent^ concurrently with the decline of 
free government, 

1 . 37. The Kin^ is Me ref^resenfafive of ihe f€opU ; to are the Lords ; so 
are the yudges. They oil are trustees for tht fetple^ as well as the Commons. 
Cp. the beautiful expression of Bolingbroke» Patriot King, p. 94, • Majesty 
is not an inherent, but a reflected light/ Burke almost repeats the passionate 
words of John Adams in New Kngland, in September 1765. • Rulers arc no 

more than attorneys, agents^ and trustees for the people: and if the trust is 
insidiously betrayed/ &c. Bancroft, History of the United States, v. 325. 
Cp. the same arguments applied to commercial privileges ar>d * self-derived 
trusts* in the opening of the Speech on the East-India Bill. Cp. p. 196, Mhe 
general trust of government/ and vol. ii. p. 109. 1 . 10. ‘The Whigs> who 
consider them (the prerogatives of the Crown) as a trust for the people, a 
doctrine which the Tories themselves, when pushed in argument, will some* 
times admit/ &c. Fox, Hist, of James II, c, l. 

P, 63 , 1 . 4. express image^ Hebrews i, 3. 

I. 7. control for the p^ple. The doctrine is not confined to the old 
Whiggism, *The House of Commons is properly speaking no more than a 
Court of Delegates, appointed and commissioned by the whole diffused body 
of the people of Great Britain to speak in their sense, and act in their name, 
in order to secure their rights and privileges against all incroachmcnts of ill* 
disposed princes, rapacious ministers, or aspiring nobles/ The Crafisman, 
No. $( 5 . 

1. 13. mhirahty appointed, i. e. furnished. 

1 . 19. But an addressing House, &c. • We may say, and cannot say it 

too often, that ii the only road to honour and power is the mere personal 
favour of the sovereign, then that those men alone will be found from time to 
time possessed of honour and power who are favourable to the maxims of 
prerogative—to the principles of harsh government; who are very indulgent 
critics of the measures of ministers; who are very careless auditors of the 
public expense; who are not made very uneasy by sinecures, jobs, and 
pensions; who are not very ready to try or punish public defaulters, unless 
they be indeed Ihe writers of libels; who are in a word always unwilling to 
assist, or rather who are always willing to impede in its operations, the 
democratic part of our mixed coustitution/ Professor Smyth, Lectures on 
Modem History, Lect. xxx. 

I, 20. a petitioning nation. It is but fair to commend the reader to 
Johnson*! amusing description of the origin and progress of these Petitions, 
In The False Alarm, Works, vol. x. 25. The system of petitioning has, 
since the Reform Bill, lost most of its significance. At this time it was of 
considerable constitutional importance, * This unrestricted right of over¬ 
awing the oligarchy of Parliament by constitutional expression of the general 
will, forms our liberty: it is the sole boundary that divides us from despotism, 
♦, ♦ By the ahnost winged communication of the Press, the whole nation 
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bccon)es one grand Sciutc, (crvcnt yet ur^tumuhuou^. By the right of 
niccling together to petition (which, Milton says, is good old English for 
rcjuiritig) the determinations of this Senate arc embodied into legal form, 
and conveyed to the cxectjfive branch of government, the Parliament. The 
present Bills (the Treason and Sedition Bills) annihilate tins right.’ S. T. 
Cokndge, The Plot Discovered, 1795, p. 44. The theory, practice, and 
history of {petitions are well traced by the Craftsman, No 53. 

I. 25. to gram, Ufhen the gerurnl voice demands accottnf —referring to the 
payment of the debts of the Civil List. Krskine quoted the whole of this 
eloquent paf$.igc in his Speech for Reform (*Sir, this is. in plain English, the 
degraded, disgraceful state of this assembly at this moment') 1797* 

P, 54 , I, 22. Parltarnents must there/ore sit ev’ry year. On the technical 
necessity for this, sec Hallam, Constitutional History, chap, xv, and the note 
to p. 232, 1. 33. infra. 

). 24, a se/)i€unial instead 0/a triennial duration. *The enormous duration 
of seventeen years during which Charles II protracted his second Parliamenti 
turned the thoughts of all who desired improvement in the constitution 
towards some limitation on a prerogative which had not hitherto been thus 
abused/ Hallam, Constitutional History, chap. xv. Three years were at first 
deemed a suflicient limitation, without recurring to the ancient but incon* 
venient system of annual Parliaments. The substitution of septennial for 
triennial Parliaments, $0 frequently censured in later times, was based on the 
prevalent disafTection^ and the general danger of the government in the early 
years of George L * Nothing/ says Mr. Hallam, *can be more extravagant, 
than what is sometimes confidently bolted out by the ignorant, that the 
Legislature exceeded its rights by this enactment. . .. The law for triennial 
Parliaments was of little more than twenty years’ continuance* It was an 
experiment, which, as was argued, had proved unsuccessful; it was subject, 
like every other law, to be repealed entirely, or to be modified at discretion/ 
lb. chap. xvi. 

P. 66, 1 . 20. Impeachment^ that great guardian of the purity of the 
Constitution^ See. Cp* Grattan, Dedic. of Uaratariana, The liberty of 
impeaching ministers is the necessary corollary of the theorem that the King 
can do no wrong. See Bolingbroke, Dedication to Dissertation on Patties. 
But the practice of impeachment, which had been common from the reign 
of Edward III to the Revolution, naturally declined with the growth of the 
system of government by Party. A certain spirit of generosity sprang up 
between party and party, based, however, on the obvious bnsincss*princip]e 
of sparing the conquered on the understanding that you were entitled to 
similar mercy in return. Burke knew this well enough, but he wished to 
represent the ministry as a constitutional monster, waging a wicked war 
against all lawful parties. Cp. 'the terrours of the House of Commons,’ 6cc., 
infra, p« 69, and p. 159, ' These might have been serious matters formerly/ 
On a subsequent occasion he spoke yet more menacingly. * There must be 
bloody 1 say blood, to atone for the misconduct of those who have transacted 
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this dark affair,—the lives of some coficcriied 15 this busiitcsi nuke 

aioiicmcfit to this injured nation.* Speech io Debate on Falkland's Island, 
January 2^, 1771. 

P. 66, 1. lO. an hardy afumft all at once, (o alter the right 0/ election 
ifsel/, in seating Luttrell a member for Middlesex if> the place of Wilkes. 
N^ilkes was duly elected in 1768, expelhd February J, ^ 7 ^ 9 * ‘ fof having 
printed and published a seditious libeh and three obscene and impious libels; 
elected a iceond eitne, February 16; election resolved to be void, February 
17; elected a third time, March x6, when the intended opponent retired 
before the nomination; and a fourth /itne, April 13, on the election of 
March being declared void, and a new writ ordered. Colonel Luttrell had 
in the meantime been induced to vacate his seat and stand; he obtained 
396 votes: Wdkes, who received 1143. was returned by the Sheriff* The 
ilouse, on April 15^ declared Luttrell lawfully elected. These unconsti- 
tulional votes were afterwards rescinded, and ordered to be expunged from 
the Journals of the House. 

1. 35. l^he arguments vfan which this claim was founded and eomhaied, 
Mf a few precedents, and those not before the year 1680. were to determine 
all controversies of Constitutional law, it is plain enough from the Journals, 
that the House have assumed the power of incapacitation.* Dut as such an 
aiitl)Ority is highly dangerous, and unnecessary for any good purpose, and as, 
according to legal rules, so extraordinary a power could not be supported 
except by a sort of prescription which cannot be shown^ the final resolution 
of tlie House of Commons, which condemned the votes, passed in times of 
great excitement, appears far more consonant to just principles ' Hallam, 
Constitutional History, chap, xvi, *When we see this power 10 seldom 
exercised in old times, so grossly abused when it was, and so entirely 
abandoned since, we cannot but conclude that usage disclaims the power as 
much as reason protests against it^ and that it does not exist in our consti^ 
tution/ Annual Register, 17C9. 

L 26. Never hm a subject been more amply and more learnedly handled. 
See the Speech of George Grenville, February 3, 1769* Parliamentary His¬ 
tory, xvi. 5.16; Burke's own summary in the Annual Register, i7C9,aud the 
masterly pampldet An Enquiry into the Doctrine of Libels. 

L a9* suould not receive conviction though one arose, Luke xri. 31. 

P. 67 , La. by setting himself strongly in opposition to (he Court Cabal. 
Burke might have uid, by assailing it with every weapon of calumny and 
ribaldry. The forcible feebleness of the North Briton is hardly redeemed by 
its occasional smartness. It derived its effect from a spirit in artful consili¬ 
ence with popular prejudice, and a blunt language, checkered with Billings* 
gate. Its drculatson was enormous, being rivalled only, among works of that 
ebss, by the writings of Junius and Paine. 

' P. 68, 1 . as. It signifies very little how this matter. Sec. This paragraph 
should be noticed as a conspicuous example of Burke's method. He begins 
by an axiom parenthetically introduced. He goes on to put Uie case iu the 
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strongest light, by altering its conditions to their polar opposites. The con¬ 
clusion is then stated clearly at length; and as a final blow, this conclusion 
IS repented with a double antithesis, in the most concise and striking form 
attainable : ■ Re^t^lanee fo power ha% fhut the door of the Hotue of Commons 
to one man; obsequiousness and servility to none’ See the forcible passage 
in vol. ii. p. 91. • But power, of some kind or other, will survive— Kings 

will he tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from principle.' And 
compare Bolingbroke’s fine illustration of the ‘ spots on the sun.’ ‘ When 
they continue (for here is the danger, because, if they continue, they will 
increase) they are spots no longer. They spread a general shade, and obscure 
the light in which they were drowned before. The of the King are 

lost in the vices of the man' Patriot King, p. 224. 

I. 26. Example, the only argument. See. Cp. the extract in the Intro¬ 
duction, p. xH. (‘ Example is the school of mankind,* &c.). 

F. 69 , I. l^. temperaments. In the French sense = restraints, ‘lln’ya 
point dc temperament, de modification, d’accommodements.' Montes<]uicu. 
‘On prend dcs tempdraments, on s’arrange,* &c.. Ibid. Cp. p. 206, 1 . 31. 

I. 19 - So the Star Chamber has been called by Lord Dacon—who, of 
course, highly approves of it. History of Henry VH : * And as the Chancery 
had the praetorian power for equity; so the Star Chamber had the censoriao 
power for oficnccs under the degree of capital.’ The incorrect expression 
‘ Lord Bacon,’ justified only by the usage of lawyers ($0 ‘ Lord Coke,’ ‘ Lord 
Hale’) has now become qu.isi-classical from common use since its adoption 
by Swift and Bolingbroke. Properly it should be ‘ [Sir) Francis Bacon,’ • Lord 
Verulam, or* St. Albans, or ' Lord Chancellor Bacon.* Our classical writeri 
down to Addison never use the expression ‘ Lord Bacon.* 

1 . 20. all the evils of the Star Chamber. In the remarkable passage in 
which public opinion is recognised as the ' vehicle and organ of legislative 
omnipotence,* as the power to which it is the duty of the legislature to give 
*a direction, a form, a technical dress, a specific sanction' (Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol), the revival of the Star Chamber is introduced as an 
example of things which a legislative power, still remaining the same, would 
be powerless to effect, and insane to attempt. 

1 . 25. Committee of Council. The Star Chamber. 

F. 60 , 1 . 9. never did an envenomed scurrility, &c. This reminds the 
reader of Dr. Brown’s lamentations on licentiousness and faction. See note 
to p. 21,1. 9. 

1 . 13. To ruin one libeller. ‘The destruction of one man has been, for 
many years, the sole object of your Government.* Junius, December 19, 
1769. Chatham used to say that in his time, the object was the destruction 
of France; now, it was the destruction of Wilkes. 

I. 18. The identical persons, who by their society, &c., have drawn this 
man info the very faults, &c. Wilkes had, in other days, been the intimate 
associate of Dashwood (Bute’s Chancellor of the Exchequer), and a member 
of his infamous hicdmeiihani Club. It was one of their associates, Lord 
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Sandwich, who made the complaint in the Lords against the * Essay on 
Woman,' and the * Veni Creator paraphrased/ Sandwich was a notorious 
profligate. See Churchill's ‘ Candidate/ and * Duellist/ Lord March» another 
of Wilkes's associates, joined in the attack upon him. The allusion is par* 
ticularly to Dashwood. The meaningless title of Baron le Despei^scr 
was revived in his favour, and be became, fir solium^ premier baron of 
Eitgland I 

I. 2^. fitdum crlmtn s/rviV«/iV. Tacitus, Hist. i. t« 

I. 33. his uuionqufrnlfU jirmniss. See. The virtues of Wilkes arc freely 
acknowledged by Burke* He possessed more than the show of patriotism. 
He was the first to treat the King's Speech publicly as the work of his 
ministers. He contributed not a little to make an Englishman's home really 
his castle, by making bis papers inviolable in all cases except high treason. 
He was less than a great man, but was honourably distinguished by charac¬ 
teristics which have been wanting to many great men; he could face exile 
and penury^ despise a jail, and resist cortuptioo. See the Annual Register, 

* 797 - 

P* 01 , 1 . II. hou/ hi adventures: Fr. s^avtnturrr. More correct than the 
modern word * venture.' 

I. la. Brtvts H in/austot populi Romoni omores, Tacitus, Ann., lib. ti. 
c. 41. 

L 30. Mayors and Aldtrmtn^ and Capital Burgtssts. Burke had an urs- 
disguised contempt for the rotten system which in his Whiggish Conservatism, 
he supported* * Intrusion into this important debate, of such company as 
quo ufarran/o, and mandamus^ and crrriorori; as if we were on a trial about 
mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgesses; or engaged in a suit concern- 
ing the borough of Penryn, or Sahash, or St. Ives, or St. Mawes * * * matter 
of the lowest and meanest litigation** Speech on East India Bill, ad init* 

h 33. indemnity from quarurt, L c. from having soldiers <juartcred on 
inhabitants of bis borough. 

F. 62 , 1 * 15. tvisi end knowing nun. In the old classical sense«intelli¬ 
gent, So to Speech on Econ. Reform; ^Tbe inexperienced instruct the 
knowing/ Now only used ironically* 

I* 16. unthoui {hi eclat* Dr. Johnson considers this word *not English/ 

I* 33. unliis thiy an eonfrouUd thimsilvn by thtir ionuitutnts. Burke's 
words are applicable enough now that there is a fair approximation to a 
genuine representation of the nation: but misleading in connexion with a 
House of Commons of which (hrnfourths were returned by themselves, the 
Peers and the Government. (Bentham's Works, vol. iii. p. 530.) * The people 
at large exercise no sovereignty cither personally or by representation/ &c. 
Coleridge, Plot Discovered, p. 39* 

P. 63 , t. 26. Wi do not main Jaws • • • Wi only dicJan taw, &c. Cp. 
Bacon, Ess. of Judicature, ad init. The distinction between a legislative 
and a juridical act was thus traced by Burke, in a subsequent speech on this 
subject: *A legislative act bat 00 reference to any rule but these two; 
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original justice, and discretionary application. Therefore It can give rightf; 
rights where no rights existed before; and it can take away rights where 
they were before established. . . . But a judge, a person exercising a judicial 
capacity, is neither to apply to original justice, nor to a discretionary applica¬ 
tion of it. He goes to justice and discretion only at second hand, and 
tlirough the mediuin of some superiors. He is to work neither upon his 
opinions of the one nor of the other; but upon a 6xcd rule, of which he has 
not the making, but singly and solely the application to the case.* Speech 
on the motion for leave to bring in a Bill to ascertain the rights of Electors, 
&c , February 7, 1771- 

P. 04 , 1 . 23. 7V//M5, Miifvhis, John Z)o/, Richard Roe. The fictitious 
parties to actions in Roman and English law respectively. 

1 . 54. made as strained construciions. Alluding to the methods of baaing 
entails by levying a fine and sufTering a recovery, abolished by ^ Sc 4 WiU. IV, 

c. 74 * 

P. 05 , 1 . 8. Statute 0/ the Second, 13 EJw. I, c. X. 

P. 67 , 1 . 15* fayment 0/ the debts 0/ Civil List , , . 513,000/. The 
actual sum was 513,511/. (Set Parliamentary History, xvi, 598.) The 
Civil List ' includes all the civil offices and expenses of Government, and 
those, whether public or private, which are supposed necessary for the suppoit 
and dignity of the court: except on extraordinary occasions, as the marriage 
of a princess, or the establishment of households for the younger branches 
of the family: when, in either case, the Parliament usually allots a suitable 
portion for the one, and a sutficient revenue for the support of the other/ 
Burke, Annual Register, 1769. On an allusion made by Col, Barrd, to a 
similar occasion in the reign of George I on which the King promised * to 
make enquiry how the excccdings came, and to remedy them for the future,* 
Lord North, sure of his majority, coolly told the House he should nuke 
no such promise, as he was not sure that he could keep it. As Mr. 
Grenville and Mr. Dowdcswcll concurred in demanding accounts, it is obvious 
that the exisiing ministry alone were responsible for this increase of expendi¬ 
ture, Lord North fulfilled his anticipation. On April 16, 1777, a second 
sum of 620,000/. was voted to pay off Civil List debts, and an addition of 
100,000/. per annum was made to the income of the crown. This occa¬ 
sioned violent debates in Parliament, and genera) dissatisfaction throughout 
the country, which led to Burke's Scheme of Economical Reform, introduced 
in one of his greatest speeches, February it, 1780, 

P. 70, I. 4. No man ever pays Jirst^ and calls for Ars account aftenvards. 
*Why, you great blockhead, was ever man so foolish ? What, pay the debts 
first, and see the bills afterwards? did ever man in his tenses do so before? 
Why you are not fit to be sent to London at all, &c. &c/ Sir G. Savilc's 
Speech, March a, 1769. 

P. ?!• I* 10. god in the machine. (Deus ex machinA.) A well-known 
allusion bonow'ed from the Greek drama. 

I. 31. naxy or exchequer bills. Securities issued for raising money for 
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the rarJoDt nceJi of public fervke, and bearing interest, like the funded 
debt of the nation. Sec Sniilh's Wealth of Nations, Book V, chap. 3 

P. 72 , U 2 J. all mannrr 0/dissipation = waste, 

P. 73 , ). 12. the Stnlti/ig Fund fhe great lu/tresi of all ike rut, \ 
favourite image. Compare p. ifio, ' clumsy buttresses of arbitrary power/ 

1 . 21. prolific principle. Burke generally insisted on the tendency of bad 
examplci to propagate themselves, ‘Your people were despoiled: and your 
navy, by a new, dangerous, and prolific example, corrupted with the plunder 
of their countrymen/ Address to the King. 

1 . 22. the fruitful mother of an hundred mere. The inscription on a bag, 
containing a hutidrcd pounds, represented under the arm of the figure, in 
the picture of Hobson the carrier (see Milton) at an inn frequented by 
him in Bishopsgatc-strcct. Sec the letter of llezekiah Thrift in the No. 509 
of the Spectator. 

P. 74, I. 5. land^marltt from the xviuiom of our ancestors. Cp. p. 194. 

• All this cant about our ancestors is merely an abuse of words, by transfer¬ 
ring phrases true of contemporary men to succeeding ages. Whereas of 
living men the oldest has, eateris paribus, the most experience; of genera¬ 
tions, the oldest has, cateris paribus, the least experience. Our ancestors, up 
to the Conquest, were children in arms; chubby boys, in the time of Edward 
the First; striplings, under F.liaabeth; men, in the reign of Queen Anne ; and 
tire only arc the white^bcarded, silver-headed ancients,—who have treasured up 
and arc prepared to profit by, all the experience which human life can supply. 
Sydney Smith, Review of Bcniham's Book of Fallacies, Edinburgh Review, 
voh xlii. p. 368. This amplification of Bacon's witty remark {* These times 
arc the ancient times, when the world is ancient/ Advancement of Leaniiitg, 
Book I), IS directed rather against the abuse of this question-begging phrase 
(whether from policy, as by I^ord Eldon, or from timidity and ignorance at 
by ‘agricolous persons in the Commons’) than against the legitinute use so 
often made of it by Burke. Burke speaks thoroughly in the spirit of Bacon, 

• Antiquity deserveth that reverence,’ says the latter, * that men should make 
a stand thereupon, and discover what is the best way; but when the dis¬ 
covery is well taken, then to make progression/ Burke •makes what the 
ancients call mos majorumf not indeed the sole, but certainly his principal 
rule of policy, to guide his judgment in whatever regards our laws. Uni¬ 
formity and analogy can be preserved in them by this process only. That 
point being fixed, and laying fast hold of a strong bottom, our speculations 
may swing in all directions, without public detriment, because they will ride 
with sure anchorage/ (Appeal from New to Old Whigs.) Modern philo¬ 
sophy identifies a recurrence to the wisdom of our forefathers wiih the 
custom of some savages, who solemnly go to weep at the tombs of their 
ancestors and invoke their direction in the affairs of daily life, 

I. 18. io shorten the duration of Parliaments. The demands of the demo¬ 
cratic party, embodied in the annual motions of Alderman Sawbridge (com¬ 
menced in 1771) for shortening the duration of Parliaments, were based on 
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a complete niisiiiKicrstAnding of that supposed exemplification of the 'wisdom 
of our ancestors,’ the Annual Parliament. This incorrect view seems to have 
been first promulgated by that versatile politician Lord Shaftesbury, in 1675, 
and after the Revolution taken up by Lord Warrington, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
the Whig, and others. ‘ In the protest of Lord Nottingham and other Lords 
against the Septennial Act, it is alleged "that frequent and new Parliaments 
are required by the fundamental constitution of the kingdom’*: and in 
the debate on that bill, the speakers in opposition appear to have taken the 
same view of the laws for Annual Parliaments that had been suggested by 
Lord Shaftesbury. The same topics were employed in the debate for the 
Repeal of the Septennial Act in I 734. and on the motion for Annual Parlia¬ 
ments in 1745.' (Edinburgh Review, vol. xxviii. p. 133.) Chatham was 
inclined to yield to the popular demands. It is now admitted that the laws 
of Edward III were intended to secure not annual elections, but annual 
sessions of the House of Commons. Burke’s view is that of Milton. ‘The 
Ship of the Commonwealth is always under sail; they sit at the stem, and if 
they steer well, what need is there to change them, it being rather dan- 
gerous? Add to this, that the Grand Council is both Foundation and mala 
Pillar of the whole State; and to move Pillars and Foundations not faulty, 
cannot be safe for the Building, I see not, therefore, how we can be 
advantag'd by successive and transitory Parliaments: but that they arc much 
likelier continually to unsettle rather than to settle a free Government, 
to breed Commotions, Changes, Novelties, and Uncertainties, to bring 
neglect upon present Affairs and Opportunities, while all Minds are Sus¬ 
pense with expectation of a new Assembly, and the Assentbly for a good 
space taken up with the new settling of it self,’ &c. The Ready and Easy 
Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. Milton’s ideal political system 
was a combination of elements derived from the aristocratic Republics of 
mediaeval Italy, 

1 . 19. to disqualify . . . placemen, from a seal in the House of Commons. 
The expedient of multiplying offices, invented for the control of Parliament 
by William III, was from the first viewed with suspicion by the country 
party. In 1693 the first place-bill was introduced, and the principle at one 
time became law that no placeman or pensioner should sit in the House 
of Commons. This too stringent provision was repealed before it came 
into operation. An Important Place Act provides that every holder of a 
new office, created after October 35, 1705, and every holder of a crown 
pension during pleasure, shall be excluded from Parliament, and that every 
member of the House, accepting any old office, shall vacate his seat, but 
be capable of re-election. The Act of 1743 limited still further the extent 
of Place influence. To carry out strictly the theory of a Place Bill 
would of course bring Parliament into hopeless conflict with the execu¬ 
tive; but the following list will show that it has been the steady policy 
of Parliament to diminish the number of Placemen and Pensioners belonging 
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In the first Parliament of George I there were . 271 

M M George II „ 57 

M M George IV . 89 

In 1833 , . . . .60 


(Sir T. E. May's Const. History, i. 374.) 

P. 76 , I. 3. habit 0/ affairs. See. Cp. the character of Mr. Grenville^ 
p. 123: 'Their habiu of office,' 5 :c, 

h 15* in/n!l(bility 0/ laws. &c. Cp. note to p. 3 , I. 39. 

I. a6. disqf 4 <iliJica(ion . . » 0/ all (he lower sorts of (hem from votes 
in eleelions. A bill for thii purpose, which had hitherto been an opposition 
meaiure, was finally carried by the Rockingham ministry in 178a. 'Its 
imperatirc necessity was proved by Lord Rockingham himself, who stated 
that seventy elections chiefly depended on the votes of these officers: and 
that 11,500 officers of customs and excise were electors. In one borough, 
he said that xao out of the 500 voters had obtained revenue appointments, 
through the influence of a single person/ Sir T. E, May, 1. 349. 

P* 77 , 1 . 5» open them. Lat. aperio. 

I. 16. It it no inconsiderable fart of wisdom. See. Cp. the Aristotelian 
caution on Reform, lariov tviiu d^iopviot Twr yofioOtrSfy koI jS/r 
ob yap rcaovroy See. Pol. ii. 5, • 11 oe 

faut pas tout corriger,' Montesquieu. Dryden, Aitrxa Reduz: 

* Wise leaches will not vain receipts intrude 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

Deaf to complaints, tliey wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill.' 

I. 17. degree of purity impracticable. See. Cp. p. 87, 1 . 16, and p. 90. 1 . 21. 

1 . a8. influence of contracts, of subscriptions, of direct bribery, dec- See 
May's Const. History, chap. v. 

h 33. Our Constitution stands on a nice equipoise. An antiquated common¬ 
place, in which sense it is alluded to ante, p. 19, I. aa; p. ai, I. la, See. 
* The true poise of our Constitution, on maintaining which our all depends/ 
Dill, on Parries, Letter zvi. Cp. the last letters of this famous series. 
'That nicely-poised Constitution,* Krskine, Speech on Reform- 

P. 78 , I. 19. in/erposi(ion of the body of (he feofle itself ... to be med 
then only, when it is evident that nothing else can hold the constitution (0 its 
true principles. Cp. the quotations from the speech of Sir Joseph Jckyl, in 
the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. And Bolingbroke, Dissertation 
on Parties, Letter zvii: 'If you therefore put 10 extravagant a case, as to 
suppose the two houses of Parliament concurring to make at once a formal 
cession of their own rights and privileges, and of those of the whole nation, 
to the Crown, and ask who hath the right and the means to resist the 
supreme legislative power; I answer, (he whole nation hath the right; and 
a people who deserve to enjoy liberty, will find the means/ He goes on to 
put the case, so prophetic terms, of the exact conjuncture now in question; 
' Let us suppose our Parliaments, in some future generation, grown so corrupt* 
VOL. 1 . T 
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and the Crown $o rich, that a pecuniary influence constantly prevailing 
over the majority, they should assemble for little else than to establish 
pficvanccs, instead of redressing them : to approve the measures of the Court* 
without information; to engage their country in alliances* in treaties, in 
wars,without examination; and to give money without account, and almost 
without stint. The case would be deplorable. Our constitution itself would 
become our grievance whilst this corruption prevailed; and if it prevailed 
long, our constitution could not last long; because this slow progress would 
lead to the destruction of it as surely as the more concise method of giving 
it up at once. But in this case the cotistitution would help itself* and 
effectually too, unless the whole mass of the people was tainted* and the 
electors were bccontc no honcstcr than the elected/ Cp. the significant 
l.tnguagc of Lord Chatham* January aa, 1770. * Rather than the nation 

should surrender their birthright to a despotic Minister, 1 hope* my Lords* 
old as I am* I shall ste the gueition brought to issue^ and fairly tried between 
the People and the Government.* Cp. the same expression as Burke's in 
Palcy's Principles of Moral and rolitical Philosophy, quoted in Erskine's 
Speech for Paine: ‘No usage* law, or authority whatever* is $0 binding* that 
it need or ought to be continued, when it may be changed with advantage 
to the community. The family of the prince* the order of succession* 
the prerogative of the crown, the form and parts of the legislature, together 
with the respective powers* office* duration and mutual dependency of the 
several parts; arc all only so many laws, mutable like other laws* whenever 
expediency requires* cither by the ordinary act of the legislature^ or* if the 
occasion deserve it, by the interfosttion 0/ the people,' 

I. a5, legal remedy. So Locke, who expresses the popular ^Vhig views, 
IS of opinion that ^ there remains still inherent in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the legislative 
act contrary to the trust reposed in them ; fi)r* when such trust is abused* 
it is thereby forfeited* and devolves to those who gave it/ On Government* 
Part II* s$. 149* 327. The doctrine is not denied by Blackstone* who ex« 
pounds the views of the opposite party* but he maintains that it is impossible 
to carry it legally into execution. 

P. 70 , 1 . 8. by an indiscriminate stippori 0/ all Administrations. It b 
the interest of the public that the aipount of support received by a minister 
should depend wholly on the efficiency and honesty with which he executes 
his trust. Burke*! crilicism is justified not only by the maxims of the Whig 
system to which it primarily belongs* but by the general laws of the relation 
between people and govemmeut* C<x/fri5 paribus^ the supporters of govern^ 
ment have the advantage over its adversaries; and it is for the public 
interest that a vigorous opposition should never be wanting. * A man of no 
party is* nine times out of ten* a man of no party but his own. Few* very 
few* can comprehend the whole truth; and it much concerns the general 
interest that every portion of that truth should have interested and passionate 
advocates/ Hartley Coleridge* Essays* voU u p* 353* •There if 00 true 
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Whip,' wrote Cowper, * who wUhes all power In the hands of his own party. 
It was a characteristic saTca<m of Franklin’s, that as Parliament at this time 
always followed the minister of the day, the country would be as well and 
cheaper governed without it. 

1 . IJ. compoctinf. A lost verb. G. Herbert ? 

* A box where sweets compacted lie.* 

1 . 18. frighted info (he nrm^ of the fnetton. So Shak^i^eare, Milton, 
Waller* 6 cc. The only authority quoted by Johnson ior Jric!hfen. is Prior. 

P. 80 , 1 . a. rceh 0/adamant. Paradise Regained, iv. 533. The old English 
proverb was • He that builds on the people builds on the d^rt/ (P. Jonson. Dis¬ 
coveries.) Shelley, perhaps directly contradicting this passage, speaks of 
Athens as ‘On the will of man as on a mount of diamond, set.* (Ode to 
Liberty.) The trite images of sand and stubble arc borrowed from St. Matt, 
vii. 35-27. and St. Paul t Cor. iii. la. The latter occurs in Milton’s lines, 

• The pillar'd Firmament is rottenness, 

And Earth's base built on stubble.’ 

I. 4. ifi sfrveture it of fJuVble. ■ Her (the Church of England) walls . . • 
arc constructed of other matcriali than of stubble and straw ; are built up 
with the strong and stable matter of the gospel of liberty,’ &c. Speech on 
a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters, 1773. 

P. 82 , 1 . 5. T’Jke doc/rine . . . Tliat all poU/ical connexions are in fheir 
nature factious —strongly insisted on in the tract of Bolingbroke. ‘ Faction 
is to party what the superlative is to the positive: party is a political evil, 
and faction b the worst of all parties.’ Patriot King, p. 16a. Tlic plausible 
cry agair^st Parly was fortified by the professions of respectable statesmen. 
Lord Lechmere, says the Craftsman (No. 54, July 15, 
party, nor attached to any interest, but that of his country, which he con¬ 
stantly made the rule and measure of his actions.’ 

P. 83 , 1 . 4* When had men combine. See. ‘In fatti si danno la mano 1 
malvagi per fare il male, non avrebbero a darii la mano i buoni per fare il 
bene?’ Silvio Pellico, ‘ Dei doveri degli uominL’ 

‘The more the bold, the bustling, and the bad 
Press to usurp the reins of power, the more 
Behoves tl virtue with indignant seal 
To check the combination. Shall low viewe 
Of sneaking interest, or luxurious vice^ 

The villain’s passions, quicken more to toll 
And dart a livelier vigour through the soul. 

Than those that, mingled with our truest good. 

With present honour and immortal fame, 

Involve the good of all? An empty form 
Is the weak virtue that amid the shade 
Lamenting lies, with future Khemes amused, 

While wickedness and folly, kindred powers, 

Confound the world,* Thomson, Lines on Lord Talbot, 

T 2 
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I. 5. art mrryftv, Mhe unpitied cabmity/ p. 97* 

I, 7. Ii 15 not enrtught &c. This paragraph in particular alludes to Lord 
Chatham. 

I. 15. Tltnt duty dernan>ts^ See. • Let a man have a hearty string opU 
nion« and strive by all fair means to bring it into action. • • » Divisions in 
a state arc a necessary consequence of freedom, and the practical question is, 
not to dispense with parly, but to make the most good of it. The contest 
ni.ay exist, but it may have something of generosity enough; and how is 
this to be? Not by the better kind of men abstaining altogether from any 
attention to politics, or shunning party connections altogether. Staying 
away from a danger which in many instances it is their duty to face would 
be but a poor way of keeping themselves safe, it would be a doubtful 
policy to encourage political indilTerence as a cure for the evils of party- 
spirit, even if it were a certain cure/ Sir Arthur Helps, Essays at Intervals. 
Bishop Taj lor, when speaking of ecclesiastical p.arty, says: ‘ From all this it 
comes to pass that it is hanl for a man to chusc his side, and he tlut chuseth 
wisest takes that which hath in it least hurt, but some he must endure or 
live without communion/ Sermon on Christian Prudence. 

1 . 16. not only bt mad€ known^ &c. Cp. the Aristotelian cv yvwct% 
AXXa irp 5 (tt. 

1 . 38. 7 adtnit (hnt f'tople frequently ac<]uire. See. Cp. p. 144, 1 . 34. 

P. 84 , I. a. Every pro/esiton , ♦ , sacred one of a priest. See the renew 
of the clerical cluracter, voh ii, pp. 169, 170. Cp, also infra, p, 113, I. 7. 

lb, nor are those viceSy &c. Cp. ibid, I. 11, ‘ persons very happily born,' 

1 . 9. Burke's favourite moralist had endeavoured to show 
• That true selfdove and social arc the same/ 

Pope, Ess. on Man, iv. 396. 

Ib. Cotiimonxvialths are made 0/families. See. Cp Rc6, on Fr. Rev. p. 6S: 
•To be attached to the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it were) of public afTcctions/ 
Cp. Churchill, Farewell: 

• Those lies of private nature, small extent. 

In which the mind of narrow cast is pent. 

Are only steps on which the generous soul 
Mounts by degrees till she includes the whole.* 

1 . 15. some legislators^ See. The allusion is to Soloii. (See Plutarch*! 
Life of Solon, and Aul. Cell. ii. la.) Aului GelUus quotes this law of 
Solon from Aristotle, The illustration is used in the same sense by Boling- 
broke, Occasional Writer, No. 3 (410. cd. vol. 1. p. 180), and by Addison in 
the Spectator, No. 16. 

I. ao. Idem sentire de republica. From Cic. de Amicitia, eh. x, At the 
end, in eh. xxvii, ‘consensus de republica* is again mentioned as an im¬ 
portant element in the friendship of Laelius and Scipio. ^ Idem sentire de 
repuhlicay to think alike about political affairs, hath been esteemed neccs^ 
sary to constitute and maintain private friendships. It is obviously more 
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«»»cntial in public rriendihlps. BoJics of men in the iime society can never 
unite, unless they unite on this principle.’ ic. Diss. on Parties, Letter i. 

I. 23. The Romans carried fhU frincifle a great way. Burke often 
alludes to the similarity between Roman and English politics. Cp. the allu¬ 
sion to the ClauJian and Valerian families in the Letter to the Duke of 
Richmond. Corr. i. 382. In the panegyric on the great families, in the 
Let er to the Sheriffs 0/ Bristol, ht seems to have had the Roman fannlies 
in mind. 


1 . 27. neeesiirudo sortis. See note to p. 1. 

1 . 30. The whole people . . .political soeielits. The allusion is to the 
tribes and ceniuties, which were the eonstitueneies of Roman politics. A 
separate canvass was carried on in each of them upon pubi c questions. 

). to endeavour by every honest means. See the tract attributed to 
Q. Cicero, • De Pctiiione Ccnsulatui/ and the remarks of Bacon, Advance¬ 
ment of Leaniing. Book 11 , ch. 23. 

P. 85 , 1 . 10. *(>gei les sages. ‘ 11 sied nial de vouloir fitre plus 
sages que cclles qui sent sages,’ Molicre, La Critique de I tcole des hemmes, 
Act i. sc. 3. Cp. Appeal from New to Old Whigs: * They ^the Rockingham 
party) did not affect to l>e better Whigs than those were who lived in the 

days in which principle was put to the lest.’ 

h 20. a poet who ivat in high esteem with them. See Macaulay’s Essay on 

the Life and Writings of Addison. ^ 

1.27. Thy/avourite* . . . friendship's holy lies. From ‘ The Campaign, 

near the beginning. 

L 30./rirnJsAi^f holy ties. ‘Let friendship’s holy band some names 

astute.’ Dryden. Absalom and Achitophel. 

1 . 31. The Whigs of those days, &c. The subjects of this energetic 
panegyric were far from being equally worthy of it. See note to next 


1.33. experimented fidelity, Fr. ■ experiment^’•> tried. FdnA'.on: * Lcs 
hommes let moini rccuellHs el les nioitu expdrimentex.’ 

P. 86 , I. I. sacrifice of... connexions in private life. 'Some, per .api, 
may expect that the fewer and weaker men’s particular attachments arc. the 
more extensive and the stronger will be their general benevolence; but 
expeiiencc shows the eontraty. Break off the nearest ties of affection and 
you weaken proportionably all that remain, &c. Powell, Sermon I. 

1 . 3. of that ingenious, dec. Cp. the Lat. it for falis. See note to p. 1 30, 


1 . 5. patiently bearing the sufferings of your friends. Third Letter on 
Reg. Peace: * In the disasters of their friends, people ate seldom wanting m 
a laudable patience.’ 

1 . 13. These wise men, See. See the extracts from the History of the last 
four years of Queen Anne, published at the work of Swift, in the Ann. Reg., 
1758, and the remaiks on them, evidently by Burke. 

I. 18. called an ambitious Junto, which was a term often applied to them 
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by the Tories, as in Swift. The immediate allusion is to its use in the 
pamphlet ‘Seasonable Hints.* See note to p. iS, L 13* 

!• 3I» Party is a body of mtn unittd^ &c. Fox explains the principle 
of parly union to be *ihat men of honour, who entertain similar principles, 
conceive that those principles may be more beneficially and successfully 
pursue^) by the force of mutual support, harmony, and conhdcntial connexion.* 
Speech on Reform* 1797 * ‘bir, I will tell gentlemen what description 
of party is beneficial; party united on public principle by the bond of 
certain specific public measures, which measures cannot be carried by 
individuals, and can only succeed by party.* Grattan, Speech on Corruption 
by Government, February ii, 1790. ‘When the two parties that divide 
the whole Commonwealth come once to a rupture, without any hopes 
of forming a third on better principles to b.tlancc the others, it seems 
every maifs duty to choose one of the two sides, though he cannot entirely 
approve of either; and all pretences to neutrality are justly exploded by 
both, being too stale and obvious* only intending the safely and ease of a 
few individuals, while the public is embroiled.* Swift, Sentiments of a Church 
of England Man. Comp.ire with the theory of Party at the end of this 
pamphlet, the powerful vindication of it, based on experience, at the end of 
the Letter to the Sherilfs of Bristol, 1777. *ln the way which they call 
party, I worship the constitution of your fathers,' See, See, 

P. 87 , 1 . 5. by no means, for pripau con>iderafiot$s, to accept any o^5t5. 
Sec, For an equally able statement of the other side of the case, the reader 
is recommended to Swift's Letter to a Whig Lord, 171 a : ‘Will you declare 
you cannot serve your queen unless you choose her ministry 7 Is this for* 
laking your principles? But that phrase has dropped of late, and they call 
it forsaking your friends. To serve your queen and country, while any but 
they are at the helm, is to forsake your friends. This is a new party figure 
of speech, which I cannot comprehend.* 

I. 16. professions incompatible u/itk human practice . • • practices 
below the level of vulgar rectitude. ‘ Entre nous, ce sont choses quo j*ay 
tousjours veues de singulier accord, les opinions supcrcelcdtes, et le$ moeurs 
soubterraines/ Montaigne, Ess.* Liv. iii. chap. 13. ‘Narrow theories, so 
coincident with the poorest and most miserable practice.* Reynolds, Dis¬ 
course xiii. ' He (Fox) at once set about the purchase of the House of 
Commons. The lowest bribe given was £200, The treasury was the scene 
where the traffic was carried on by his emissaries. The demands of the 
representatives of England were to enormous, that money was actually 
wanting to defray the necessary expenses of the King's household. Such 
was the commentary on the specious professions of purity with svhich the 
new reign was ushered in.* Phillimore, Hist. Geo. HI, vol. i. p. 335. Cp. 
Sp. on tlie Econ. Reform: ‘I do not hesitate to say* that that state, which 
lays its foundation in rare and heroic virtues* will be sure to have its super* 
structure in the basest profligacy and corruption.* 

1 . 20. a plausible air • • • light and portable, * Disposition towards a 
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perpetual recurrence to it, on account of it$ simplicity and superficial plausi¬ 
bility.’ Reynolds, Discourse xiii. 

I« Qs current ns coffer coin : and nhout as valunbU. *It puls me in 
mind of a Bimuiighani button, which has passed through an hundred hands, 
and after all is not worth three halfpence a dozen.’ Speech, January 25, 
1771, The illustration of •current coin’ is applied to penonal popularity. 
Correspondence, i. 108. Moliirfc, Bourgeois Gent. Act L sc. 2: 'Scs 
louanges sent monnoyics—His praises arc Current Coin/ Works, French 
and English, riii. 15. Lord Brooke wished laws to be written in English, 
in order to prore ‘coyns for traffick general/ Treat, of Monarchic, sect, 
vii, • The greatest part of these opinions, like current coin in its circu* 
iatioo, we are used to take without weighing or examining; but by this 
ine?iublc inattention, many adulterated pieces arc received, which, when 
we seriously estimate our wealth, wc must throw away* So the coU 
lector of popubr opinions,’ ficc. Reynolds, Discourse vii. Cp. Goldsmith, 
Traveller; 

• Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains. 

Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts io splendid tralSc round the land.' 

Bacon wished the existing syitenis of philosophy, which he was undermining, 
to be still used as • current coin/ Nor. Org. I. Aph. 1 aS. 

L 25. cant of ^ Not men but rruasuns/ ‘ 1 was always for Liberty and 
Property, Sir/ says Bristle iu the Craftsman’s Dialogue (No. 58, Aug. 
12, 1727), *and am so still; ajid that 1 thought was a Whiggish principle; 
but if the parties change sides, 'tis none of my fault d'ye sec. I shall 
always follow the PrincipUs, whalcrcr the Persons may be that espouse 
them*’ Blown, Thoughts on Civil Liberty, &c., p. 1 24. • As to my future 

conduct, your Lordship will pardon me if I say, *• Measures, and not men, 
will be the mle of it/ Lord Shelburne to Lord Rockingham, refusing to 
join the administration, July ll, 1765; Rockingham Memoirs, i« 235. 

• How vain, then, how idle, bow presumptuous is the opinion, that laws 
can do every thing I and how weak and pernicious the maxim founded 
upon it, that measures, not men, arc to be attended toT Fox, Hist, of 
James II, ch. i; cp. Canning’s Speech 00 the Army Estimate, December 
8, 1802* • Away with the cant of measures, not men—the idle supposition 
that it U the harness and not the boriei that draw the chariot along. 
No, Sir; U the comparison must be made, if the distinction must be taken; 
measures are comparatively nothing, men everything. 1 speak, Sir, of 
times of dilBculty and danger, of times when precedents and general 
rules of conduct fail. Then it is that not to this or that measure, however 
prudently desired, however blameless 10 execution, but to the energy and 
character of individuals a stale must be indebted for its salvation/ On 
the Whig maxim of • not measures but men,’ sec the amusing discussion 
in Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, part iy* ch. 14. Goldimitb (17^®) 
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the Court phrase into the mouth of Lofty in the * Good-natured Man*: 

' Measures, not men, have ahvays been my mark.* &c., Act ii. 

I. 34. a gentlftnen with great visible emoluments. Most obviously appli¬ 
cable to General Conway, the brother of Lord Hertford. He came in as one 
of the Secretaries with (he Rockingham party in 1765. and continued in 
office after their resignation under Lord Chatham, and afterwards under tlie 
Duke of Grafton, from whom in 17OS he accepted the military appointment 
of Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance. See the bitter allusions to him in the 
Speech on Taxation, p. 136, and cp. note. 

P. 88, I. II. Would not such a coincidence of interest and opinion^ &c. 
Similarly argues a contemporary Whig divine: * He whose situation obliges 
him fre()ucntly to take a part in the public divisions, must be very fortunate 
if his seiUiments constantly coincide with his interest; or very generous if 
he never pursues his interest in contradiction to his sentiments.' Powell, 
Sermon on Public Virtue (1765). 

P. 89| 1. a I. that partiaUty which becomes a well^ehosen friendships The 
student will find the bold views of Burke on the important place of inclina¬ 
tions and prejudices in the philosophy of man and states more fully developed 
as he goes on. In this passage the peculiar happiness of the expression 
should be noticed. Cp. the expression of Reynolds, ‘ Among the first 
moral qualities which the student ought to cultivate, is a Just and manly 
contidence in himself/ Discourse xii. 

P.00, I. 7. either an angel or a devils * Homo solus aut Deus out 
Daemon; a man alone is either a Saint or a Devil; mens eji 4 $ aut languescit 
out iumtscii.' See. Burton, Anat. Mch, Part i, Sect. 2, Mem. 3, Subs. 7. 

• Whoever is delighted in solitude, is cither a wild beast or a god/ Quoted 
by Bacon, Essay of Friendship. 

I. 15. dispositions that are lovely. St. Paul, Phil. iv. 8. 

I. 17. friendships . . . enmities ... in the one, to be placable; in the 
other, immoveable. * What Mr. Fox said finely of himself, could be affirmed 
with equal truth of his former rival (Lord Shelburne), •• Amicitiae sempiteniae, 
iniinicitiae placabiles.**' May, Const. History, ch. viii. 

I. 38. 7 *here is, however, a time /or all things, lo this paragraph Burke 
states in clear terms the menace he has foreshadowed at p. 7, * Les 
RtWoIutions/ &c.; p. 38, • While some politicians/ d:c .; p. 44, • A sullen 
gloom,’ &c., with the significant hint at the times of Charles I; and p. 78. 
in asserting the right of the body of the people to interposition. 
a time for all things. Ecclesiastes, chap. iii. 

I. 30. critical exigences. Burke sometimes, with Bolingbroke, uses 
the less classical exigencies. Similarly he uses both inconveniences and 
in con venien cies » 

P. 91, 1. 35. hearty concurrence of the people at large. To be expressed 
by addresses and petitions. Cp. note to p. 53. I. 30. 

I. 31. every other, i. c. ‘every one else/ 

L 33. This servitude is ♦, • * perfect freedom! ‘ Whose service is perfect 
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ffceJoro,' Liturgy, This passage sterns to have been i:iisu!idcf$tocKi by 
Mr, Bancroft, History of United States, v. 4I. The coincidence of this 
passage with the close of Sir J. Reynolds's lath Discourse is remarkable. 
•Those artists who have quitted the service of nature (whose service, when 
well understood, is ptr/tet Jrttdom). and have pul ihcn»selvcs under the direc¬ 
tion of I know not what capricious fantastical mistress, who fascinates and 
overpowers their whole mind, and from whose dominion there are no hopes 
of their being ever reclaimed (since they appear perfectly satisfied, and not at 
all conscious of their forlorn situation), like the transformed followers of 
Coiuus,— 

••Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before.*** 

Compare Speech on Economical Reform: •Wc ought to walk htfon thun 
with purity, plainness, and integrity of heart: with Jiliat love^ and not with 
slavish fear! &c. And the animated appeal, in the peroration, to the House 
of Commons under the image of a faithless wife. 

P. 02 , I. 7. <aUing from i>, with scor«, . . . all Me /o/se ornammis, 4 :c. 

• Let us cast away from us, with a generous scorn.all the other 

adulterous trinkets that arc the pledget of our alienation, and the mouumcuU 
of our shame/ Ibid. 


SPEECH ON AMERICAN TAXATION* 

P. 04 , I. a a. publication or Mis tinu. The speech was sent to press about 
the Christmas vacation of 1774 - 

P. 05 , 1 . 6. Me llottourabU Ginfleman who i/oie last. * Charles Wolfran 
Cornwall, Esq., lately appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury/ (Burlc), 
For a sketch of him, see Mr. Macknight*s Life of Burke, il. 5a. He was 
• Member for Grampound, dcKeiided from an ancient Herefordshire family, 
and a sertsibie lawyer. He (according to Walpole) married a sister of the 
first Karl of Liverpool: became a Lord of the Treasury in 1774 * Lord 
Chatham upen the occasion of the oifer being made him, writes, •• If he 
accepts, Government makes a very valuable and accredited instrument of 
public business* His character is respectable, and his manners and life 
amiable. Such men are not to be found every day/** He continued a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury till 1780, when he was chosen Speaker* He 
thus figures in the Roltud; 

•Ihere Cornewall sits, and oh I unhappy fate! 

Must sit for ever through the long debate. 

Painful pfccmiDence I he hears, *tis true. 

Pox, Northt and Burke, but bears Sir Joseph too; 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to his rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; 

In vain the elTccti of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies/—Rock. Mem., vol, (L 
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1 . 7 - ii’h'fct is noi neiv in ihif House. ' The long debates which 
have formccW happened upon this business. If this were a new (question/ 
&c, Cornwairs Speech. The p^C:cnt ^ debate had begun in the 
dullest possible s^tyle, and had rc.*vched its meridian. Rose Fuller^ Rice, 
Captain Phipps. Stephen Fox, and Cornwall had already well tried the 
patience of the House. The members had begun to disperse to the 
adjoining apartments, or places of refreshment. Hence the short, lashing, 
petulant exordium, contrasting strongly with those of the great speeches on 
the Economical Reform, and the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. It was necessary 
to arrest the attention of the House in the dullest part of a debate. The 
report of it spread rapidly, and members crowded back till the hall was filled 
to the utmost. It resounded throughout the speech with the loudest ap» 
plause. ^ The student should observe the contrast between this preamble and 
that of the speech which follows. The latter is full of touches of that 
ostentatious trifling which was so common in the speaking of the last cen¬ 
tury; what Haalitt terms, ‘calling out the Speaker to dance a minuet with 
him before he begitis.’ 

I. ta. occasional argumerUs. Fr. * arguments d'occasion.* 

I. 19. this disgusting argununt. The epithet means no more than 
* wearisome/ * tedious/ Cp. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter Ivii • 

‘ A nobleman has but to take a pen. ink^ and paper, write away through three 
large volumes, and then sign his name to the title page; though the whole 
might have been before more disgusting than his own rent-rolh yet signing 
his name and title gives value to the deed/ 6 cc. 

1 . 13. I had long the happiness to sit at the snm# side 0/ the House. . . ♦ 
privilege of an old friendship. Cornwall was a renegade from Lord ShcU 
burne's party, and had spoken with ciTect on the side of opposition in the 
debates on the Nullum Tcinpus Bill, and on Lotteries, as well as on the 
American question. He accepted office March la, 1 774. together with 
Lord Beauchamp, afterwards Marquis of Hertford. His speech u reported 
in the Parliamentary History, vol. xvii. 

P. 90 , 1. I a. the most ample historical detail. It is to this demand of 
Cornwairs that we are indebted for the second part of this speech- 
one of the roost interesting passages in English literature. The student 
should supplement it by reading the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 

J 777 - 

1 . 23. to stick to that rule. Classical, but not to good as stick by. Vide 
Johnson. 

1 . a8. He asserts, that retrospect is not wise. • 1 think it (the re-opening 
of the whole question) wrong; and wish only to pursue the present expediency 
of the measure.' ConiwaH's Speech. 

P. 07 , 1 . 7 * ^^pitied calamity of being repeatedly caught. &c. See note 
to p. 9, ante. 

I. 10. without the least management. In the French sense now disused. 
Dtyden: 
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•Mark well what management their tribes diriJc: 

Some stick to you, and some to t'other side/ 

Burnett ‘The managements of the present administration/ Infra, p. 1 J 5 » 

‘ He (Rockingham) practised no managcnjenis/ • Plus il y a dc gens dans 
une nation qui oot besoin d'avoir dcs mina^emenis entre eux el dc nc pas 
ddplaire, plus il y a de polilessc.' Dc 1 Esprit dcs Lois, Liv. xiz. c. 2^, 

* Peut-£tre que cc fut on nunagermnf pour Ic elergd/ Ibid, xxviii. ao. 

1. 19. take post on tkii conctiuon^ ke. take ihtir stand ou it as an argu* 
ment for future concessions. 

1 . at. call /or a repeal of the duty on Ufiru. * Let me ask, what answer 
will they give, when, after this, the Americans shall volurstarily apply to 
repeal the duty on wine, Scc .7 The same principle llal operates for the 
repeal of this, will go to that/ iS:c. CornwalPs Speech. 

P. 08 , I. I. or even any cue of the artielei ivhick eom/ose it. At that 
time the Colonies would have tjot opposed duties imposed for the regulation 
of trade. 

P. 00 , 1 . I. had thus addrentd the Minister. Lord North, then Chan» 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

I. 31. Ufi unfinhhed. To give this paragraph its pToj>ef elTcct we must 
suppose it to be concluded among ‘ cheers and laughter/ 

P. 100 , 1 . 5. and he fi th0 wont of all the repealers^ beeause he h the 
last, i.e. Lord North. Lord Rockingham had icpcalcd only one duty, while 
Lord North had repealed five. These four paragraphs must be understood in 
their true spirit of open irony in the form of ati •arguiucntutii ad homineru. 

1 . IX. the lie direct. Cp. Sbakspeare, As You Like It, Act v. Sc. 4. 

I, 16. ancient household troops. See note p. 39* 

1 . 17, new recruits from this. Alluding to the deserters from the earious 
sections of the Whig party, who by this lime had gone over to the Court in 
large numbers. 

P. 101 , 1 . 4. Here Mr, SpeaJter,is a precious morirry. Used thus ironically 
by Locke. ‘ Precious limbs was at 6rst an expression of great feeling ; till 
ragabonds, draymen, &c., brought upon it the character of coarseness and 
ridicule/ Lord Tburlow, Letter to Cowper. 

I. 15. the paper in my hand. Lord Hillsborough's Circular Letter to the 
Govemours of the Colonies, concerning the Repeal of some of the Duties 
laid in the Act of 1 767, {Durhe.) 

P. 102 , 1 . t. an advantage in Lead, that amounts to a monopoly. The 
total exports of lead from England in 1853 were about 2^,000 tons, of which 
the United States took nearly a third, being three times as much as any 
other customer; and ihii notwithstanding the working of the productive 
mines of Illinois and Wisconiio. ‘The lead mines of Granada,' says Mr. 
MaccuUocb, ‘ would, were they properly wrought, be among the most pro* 
ductive in the world/ Spain Is now a Urge producer, and the advantage of 
England no longer exists. 

I. ag. 5 i>, it is not a pleasant consideration. Burke here makes a 
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'K-{'lace. as usual, out of a broad geiieralisalion arising from a par* 
ticul"^'-' •''* afguiiiciit. Tlic student should note the effec¬ 
tive fainilr.ir terms in the body of the paragraph, and its contrast with 

rhetorical smtcncc wiiich concludes it. In the next paragraph he returns 
the argument on tiie ptcambic, after a digression on the interests of tl.e 
Fast India Company, who purchased tea in China with the silver of the 
ILngal revenue. 

hi/. wi.'fArV/ of not having large anil libeial ideas in the management 
<‘f great affairs. Cp. the peruration of the Speech on Conciliation (Sursum 
Corda, p. J33), and especially the following passage from the Second Letter 
on a Regicide Peace : * In truth, the tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest 
of our species. There is no trade $0 vile and mechanical as government in 
their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are out ofthemscives in any 
course of conduct recommended only by conscience and glory. A large, 
liberal, and prospective view of the interests of states passes with them for 
rontance; and the principles that recommend it, for the wanderings of a 
disordered imagination. The calculators compute them out of their senses. 
The jesters and buffoons shame them out of everything grand and elevated. 
Littleness in object and in n»c.iiis, to them appears soundness and sobriety. 
They think there is nothing worth pursuit, but ih.rt which they can handle ; 
which they can measure with a two-foot rule; which they can tell upon ten 
fingers.’ 

P. 103 , 1 . 3. me<j«/y to snrai out of difficulties, into which they had 
proudly strutted. ' He (Bute) as abjectly sneaked out of an ostensible office 
in the Slate, as he had arrogantly strutted into it.' Public Advertiser. Aue. 

30. 1776. * 

I. 7. irreshtihU operation of feeble eounsth . . , circled the ivhole globe. 
The device called by the rhetoricians eontentio is here used by Burke with 
striking cflect. Observe the same in the subsciiucnt sentence; 'The mono¬ 
poly of the most lucrative trades . . . beggary and ruin.’ Cp, the passage in 
the Speech on Economical Reform, ending: 'The judges were unpaid ; the 
justice of the kingdom bent and gave way; the foreign ministers remained 
inactive and unprovided; the system of Europe was dissolved; the chain of 
our alliances was broken; all the wheels of government at home and abroad 
were stopped—ftecoKse the King’s turnspit uias a Metnber of Parliament.' 

1 . 9. so insignificant an article as Tea in the eyes of a philosopher. In 
contrast with the paramount importance asserted for it from a commercial 
point of view in the previous paragraph. 

1 . 35. Ten Afillions of pounds . . . rotting in the soarehouses. It was said 
by Burke’s critics on the opposite side, that the whole slock of tea in the 
Company’s warehouses was estimated at this quauiily, and that by comparing 
his own estim.\te (p. 115) of the American consumption, and taking tea at 
an average price of five shillings the pound, it would be seen that Burke here 
exaggerated. It was only a fraction of the whole stock, according to this 
view, that was • locked up by the operation of an injudicious tax.’ This 
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obJfctJon scem$, on a CArcful examirulion, to be unfounded. In I 77 J official 
reporti showed that the warehouses of the Company cojitaincd 16,000.000 
pounds of lea. 

I. 20. with cU the parade of indiscreet declamation^ The mover and 
seconder of the Address * expatiated largely on the enormous transgressions 
of ihe East India Company, and described their affairs, as being in the most 
ruinous and almost irretrievable situation.* Ann. Reg. 177^. 

1 . at. mo«o^/y 0/the mou lucrative trades. The whole commerce of the 
East with Great Britain was in the hands of the Company. 

1 . 23. verge of beggary and ruin. The Company had agreed to the 
payment of 400,000/. per annum to goTcmment. But in 1772, while 
many of their servants had returned to England with large fortunes, the 
Contpany became so involved in difficulties as not only to be unable to 
pay this sum, but to make it necessary that 1,400.000/. should be ad« 
vanced to them by the public. The exhanstion of the country, and the 
expenses incurred in the war with Ilyder Ali and France, involved the Coni- 
pany in fresh difficulties; and they were obliged, in 1783, to present a 
petition to Parliament, setting forth their inability to pay ihoir annua) sum of 
400,000/., praying to be excused thercfioni, and to be supported by a loan of 
900.000/. (Macculloch.) At this crisis Fox brought in his India Dill, on 
which Burke made one of the most memorable of his speeches, the la<t but 
one of the five parliamentary orations which he gave (o the world through 
the press. 

K 26. retting in the warehouses. The absurd regulation which made it 
necessary for the Company to keep a year’s supply of tea in their w*archouses, 
helped to raise its price and spoil its quality. Coarse teas deteriorate 5 per 
cent, in value by being kept a year, 

1 . 31* nex/ (0 a neeeuary of life. The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in his Report for 1827, observed; • The use of tea has become 
so general throughout the United States, as to rank almost as a necessary of 
life/ The same may be said of Russia and Australia. The duty on tea 
once formed one of the largest itenil in tlie American revenuci but it has for 
many years been wholly repealed. 

h 33 * dear*hought East India Committees. Alluding to the Select 
Committee of thirty-one members appointed in pursuance of a motion, 
April 13, 1772, and the Secret Committee appointed in November of the 
same year, shortly after the opening of the session. Dy • dear-bought ’ 
Burke means that the practical result of those Committees, represented by 
the East India Act of 1773, was but small, or at least incommensurate to 
the difficulties experienced in getting the Committees appointed, and in 
procuring adequate information on the abuses they were intended to be in* 
strumental in remedying. See Ninth Report from the Select Commitleet 
&c., a5th June, 1783 (in Burke's Works). 

P. 104 , 1 . 3 - through the American trade of Tea that your East India 
conjueus are to be prevented from crushing you with their burthen. See. The 
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jt itc of the recent conquest of Bengal was then exciting sonte not unreason* 
able apprchcns'ons. Economists were alarmed by the gradual exhaustion 
of the circulating coin, military men by the attitude of the Mahrattas. 
Foreign critics described English rule in India as a brilliant illusion. From 
the origin of the tea trade in the reign of Charles II down to 1834, 
it was a monopoly in the hands of the East India Company. The history of 
this monopoly is a striking example of the mischiefs of the whole commercial 
system. ‘The teas sold by the Company,’ says Mr. Macculloch, in his 
Commercial Dictionary, ‘cost the people of Britain, during the last years of 
the monopoly, upwards of 1,500.000/. a year more than they would have cost 
had they been sold at the price at which teas of equal quality were sold, 
under a system of free competition, in New York, Hamburg, and Amsterdam.’ 
And yet sever.al gentlemen of great experience, who carefully inquired into 
the state of the Comp-any’s affairs in 1830. expressed their decided conviction 
that they made nothing by the tea trade—the increased price at which they 
sold not being more that sufficient to balance the immense expenses incident 
to the monopoly I ‘ But for the increased consumption of tea in Great 
Britain,' writes Mr. Macculloch in another pl.acc, • the company would have 
entirely ceased to carry on any branch of trade with the East: and the 
monopoly would have excluded us as effectually from tlie markets of India 
and China as if the trade had reverted to its ancient channels, and the route 
by the Cape of Good Hope been relinquished.’ (Art. East India Company.) 

1 . 6. must have that great country to lean upon. The colonies consumed 
about one-third of the Company’s total importations of tea, and the war 
forced on a corresponding diminution in the tea trade. The void, however, 
was speedily 6llcd up by an increased importation of silk. 

1 . 38. Dratv-baci. Exportation was encouraged sometimes by draw¬ 
backs, sometimes by bounties, sometimes by advantageous treaties of com¬ 
merce with foreign states, and sometimes by the establishment of colonies in 
distant countries. Drawbacks were given upon two different occasions. 
When the liome manufactures were subject to any duty or excise, either 
the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon their exportation; 
and when foreign goods liable to a duty were imported in order to be ex¬ 
ported again, either the whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap i. 

1 , 54. certain litigation. In the general sense of quarrclliog, not the special 
and more common one, of proceeding at law. 

P. lOB, 1 . 3. heavy excises on those articles. ‘ The duty varied (previously 
to 1836) on the different descriptions of first-class paper from about 35 or 30 
per cent, on the finest, to about aoo per cent, on the coarsest’! (Macculloch.) 
That on glass was even more exorbitant. * After successive augmentations,’ 
s.*iys the same authority, ‘the duties were raised in 1813 to the amount ot 
9$$. a cwt. on flint and plate glass I and the consequence was, that despite 
the increase of wealth and population in the interim, the consumption of 
both these sorts of glass was less than it had been in 1794, when the duty 
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wa$ only 335. j|d. acwt.’l The incomc-ux enabled Peel to abolish lliii 
mon$(roos imposition. 

1 . 13. devour it to the bone. Cp. Europ. Settlements in America, ?ol. li. 

р. 215. ♦Therefore any failure in the sale of their goods brings them (the 
tobacco planters) heavily in debt to the merchants in London, who get 
mortgages on their estates, which arc consumed to the bone, with the canker 
of an eight per cent, usury/ 

L 14* One ipirit pervades, ficc. Cp. Speech on Conciliation, p. 231, 

♦One common soul—cnimous the whole* 

Dryden’s Virgil, fi. 982* 

* Thy courage, like the universal soul 
Darts thro’ the troops, and animeUs the whole* 

Rowe*s Boileau*! Lutrin, Canto 3 - 

This jingle is common in the poets of the century, and is parodied in 
Sydney Smith's Receipt for a Sabd. 

P. 100 , 1 . 18. neither abstract right, nor projiiable enjoyment. Cp. infra, 
p* 152, ♦Some honourable right, or some profitable wrong.' 

P. 107 , h 14. famous address for a revival. Agreed to in the Com- 
mons, February 8, 1769, requesting the King to revive the powers given for 
this purpose under an obsolete Act of 35 Henry VIII. The excellent speech 
of Governor Pownall on this occasion should be referred to in illustration of 
Burke. Sec the first part of the Letter to the SherilTs of Bristol. The ex¬ 
pressions ♦ well-considered address/ •graciously pleased/ &c., arc of course 
irortical. 

P, 108 . I. 34* canonical book . . . General Ephtle to the Americans^ 
This is not mere raillery. Burke was justified in holding the ministry to so 
Important a declaration. 

P. 100 , II. 2, 3, 5. / pass by ... T conceal, See. The classical reader will 
recognise the occultatio of the rhetoricians. ‘Et illud praeterco 5’♦ Horum 
nihil dico/ ♦Furta, rapiois tuas omnei omilto/ Rhet. ad Hcrcnn., lib. iv. 

с. uvii. s. 37. 

I. 10. These might have been serious matters formerly. Cp. note, p. 55, 
ante. 

P. 110 , I. 25. rather part with A/s crown, than preserve it by deceit. A 
material point is omitted by Mr. Burke in this speech, viz. the manner in 
which the Continent received this royal auurance. The assembly of Virginia, 
In their Addreu 10 answer to Lord Botetourt’s speech, express ibcmselvcs 
thus: ^ Wc will not suffer our present hopes, arising from the pleasing pros¬ 
pect your Lordship hath so kindly opened and dispbyed to os, to be dashed 
by the bitter rcfiection that zny future administration will entertain a wish 
to depart from that plan which affords the surest and most permanent founda¬ 
tion of public tranquillity and happiness. No, my Lord, wc are sore our most 
gracious Sovereign, under whatever changes may happen in hli confidential 
servants, will remain immutable in the ways of truth and justice, and that he 
U incapable of deceiving hUfaUhful subjects; and we esteem your Urdshlp s 
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information not only as warranted, but even sanctified by the royal tvord' 
{Burke,) 

1 . 26. A glorious and (rue character J See, There is a lurking irony here, 
as in many of Burke's aUusions to the King. Cp. p. 

I. 54. Noble Lord upon the floor. Lord North, sitting In the front or 
lowest rank of the Treasury benches. 

V. lilt k ^2. Se<sion of 176S, that 5 es.<fon 0/ idle terror and empty 
menaces. The Session which commenced November 8, 1768, and ended 
May 9, 1769, is al udcd to. 

1 . 34. rntmiping with a sore Ug, To mump^ in cant language* Mo go a 
begging.' Johnson. I'hc word may, however, be regarded as a classical 
vulgarism. • V*ou it seems may mump it at your sister’s.* Echard's Terence. 
Cp. Third Letter on a Regicide Peace, ‘ Our embassy of shreds and patches^ 
with all its mumping cant.' 

P, 112 , L 17. send (he ^finis/ers .. ro America, Burke perhaps had in 
mind the weibknown occasion in the Samnite wars after the disgrace of the 
Caudine Forks. See Livy, ix. c. S-ti. 

tarred and feathered, A species of punishment peculiar to America, 
Mr, Flaw, in Foote’s comedy of the ‘Cozeners,’ promises O'Flanagan that if 
he discli.argcs properly his duty of a tidewaiter in the inland part of America, 
he will be ' found in tar and feathers for nothing.’—• When properly mixed, 
they make a genteel kind of dress, which is sometimes wore in that climate 
_very light, keeps out the rain, and sticks extremely close to the skin.* 

1 . 20. preservation of this faiih . . . red lead^ white lead^ &c. By way of 
forcing his audience into some largeness of ideas, Burke often contrasts 
a great moral principle with a group of technical names. Cp. p. aja : * Your 
registers and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockeU 
and your clearances,* &c. Observations on State of Nation: • Visions of 
stamp duties on Petwannas, Dusticks, Kistbundees, and Hushbulhookums.* 
Voi. ii. p. 113. •The State ought not to be considered nothing belter thart 
a partnership agreement in a traile of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or 
some other such low concern,' &c. Atlas-ordinary, &c., are papers of dif* 
fereiU qualities and sizes. 

P. 113 , 1 , 13. disclaimer is act of disclaiming. 

k 25. / dare say the noble Lore/, &c. Ironical. 

1 . 30. / suppose he made, &c., i. e. I will suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that he made, &c. 

P. 114 , 1 . 14. the very citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man —annexed to 
the Crown in 1765. • Just loaded yonder from Douglas in the Isle of Man— 
neat cogn.ic/ &c. Guy Manncring, ch. iv. 

P. 116 , 1 . 29. Me end of every visto, Cp. voL n. p. 91, L 15. Johnjon 
only gives the more correct vista. Cp. the Sir Visto of Pope, Moral Essays, 
Ep. iv. Dyer, Grongar Hill: 

• And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 

And vistoes shooting beams of day/ 
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* A long, dull, dreary, unvaried >n$to of despair and exclusion/ Speech on 
Econ. Reform. 

Vour commerce. See., all jointly oblige you to /Ai> ref’cnK • If any nun/ 
lays Profcs5ur Goodrich/has been accustomed to regard Mr. Uuikc as more 
of a rhetorician than a rcasoner, let him turn back and study over the serici 
of arguments contained in this first head. There is nothing in any of the 
speeches of Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt which surpasses it for close reasoning on 
the facts of the case, or the binding force with which at every step the con¬ 
clusion is linked to the premises. It is unnecessary to speak ot the pungency 
of its application, or the power with which he brings to bear upon Lord 
North the whole course of his measures respecting the Colonies, as an argu¬ 
ment for repealing this “solitary duty on tea/* * 

1 . 31. all jointly oblige you to this refeal, Burke docs not mean that it is 
only when taken together that these considerations led to the repeal, which 
would be the strict meatting of the adverb. The context shows that be 
meant severally as well as jointly, 

P. 110 , I. 16. to soy ionuthing on the historical fart . • . open mysclj 
fully on that important and delicate subject. The history of American taxa¬ 
tion, which follows, is probably the best known section of all Burke's 
speeches and writings, and its parts ate among the most popular ' elegant 
extracts* of the English Classics. This portion of the speech bears marks 
of careful elaboration previous to delivery, 

I. 24. the Act of navigation. Passed by Cromwell to 1651, with the 
design of taking the carrying trade out of the bands of the Dutch. It 
prohibited amongst other things the importation into England and her 
Colonies, by foreign vessels, of arty commodities winch were not the growth 
and manufacture of the countries to which these vessels belonged. The 
policy of this Act, now totally repealed, was preserved in subsequent 
ones. See Smith's Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap, a, and Macculloch'i 
note. 

I. 24. the corner-stone of the policy, A common Scriptural image. ‘The 
incorne-tax^the corner-stone of our whole firsancial plan/ Gladstone, 
financial statemetit, April 18, 1S53. 

I. 26. (he commercial system was mholly restrictive. See Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, book iv. It is justly observed by Smith that though the policy 
of Great Britain, with regard to the trade of her Colonies, was dictated by 
the same mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it had, upon the whole, 
been less illiberal and oppressive than that of any of them, 

I. 27, the system of a monopoly, 'Prior to this era (the peace of Paris) 
you were content with drawing from us the wealth produced by our com¬ 
merce. You restrained our trade in every way that could conduce to your 
emolument. You exercised unbounded soverclgoty over the sea. You 
named the ports and nations to which alone our merchandise should be 
carried, and with whom alone we should trade; and, though some of these 
restrictions were grievous, we nevertheless did not complain; wc looked up 
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to you as to our parent state, to wliich wc were bnonJ by the strongest tJei, 
and were bappy in being insirumcntal to your prosperity and your grandeur/ 
Address of Congress to the people of Great Britain, September 5, <774. 

P. 117 , I. 9. your suptrinUnJiug UgUlaUvt power. Cp. iijfra, pp. 156, 

* 57 . 193 - 

I. 'ai. your fight . , .your sealed policy. This is the key to Uurke*s 
whole argument on the American question* Cp. p. 19C. 

F. 118 » I. 34* attended the Colonies from their infancy. This is not 
strictly correct* ' On the contrary, the charters granted to the founders of 
tl)e settlement in Virginia distinctly empower the colonists to carry on a direct 
iVr/erconrse with foreign states. Nor were they slow to avail themselves of 
this permission; for they had, as early as t6ao, established tobacco ware* 
houses iti Middelburg and Flushing/ (See further on this subject, Macculloch, 
Art. Colonies and Colony Trade.) The Navigation Acts of Ctouuvell and 
of Charles li founded the monopoly system. 

grew sviih their growth, and strengthened with their strength. Pope, 
Essay on Man, ii. 136. 

F. 110 , I. II. this capital was a ko(d>ed to them* It was in the sugar 
Colonies that English capital was most extensively employed. It is 
observed by Snnth that the capital of the French sugar Colonies was, on 
the other hand» almost entitely the product of the industry of the Colonists 
themselves. 

I. 19. not so much sent as thrown out. ‘The original relation between 
the government of the Mother^Country and the New England Colonists was 
that of tyrant and refugee. The ancient Art of Coloniaaiion/* which it is 
supposed we have lost and may recover, consisted in persecuting the Puritans 
till they fled to the New World. , ,. That which James 1 gave the founders 
of New England, under the name of a charter, was the inestimable boon of 
his neglect. It made them the fathers of a great nation. Later governments 
were more beneficent, They forcibly endowed the Southern Slates with the 
slave trade—the root of the present war (186a), Let us bless Lord North 
and Mr, Grenville that the war is not on our hands/ Ooldwin Smith, The 
Empire, p. 84* The Puritans established the four Colonies of New England ; 
the Catholics, treated with much greater injustice, that of Maryland; and 
the Quakers, that of Pennsylvania. The persecution of the Portuguese Jews 
by the Inquisition was the foundation of the prosperity of the Brazils, 
•Upon all these different occasions,* says Adam Smith, ‘it was not the 
wisdom and policy, but the disorder and injustice of the European Govern* 
ments, which peopled and cultivated America,* 

P. 120 , 1 .1, sole disposal of her own internal government. * The Colony 
Assemblies had not only (he legislative, but a part of the executive power* 
In Connecticut and Rhode Island, they elected the governor, In the other 
Colonies, they appointed the revenue officers who collected the taxes imposed 
by those icspcciive Assemblies, to whom those officers were immediately 
responsible. There is more equality, tlierefore, among the English 
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Coloniits, than among the inhabitants of the mother-country.’ Adam 
Siiiith, book iv. ch. 7 - 

I. 4. ptrject frttdom —cp. p. 91. 1. 33. 

P. 121 . I. 14. cloit of the lau Ivor ... a ichrnu of go\ trnmtnt tittv i't 
many things. Cp- the Present Discontents. Aint-rican independence began 
to dawn upon the world with the rise of the Royal party. At the most un¬ 
happy juncture, just as the Colonists had been permanently freed from foreign 
danger by the acquisition of Canada, a plan was formed, and its execution 
comtncuccd, to abolish the charters of the Colonies and ‘make them all 
royal governments.’ (Bancroft, v. 83, note.) This arbitrary policy re¬ 
quired a staoding army, which was to be maintained by those whom it was 
destined to oppress. Ibid. The fifth and sixth volumes of Bancroft should 
be studied by those who wish to understand this speech in all its bearings. 

J. 19. the ntetisity was tsfallithtJ, i. c. was contidently asserted—thought 
to be established. The great accession of French territory, inhabited by 
French subjects, in Lower Canada, certainly justitied sonic inctcasc of ll.e 
military establishment. 

1 . 21. tafalU of seals in this House. Cp. Present Discontents. 

I. 27. Country gentlemen, the great patrons of economy, &c. The cry 
against standing armies and corrupt expendilurc wa^ a watchword of the 
country party in the early part of the century. Cp. Bolingbrokc, Pret. 
to Diss. on Parties, p. xxxiv. 

1 . 34. Townshend, in a brillianl harangue. ‘No man In the House of 
Commons was thought to know Anterica so well: no one was so resolved 
on making a thorough change in its constitutions and government. •' What 
schemes he will form,” said the proprietary of Pennsylvania (Fthruary IJ. 
17^*3). ” we shall soon sec." But there was no disguise about his schemes. 
He was always for making thorough work of it with the Colonies.’ Ban- 
aoft, T. 8f. 

P. 122 , 1 . 10. considered hn ohjeett in lights that wire rather too de¬ 
tached. Burke's intimacy with Rcyiuldi should be remembered. The 
art of painting often furnished Burke with admirable illusirationi. * Refer- 
mation is one of those pieces which must be put at some dntance in order 
to please.' (Speech on Fxonomical Rcfoim.) ‘The works of malice and 
injustice arc quite in another style. They are finished with a bold, masterly 
hand; touched as they are with the spirit of those vehement passions that 
call forth all our energies, whenever wc oppress and persecute.’ (Speech at 
Bristol previous to the Election.) ‘ A group of icgicidc and sacrilegious 
slaughter was indeed boldly sketched, but it was only sketched. It unhappily 
was left unfinished, in this great history-piece of the massacre of innocents. 
What hardy pencil of a great master will finish it,' &c. Vol. ii. p. 86. 

I 11, Whether the busineu of an American revenue was imposed upon 
him altogether. The words of Walpole, ‘Grenrille adopted, Horn Lord 
Bnte, a plan of taxation formed by Jenkinson,’ seem to express the truth. 
George the Third forced it uioo Grenville, who is said to h»*« »t first 
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positively declined the ta$k. See NSVaxalTs Historical Memoirs, vol. I. 
p. 41S fqq. 

L 19. (0 lean on the memory—to be severe upon. So our colloquialism 
Mo be hard upon/ Erskiiie, Speech for Paine; * God forbid that 1 should 
be thouj>ht to lean uf on her unfortunate monaich (Louis XVI)/ 

I. 22. acteJ with more pleasure uith him. Grenville, when out of office, 
fell into the rattks of the general Whig opposition. In the Speech at Bristol 
at the Conclusion of the Poll, Burke speaks of his own share in Mr. Gren¬ 
ville's most beneficial plan of scrutiny for eicctiotis. 

1 . 13. A first-rate figure in tkib country, Mr. Grenville, though not a 
nun of first-rate abilities, was a distinguished financier. His whole policy 
was directed to making the most of the revenue, and especially to do this by 
repressing smuggling both in England and the colonies. He was also a rigid 
economist, and made good bargains for the public with capitalists. He was, 
says Dr. Bisset, *a most frugal, faithful, and skilful steward to his country/ 
In I 7 ^’ 4 > ^fi^r the termination of a costly war of seven years, he was 
able to bring forward a budget which proposed no additional taxes, 

I. 35. undissipated 

I. 37. as a pleasure he was to enjoy^ 8 cc. Burke says the same of his 
own son. ' He was made a public creature; and had no enjoyment whau 
ever, but in the performance of some duty.' (Letter to a Noble Lord.) * No 
man, says South, ‘ ever was, or can be, considerable in any art or profession 
whatsoever, which he does not take a particular delight in.' 'Use also such 
persons as affect (1. e. love) the business wherein they are employed.* 
Bacon, Essay oti Negotiating. * Pleasures are all alike, simply considered in 
themselves: he that hunts, or he that governs the commonwealth/ Selden, 
Table-talk. 

1 . 31. noble and generous strains breed. Spenser, Faery Qtteen, Book iv. 
Cant, 8 : ' Sprung of the ancient stockc of Princes' strainej ' Intemperance 
and lust breed diseases, which propagated, spoil the strain of a nation.* 
Tillotson, quoted by Johnson. 

1 . 3a. not by the low^ pimping politicis of a Court. Cp. the quotation 
from Addison, p. 85, ante. 

F. 123 , 1 . 3. if such a man fell into errors, rV must be; i. e. Mt must 
have been* Burke, following the Irish idiom, frequently neglects the proper 
sequence of tenses. 

1 . intrinsicaL Burke commonly follows the practice of the early part 
of the last century, in using such forms as intrinsic, intrinsical—eccle« 
siastic, ecclesiastical, almost indiAerently. 

1 . 7. He was bred to the law, &c. With this portrait of Grenville, io 
which generosity to a deceased foe leads Burke, as in that of Townshend» 
to be onesided, should be compared those by Mr, Bancroft and Lord 
Macaulay. The North Briton, No. 46, contains a coarse sketch of him from 
Wilkes's point of view. Of Burke*s sketch Professor Goodrich says, *lt 
docs not so much describe the objective qualities of the m^n, as the forma* 
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tive principitt of hii character. The trails mentioned were of Im 

oeing what he was. and doing what he did. They accoui.t (and fur ih.s 
reason they were brought Jorward) for the course he took in ijwpect to 
America, The same also is true respecting the sketch of Urd Chalbam. 
This it one of the thousand exhibitions of the philosophical tcndenaci of 
Mr. Burke’s mind, his absorption in the idea of cause and clTcct of the 
action and reaction of principles and feeling*.’ Cp. the contrast of the func 
tion, of the lawyer and the legislator in the Letter to the bhenffs of Bristol. 

I. II. ixltpt in persons very happily bom. Bacon and Seldcn arc rare 


ezamplei* . ^ , 

1. 17. There is no htou-Udge which is not valuable. ‘ Burke was a strong 

advocate for storing the mind with multiform knowledge, rather than con¬ 
fining it to one narrow line of study.’ Life of Crabbe, by hi* Son. 

I. 18. men roo much conversant. 6 cc. Of such men Professor Smy th say,. 
•They mistake their craft for sagacity, their acquaintance with detail for 
more profound wisdom. ... if any crisis of human affairs occurs, they 
are the most fatal counsellors, with or without their intention, that ihcir 

king or their country can listen to.’ Lect. xxaii. on Modem 

I 34. Of long os things go on in their common order. Sec Gordon * dis¬ 
course, on TacL. No. iv. sect. 9. in which the ability derived 
i, contrasted with the powerlessness of extraordinary talent* without 
Cp vol. ii. p. 51: ' It cannot escape observation, that when men arc too 
much confined to professional and faculty habit, and as it 
in the recurrent employment of that narrow circle, they are .i 
than ,u.Mcd fo. . h.lc.er dcpcCl. on Iho knowUJgo of 

in mixed xff.ir., on x comprehen.i.e. eonncCd v.ew of the on. 
complicted e.lemxl ..id inten.xl iotere..., which go 10 the fotinxlioii of 

that multifarious thing called a Slate. . .i . nnt The 

1 jc. when the high rooiU are broken up. and the waters out. 

dctccipLo of the Flood (Gen. -ii. It. tie,) teem, to have .ITo.ded ...bxl 

""p ^4"';’r. cootowxc,. ood foxc. -0 he -one. Soeh 

bold and touehe. .re peeoli.rly chacactetittie 

give, the key to the whole of hi, argument on Gtcnvillc i 

''T m’ d/vii"".’ teoe ood f» ,h, lau „ar. ./ ft, Se. The eofo,cement of 
tho Nariwlion Act bad pieceded the Stamp Act. The important uade to 
Btitith innfaetnte. which the Engliah colooi.t. “"‘f ^ 

Fcaoce tod Spain, «a. ee.taioly again,! the letter of 

Lgh not. ^hap., again.! it. tpitit. TbU trade wa. aftetwa.d, allowed, 

though under duties that were virtually prohibitory. 

J. ?8. // U the nature of all greatness not to be e^cf. ^P-^ " P 

fiction of thU by Efltine, -It U the natnte "f'« [.'’/Vaa'.nd 
and useful, both in the animate and inanimate world, 

irregular/ See., in the Speech for Slockdale (1789). 
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’P. 125 . 1 . to. ftppoin/meni of Courn of Admiralty, which were employed 
in enforcing the Navigation Act, so as to deprive the otTenders of trial by 
jury. This injudicious proceeding touched the sensibilities of the Colonists 
perhaps more keenly than anything else. 

1 . I a. sudden extinction of the paper currencies. The colonial assemblies 
during the war had issued notes, which were made a legal tender. To 
remedy the inconvenience produced by their natural depreciation, Mr. Gren* 
ville passed an act which took away from them the nature of a legal tender. 
Most of the bullion of the Colonics being employed in the tradi to England 
(see Adam Smith), the extinction of the paper currencies must have caused 
a general stoppage in trade. 

K i6. as their recent services in (he tvar did not at all merits The Colo* 
hies had entered warmly into the war against France, and such was Uieir zeal, 
that of their own accord they advanced for carry ng it on much larger sums 
than were allotted to their quota by the British Government, {Goodrich.) 
See the citations in the next speech, p. 214. 

P. 126 , L la. beginning of sorrow. St. Matt, xxiv, 8. 

1 , ?4. Great tvas the applause of this measure here^ i.e. throughout the 
country. Public opinion was from first to last in favour of taxing America, 
Cp. Burke to Lord Rockingham, Aug. 23, 1775, Rockingham to Burke, 
Sept. 34,1775 • ^ ^ and lament that the gcneralityof the nation arc aiding 
and assisting in their own destruction; and I conceive that nothing but a 
degree of experience of the evils can bring about a right judgment in tl^c 
public at large.* Sec also Burke to the Duke of Richmond, Sept, a6, 1775. 

1 . JT. did not object to the principle. It is far from being true that the 
Americans ‘did not object to the principle* of the Act of 1764; nor is Mr. 
Burke correct in saying that they ‘ touched it very tenderly,' The first Act 
(if the British Parhament for the avowed purpose of raising a revenue in 
America was passed April 5th, 1764. Within a month after the news reached 
Boston, the General Court of Massachusetts met, and on the 13th of June, 
1764, .addressed a letter to Mr, Mauduit, their agent in England, giving him 
spirited and decisive instructions on the subject. It seems he had miscon¬ 
strued their silence respecting another law, and had not, therefore, come 
forward in their behalf against the Act. They say, ‘ No agent of the pro¬ 
vince has power to make concessions in any case without e.>prcss orders*; 
and that' the silence of the province should have been imputed to any cause, 
even to despair, rather than to have been construed into a tacit cession of 
their rights, or of an acknowledgment of a right in Parliament to impose 
duties and taxes upon a people who are not represented in the House of 
Commons,* A Committee was also chosen with power to sit in the recess 
of the General Court, and directed to correspond with the other provinces on 
the subject, acquainting them with the instructions sent to Mr, Mauduit, 
and requesting the concurrence of the other provincial assemblies in resisting 
‘any impositions and taxes upon this and the other American provinces/ 
Accordingly^ in November of the same year, the House of Burgesses in Vir* 
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Rini. «at to th. Homo of Lord*, and a rcmo.-*tranco to the 

Home of Commons on the same sobject. Remonstrances were likewise sent 

from Masuchusetts and New York to the Privy Couned. James Ot.s als 

published during this year his pamphlet against the right of 

tax the Colonies, while unrepresented in the House of Commons. 

printed in London in 1 765. »bout the time when the ' 

see Holme's American Annals, ind ed., vol. »i. p. 225-6- ( ^ 

I X2. Itwai noiad,r<ct attack; i.e. Their opposition was not th»‘^ 
calling in question of the power of Parliament to impose taxes which was 

forced from them by the Stamp Act. . . 1 tIi<* 

P 127 I I. /Aose u-^icA they had httn accustomed to bear. The 

on ,um, .og.r, .nd imponod frnr. ,ho W«, Ind.o t ...d 

o„ tob.cco and indigo eiportcd fiom the Ame.ican comment to .oy of 

Si, F,.t,ci. Bcmmd, Go.c,no,^of 

Massachuset's Bay. It was commonly supposed m America that 
he and hi* coadjuLs who laid the original plans for establishing the Ameri¬ 
can revenue, out of which they promised themselves large stipends 

extensive patronage. 

P.128. 1.10./or/our yeors/oni-er. Seep. 215. 

1. 17. could not lei^ally grant any revenue, bee pp. 312 sqi- 

.... 

n:"Thi, C,p,c..i0tt thonld „w.y. ho ntod iotto.d 

of our vulMrisni, *a mutual friend. 

P. ISO 1. 0 . » .imohon o/fi,* ront. Thm of p.tv. c .00.0 my. 
h 03. wa. a d,r.<, vtofo/ion. S«.. I. o. *>. teptcentod a. a d„..l .tola 

"T'affd» Mr. Mr. ,l,o al«.m,y-C,„«-of. Son of Lmd Ha.^ 
wiclco In an evil hour, catting atide all ptoini.ci and obligatioiti, he yielded 
r tte olTet. of the Court and Lepted the Chaneellotthip on the tengnatton 

i; --- p- - - r 

subsequent interview with Burke, and Rockingham s conduct on the 

I 33. 0/ *bat constitution of mind. Cp. Present iscon , • • 

that ingenious paradoxical morality.’ A latinism. using « for «/«. not 

noticed in Johnson. . i The principle 

.f^h'^id tS of hi ,a^2 am. p 5. 

is reprobated a* applied to the offences, of the subject. 

L15. rroyofi/Jowt-sketched. Fr. crayonnd. 





SOTES, 


I. 27. A modlJicnfloH is the con^fnnf resource of wenity vndecidin^ pun<h. 

* Media sequitur. quod inter ancipitia teterrininm evt/ says Tacitus. Dc la 
Houssaie remarks the spirit of compromise in general policy as one of the 
causes of the decline of Vcrtice. Compare the very different and truly 
philosophical view of compromise infra p. 222, \. li, and vol. ii. p. 250. 

P. 133 , 1 . 4. (hh labour did inight^s service. The expression * yeoman's 
service/ as used in liamlct. Act v. Sc. a, is applied to the result of labours 
actually performed by a superior intelligence which might have been done 
though not so well, by an inferior. Burke gives ihi^ opression new dignity 
by substituting for the * yeonun ' the ‘ knight/ whose service was under the 
feudal law the highest form of land tenure (abolished la Charles II). It was 
indeed in a rreat mcaMirc such • knight’s service’ as that here alluded to, 
which raised Burke so far above his contemporaries in political wisdom, be¬ 
cause it brought him into actual contact with so large a mass of political and 
social facts, which the inferior statesman is content to accept at second¬ 
hand. 

lb. I( opened (he eyes of several, Burke himself probably knew more about 
America than any one in England. He had tc.(d every accessible authority 
o[\ the subject at the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, when the atten¬ 
tion of the public was strongly drawn to it. for his Account of the European 
Settlements in America ( 1757 )* which has been recognised from the first as 
a standard authority. Robertson commends it highly. It has not been 
reprinted in any of the English editions, but is to be found in the American 
edition. 

1 . II. least garbled. Used as now commonly, in malam partem. To 

* garble* meant originally to sift the good from the bad, and it is still used 
in this sense in the drug trade. • They garbled our army/ Lyttelton, 
Pcrsi.m Letters. Bolingbrokc speaks of * garbling* corporatioi>s by preroga¬ 
tive, i. e. excluding the disaiTected. 

I. 17. old mercenary Swiss of state . ♦ . practised instruments of a Court. 
See note, p. 39, ante. From the days of the battles of Granson and Moral in 
1476, and Nanci in I477, ihe Swiss mercenaries were highly valued through¬ 
out western Europe. Cp. Goldsmith, Traveller: 

• No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword.* 

P. 134 , 1 . I. glaring and dazzling influence at which ike eyes of eagles 
have blenched —alluding to the famous • eagle eye * of Chatham, which was 
often compared to that of Condd, and his submission to influence in 
1766. ‘Blench, to shrink, to start back, to give way • not used * (Johnson), 
It occurs several times in Shakspeare. but is not used by Milton, Cp, vol. 
ii. p. 286: • It was wherewithal to dazzle the eye of an eagle. It was not 
made to entice the smell of a mole/ &c, 

1 . 8. whose aid was then particularly wanting. The accession of either 
Chaiham, Temple, or Shelburne, was the sole hope of the Rockingham party 
in their admiuislralion of 17O5-6. See the speech of Chatham (then Mr. 
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Pitt) in the dcbite on the AJJrcy, January 14. 1766. containing the well- 
known pasMge. • I cannot give them my confiJciicc: pardon me. Gentlemen 
(bowing to the Ministry), cotifidcuce is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom,’ &c. Cp. Lord Chesterfield to his son. Letters, vol. iv. P- 40 '- 
‘Here is a new political arch almost built, but of materials of so different 
a nature, and without a keystone, that it dora not, in my opinion, indicate 
either strength or duration. It will certainly require rtpaiis, and a key-stone, 
nrjtt winter; and that key-stone will, and must necessarily, be Mr. Put. 
It is true, he might have been that key-stone now; and would have accepted 
it. but not without Lord Temple’s consent: and Lord Temple positively 
refused.' Cliestctficld believes that this ‘ heterogeneous jumble of youth and 
caducity ’ must * centre before long in Mr. Put and Co.' Pitt was the only 
person who could have given strength to the Rockingham administration. 
June 13, 1766. Chesterfield writes: • It is a total dislocation and derange¬ 
ment, consequently, a total inefficiency.’ The Duke of Grafton said as niuc » 
in the Lords, on resigning the Seals. While Pitt was extending to them a 
useless patronage, the Earl of Bute was cajoling Temple with the prospect of 
a carte blanche for himself. Animated by the spirit of genuine W higgisni. 
this nobleman refused in 177 ® <775 ‘Uvery’ of the Court 

to which nearly all bis adherents went over. 

1 . 34. o/a complexion to be bullied by Lord Choiham. Constantly u«d 
by Burke in this sense-bodily temperament. ‘Their complcxmn. which 
might defy the rack, cannot go through such a trial.’ Letter to Member of 
the Assembly. ‘ Our complexion is such, that we ate palled with cnjoymeiit, 
and stimulated with hope.’ Appeal from New to Old Whigs, &c.. &c. He 
contrasts moral with com//«tonji timidity, vol. ii. p. 393 - 
). 30. Lord Egmont. who acted, &c. See Introduction. 

P. 135 , 1 . 3. houuhold troops ... allies. See note, p. 39, 1 . 9. 

1 , 13 , Earth below sho'jb: I’s, civ. 32* . 

P 130 . 1 . I. with a mtlaneholy pleasure. See note. p. 87, ante. I. 34 ' 

1. 5. « a r,mr. 0/ l.fA/. The S,„..p Act «.. ..p« eJ 

March |8,1766. ‘ An event that caused more universal joy throughout the 

British dorainioos, than perhaps any other that can be remembered. Ann. 


L 16. Hope elevated and joy brightened his crest. Par. Lost, ix. 633. 

I. 17. expression 0/ the Scripture. Acts vi. 15. Urd Stanhope (vol. v. 
p. 313) criticises this comparison too severely. It is not a ‘ metaphor 
all: and careful analysis on the ordinary principles of rhetoric discovers in 1 
nothing‘overstrained,’ ‘bordering on the ludicrous, or m the least resem¬ 
bling Pitt's allusion to the mother of mankind. , « 

1 . 31 . all that kings in their profusion could bestow. Genera! Conw y 

must have felt this passage keenly, and he d«rved >t ^ 

necled with Urd North, and had gratified Uic King by going the whole 
‘ ngth of the most violent measure, agaimt Wilkes. About three w ek 
uLc. he had said respecting the Boston Port Bill, tint he ' was particularly 
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hAppy m the mode of punishment adopted in it/ He was then enjoying his 
rewar^d 111 the emoluments pertaining to the office of Governor of Jersey, to 
which he had been promoted, after holding for some years that of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Ordnance. In justice to Conway, it ought, however, 
to be said, that notwithstanding his hasty rem.irk in favour of the Boston 
ort Bill, he was always opposed to American taxation. He differed from Lord 
North at every step as to carrying on the war, and made the motion for ending 
It, February aa, 1783. which drove Lord North from power. (Goodrich.) 

P. 137 , 1 . 14. to reverl to ike ancient policy of this Kingdom. Cp. pp. 
*5^1 I54t and the Speech on Conciliation, passim. 

P. 140 . 1 . 3. vermin of Court rtporitrt . . . bolt out of all their holes. Cp. 
the expression of Oldham, Sat. i. on Jesuits : 

• Unkennel those state foxes where they lie 
Working your speedy fate and destiny.’ 

I. 15. an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. Mr Forster 
regards this as an • ill-considered attack' on Dean Tucker. ‘ the only man of 
that day who thoroughly anticipated the judgment and experience of our 
own on the question of the American Colonies.’ Life of Goldsmith, \. 413. 
ruckcr was for Erst coercing the Colonists into submission, obliging them to 
pay their debts, and then enfranchising them, and making alliances with them 
as so many independent states, on the principle that the gain of England 
from then, would be just as great, and the expense connected with them less. 
Johnsons reply to this, i, that by doing so before the war. many millions 
would have been saved. • One wild proposal is best answered by another. 
Let us restore to the French what we have taken from them. We shall see 
our Colonists at our feet, when they have an enemy so near them ' Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny. Works, x. 139. A sufficient account of Tucker's pamphlets 
will be found m Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History. No. 33. 

I. 16. labours in this vineyard. Alluding to a well-known parable. 

P. 141 , 1 . 31 . the Earl of Halifax. Through this minister Burke had 
obtained the Irish Pension of 300/. a year, in the days of his attachment to 
Hamilton. It has been remarked, that on this account he spares his memory. 

P. 142 , 1 . 16. their importunate buizing. 'Importun' is a common 
French epithet for troublesome noises. Cp. vol. il. p. 100. 1 . 31. • importunate 
chink. • Impopunate guinea-fowls.’ First Letter on a Regicide Peace. 

P. 143.1.33.«« various ways demonstrated. See. • South Carolina voted Pill a 
itatue ; and Virginia a statue to the King, with an obelisk.’ Bancroft, v.457. 

P. 144 , 1 . 13. Another scene was opened. Cp. ante, p. 133. ‘ when a new 
and troubled scene is opened.’ The expression is common in Bolingbroke. 

1 . 19. Clarum et venerabile nomtn, &c. Lucan, I. ix. v. 203. 

I. 33. his superior eloquence. Note the modern use of the term in a 
positive sense. 

I. 24 ./a////-om/>on'fr , . , canon, ws and sanctifies a great character. *11 y-a 

dcs terns oil la disgrace cst uiie manierc dc feu, qui purifie toiites les mauvaises 
qualitez, cl qui illuiuinc toutes les bonnes.' MOmoires du Card, de Retz, Liv. ii. 
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1 . j8. htlrayed him by iheir adulation, insult him, &c. Cp. p. 'As 
if it wcic to iiijult 3» well as to betray him.’ 

I* 3 *' governed loo muck by general maxims, Burke himself appeals to 

the same maxims at page (6, 1. 13. 

I. ma»ms, from an opinion not the most indulgent to our un- 
happy species, * He made far loo little distinction between gangs of knaves 
associated for the mere purpose of robbing the public, and confederacies of 
honourable men for the promotion ofgrt at public objects.’ Macaulay, Essay 
on Chatham. See the paragraph commencing at p. 83. I. 25. 

P. 145 . 1 . 5. an administration, so eheekered and speckled. ' Miserable 
examples of the several administrations constructed upon the idea of systematic 
discord, monstrous and ruinous conjunctions.’ Obs. on a Late State of the 
Nation. ' The last botching of Lord Chatham.’ Letter to Rockingham. 
Oct. 29, 1769. This passage has been called a specimen of ' dictionary 
eloquence.’ 

1 . 7. a cabinet so various/ym/a/rf. This frigid pun is probably not original. 
The image, however, as is usual with Burke, is quickly exchanged for a better. 

1, 15. Were obliged to ask, &c. This dramatic manner must have been 
frequent in Burke’s speeches, though tlsere are naturally few traces of it in 
those which he prepared for the press. Sec, however, his Speech on being 
elected at Bristol, Nov. 3. 1774. 

I, 20. pigging together, i.e. lying huddled together, like pigs. One of the 
vulgarisms which, in the opinion of critics, too often disfigure Burke s pages. 

1 . 21. heads and points, in the same trvekle-bed. Supposed to allude to 
the Right Honourable Lord North and George Cooke, Esq ,who were made 
joint piymasten in the summer of 1766,00 tlie tenioval of the Rockmgham 
administratiois. As a handful of pins shaken together will be found to have 
heads and points confused, so two persons get more ipace In a narrow bed 
by lying opposite ways. Cp. Erskine, Speech for BailUe; • Insulated 
passages, colled out and set heads and points in their wretched affidavits. 
The truckle-bed was ' a bed that runs on wheels under a higher bed ’ (John* 
son). Hence to • truckle' to another, in which sense Burke here ensploys 
the image. It suggested an amusing passage iu the debate on the Reform 
Bill. 1866: 'But I must protest against one portion of the Speech of my 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe), and that is, the portion in which he treated 
largely of the honour of the Government, and gave his views of the Govern¬ 
ment as being persons who needed not to be partiodar, and who were not in 
a condition to be fastidious on that subject, and he spoke, I think, with 
marked emphasis of a trueHe-bed in which they were to lie,* &c. Mr. 
Gladstone, June 4, 1866. On Lord North’s and Mr. Cooke’s joint office, 

see note to Rockingham Memoin. vol. i. p. 258. ^ 

1 . 31. When his fact was hid but for a moment. Isaiah Ilv. 8. Pitts 

face was hid for three consecutive years. 

P. 140 , I. 6. De/rived of his guiding influtnet, &c. Lord Macaulay 
thinks that on the whole. ‘ the worst administration which has governed 
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Fiigland since the Revohition was tlint of George Grenville.' Mr. Massey 
has happily transferred this conrplinicnt to the Grafton administration. To 
th>s Burke would certainly have assented. • The worst government which this 
country had experienced since the Revolution was the Rump administration 
of Lord Chatham. While that great man continued at the head of affairs 
and kept possession of his faculties, it mattered little that the other members 

of his cabinet were of slender capacity and experience_Chatham had 

sketched the plan of a great administration, which hi$ colleagues, deprived 
of his direction, were utterly unable to fulfil. For the perverse and calami¬ 
tous measures which superseded the policy of Chatham, it would be a hard 
measure of justice to load the memory of his successor. The Duke of 

Grafton has been termed a minister by accident.Grafton, uncontiected 

with faction, and professing allegiance to Chatham alone, became as chief 
minister, a passive instrument in the hands of a determined will, in the fur¬ 
therance of a definite policy. It was ihe King who insisted on the prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes: and it was tht King who urged measures of coercion towards 
the rctractory Colonies.’ History of England, i. 402. (Compare, however, 
the noie to p, 126.) 

IS. For even then, Sir, even be/orf,&c. Cp. p. 30. I. l r. This passage 

IS acknowledged to contain the most gorgeous image in modem oratory. 
Burke perhaps borrowed the germ of it from Smollett's ‘ Humphrey Clinker ’ 

great phenomenon, the grand 

pensionary, that weathercock of patriotism, that veers about in every point • 
of the political compass, and still feels the wind of popularity in his tail. 'He, 
loo, like a portentom comet, has risen again above ihe court horizon ; but 
how long he wll continue to asceml, it is not easy to foretell, considering his 
great eccentricity.' The name‘grand pensionary * alludes to the similarity 
between the position of Pitt and the minister of that title in the Dutch 
Republic. It was sometimes significantly curtailed to • gr.ind pensioner.* 
Cp. Bacon. Advice to Sir G. Villiers (afterwards Duke of Buckingham) • 

• You are as a new-risen star, and the eyes of all men are upon you ; let not 
your own negligence make you fall like a meteor.’ The least rhetorical 
of writers makes free use of the image: ‘In the session of 1714. when he 
had become lord 0/the ascendaiU,' &c. Hallam, Const. Hist. ch. xvi note 

• The ^Vhlgs, now lords 0/ the ascr/irffiri/,' Ibid. 

I. 24. you understand, to be sure. Used as we now use 0/ course. • Oh 

to be sure, it is some very great man that writes it.’ Ann. Reg. 1760. 

I. 25. / speak of Charles Townshend. With this affectionate panegyric 
should be compared the juster portraiture of Horace Walpole, in his Mernoirs 
vol. 111. p. 100. who would rank him with Churchill’s ‘ Men void of Principle! 
and damn’d with Parts.’ He is, however, forced to admit that • he seemed 
to create knowledge instead of searching for it. with a wit so abundant that 
In him It seemed loss of time to think. He had but to speak, and all he said 
seemed new. natural, and uncommon.’ On the other hand. Grattan, in his 
character of Pitt, describes him as ‘for ever on the rack of exertion,’ and 
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coftttasl* hit style with Chatham’s. ‘ lightening upon the subject, anJ reach- 
it)g the point by the rtashing^ of his minJ, which like those of hit eye. 
were felt, but could not be followed/ Smollett’s character of Towiuhend is 
excellent: ‘ At length, a person of a very prepossessing appearance coming 
b his grace (Newcastle) rose up. and. hugging him in his arms, with the 
appellation of *• My dear Charles 1 ” led him forth into the inner apartment, 
or tatulum ionclorum of this political temple. That, said Captain C . 
is my friend Charles Townshend. almost the only man of parts who has 
any concern in the present administration. Indeed, be would have no 
concern at all in the matter if the ministry did not find it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to make use of his talents upon some particular occasions. As for the 
common business of the natiors, it is carried on in a constant routine, by the 
clerks of the different offices, otherwise the wheels of Government would be 
wholly Slopped amidst the abrupt succession of ministers, every one more 
ignorant than his predecessor. I am thinking what a fit.c hobble we should 
be in. if all the clerks of the Treasury, if the secretaries, the War Office, 
and the Admiralty, should take it itilo their heads to throw up their places, 
ill imitation of the great pensioner. But to return to Charles Townshend ; 
he ccrUinly knows more than all the Ministry and all the Opposition, if 
their beads were laid together, and talks like an angel on a vast variety of 
subiecU He would be really a great man. if be had any consistency or 
stability of character. Then, it must be owned, he wants courage, other¬ 
wise he would never allow himself to be cowed by the great political bully 
(Pitt), for whose understanding he has justly a very great contempt. I have 
seen him as much afraid of that overbearing Hector as ever schoolboy was 
of Iris pedagogue; and yet this Hector. I shrewdly suspect, is no more than 
a craven at bottom. Besides this defect, Charles has another, which he is at 
too little pains to hide. There’s no faith to be given to his assertions, and 
no trust to be put in his promises. However, to give the devil hii due. he 
is very good-natured, and even friendly when close urged m 'vay of 
solicitation. As for principle, that's out of the question. In a word, he s a 

wit and an orator, extremely enterUining : and he shines very often at the 

expense of those ministers to whom he is a retainer. This ii a mark ol 
imprudence by which he has made them all his enemies. 
may put upon the matter; and sooner or later he’ll have cause ‘o w’jJl 

h. Ld IL .blV .. k„p hi. 1 b.vc .cvcul u.n« 

him on this subject: but *ii» all preaching to the d.«rt. Hi* ^ 

away with hU discretion/ (Humphrey Clinker.) The following clever 

itanzai ‘by a Friend/ arc quoted from Belibam, v. 249; 

* BebolJ tbit rbip in alt ber pride, 

Hef bowm rwelling to the tide, 

Each curiouj eye delightiog; 

With colouri flying, uiU uufuild, 

From head to itenr rhell niaich the world 
For aailiog or for flgbtiog» 



NOTES. 



Alas, dear Charles) she cheats the sight, 

Though all appears so fair and light. 

For sea so trim and ready; 

Each breeze will loss her to and fro. 

Nor must she dare to face the foe 
Till Ballast makes her steady.’ 

On Townihend’s celebrated ' Champagne Speech,’ see Walpole, rol. iii. p. J5. 
and Lord Stanhope’s History, v. 37 j : • full of wit, comedy, tiuotalion, &c., 
but not a syllable to the purpose. Upon this speech he had meditated a 
great while, and it only found utterance by accident on that particular 
dayl’ 

I. 28. Ihe delighi and ornamtu! of this House. ‘ It was Garrick writing 
and acting extempore scenes of Congreve.’ Walpole. 

I. not so great a slock, as some have had who flourished formerly, of 
knowledge. The allusion seems to be to Pultcney and Carteret, to whose 
school Townshend may be ascribed. 

P- 147 , 1 . 8. hit the Hou'e just between wind and water. Fr. entre deux 
eaux. When a ship heels over to leew.ird a part of her bottom (that portion 
of the keel which is usually below the water-line\ is uncovered. An attack* 
mg enemy be.aring down on the wind naturally aims at this strip along her 
side, which is ‘ between wind and water.’ 

I. 9. not being troubled with too anxious a zeal. Villemain, in his Sou¬ 
venirs, (piotes Talleyrand on this point: • Talleyrand dit, •• 11 faut cn politique, 
comme aillcurs, ne pas engager tout son cceur, ne pas trop aimer; 'cela 
embrouille, cela null h la clartd des vues, et n’est pas toujours comptd h 
bid). Cette excessive preoccupation d’autrui, ce d6vouement qui s’onblie 
trop soi-memc, nuit souvent 4 I’objct aimd. et toujours h I’objet ainiant 
qu’il rcni! moins mdsurd, nioins adroit, et mume moins persuasif.”’ 

I. 13. He conformed exactly to the temper of the House- Cp. infra, p. 150, 
‘He was truly the child of the House,’ &c. Cp. Chesterfield, Character of 
Walpole: • He saw as by intuition the disposition of the House, and pre.'sed 
or receded accordingly.* Lord Dalling. Character of Canning: ’At last, 
when he himself spoke, he seemed to a large part of his audience to be 
merely giving a striking form to their own thoughts.’ 

I. 22. the sole cause of all the public measures.. Further than this, Burke 
thought with Guicciardini that ‘any general temper in a nation’ might 
always be traced to a few individuals. Letter to Rockingham, Aug. 23, 
1775. ' As well may we fancy,’ he writes in the First Letter on a Regicide 
Peace. • that of itself the sea will swell, and that without winds the billows 
will insult the adverse shore, as th:)t the gross mass of the people will be 
moved, and elevated, and continue by a steady and permanent direction to 
bear upon one point, without the influence of superior authority, or superior 
ntind.' ‘It is the Few, which commonly give the turn to Affairs,’ Guicc. 
Maxim 83. Cp. Gordon’s Discourses on Tacitus, i.x. ii. 

P. 148 , 1 . 3. passion for fame; a passion, &c, Cp. in the description of 
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the trial of Ha$ting9» in Erskinc*s Speech for StockJalc, Mhe love of fame, 
wliich is the inherent pastion of genius.' 

1 . 15. Obsfinacy, Sir, is ariainly a grtnl vice, &c. Pope. Essay on Man : 

'What crops of wit ami honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate or fcarP 

I. 18, whole line of the great and mascttline virtues. Cp. Speech on the 
Econ. Refomi, near begimnng; 'ImleeJ, the whole class of the severe and 
reitrictive virtues are at a market almost too high for humanity. What 
is worse, tlicre are very few of these virtues which are not capable of being 
imitated, and even outdone, by the worst of vices. Maligiuty and envy 
will carve much more deeply, and finish much more sharply, than frugality 
and prudence/ 

I. 29, Things and the disfosiiion of mens minds were changed^ The 
opinion of most politicians was expressed in the application of a witty remark 
of Townshend on a foimer administration to the Rockingham ministry at the 
outset of its career, July 1765, as a 'lutestring miinstry; fit only for the sum* 
mer,^ but he seen)! to hare lent them an unconhding support. Cp. Churchill, 
The Ghost, Book iv: 

' A slight shot silk, for snmmrr wear, 

Just as our modern Statcimeo are, 

If rigid honesty permit 
That I for once purloin the wit 
Of him, who, were we all to steal, 
ti much too rich the theft to feel/ 

hfacautay mi in assigning the origin o(\ht bon-mot to this particular occasion. 

1 . 39. mens minds. ' Mens for the genitive plural of men, is not allowable. 
We say, a mans mimi, but we can only say, the minds of men^ Kurd, 
oote GO Spect., No. a6a. The solecism is now well established. 

h 35. resolutions tending to the Repeal. These Resolutions embraced 
also the principle of tie Declaratory Act, without which it is not probable 
that Townshend would have supported them. The inconsiderate strictures 
of Lord Campbell {Lives of the Ckancellors, Catnden) on the exceeding • folly 
of accompanying the Repeal of the Stamp Act with the statutable declara* 
tion of the abstract right to tax/ ate amply refuted by this Speech (see pp. 156, 
157), Macaulay is more just. *The Stamp Act was indefensible, not becauie 
it was beyond the constitutional competence of Parliament, but becauie it was 
unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of discontents/ 

F. 149 , 1 . 1. if an illneu, {not, at was then given out, a polident, hut , . • 
a very real illness). Cp. the newspaper quotation in Chesterfield's Letters, 
vol. iv. p. 404: *We hear that the Right Hon. Mr. Charles Townshend is 
indisposed, at hii house in Oxfordshire, of a pain in his side: but it U not 
said in which side.^ 

I. 4. oi (he fashion of this world pasuth away. St. Paul, 1 Cor. rii. 31; 
t John ii. 17. 

I. 16. then Chancellor of the Eachtjuir, found Aimsey in gnat straits. 
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Townshcnd had laughed at the weakness of the Rockingham ministry, but 
his own ‘tessellated’ tninistry was the first since the Revolution to endure 
the disgrace of being defeated on a Money Bill. Dowdcswell, his predecessor 
in the Exchequer, moved aji amendment to the four'Shilliiig Land Tax, and 
defeated him by 206 to 118. Rock. Mem., vol. ii. p. 34. It was the loss 
on the Land Tax of a shilling in the pound that his American taxes were 
intended partly to supply. Walpole, iii. 28. 

1 . 29. 10 eoun/fruork. Properly a military term, meaning to raise works 
in opposition to those of the enemy. Pope. Elss. on Man, ii. 239 ; 

‘That counterworks each folly and caprice.’ 

1 . 34 ' rrsirn/ /au of all policy. ' Refined policy has ever been the 

pnrciit of confusion,’ p. 166. 

P. 150 , I. 1 2. a race of nun. See. The class known in Parliamentary 
slang as ‘outsiders.’ ‘loose fish,’ See. Or, by the transfer of an epithet 
formerly appropriated to electors. ‘ independent ’ members. An • independent’ 
member has been described as one who can never be depended on. Such 
men have naturally ever been unpopular with the organiiers of parlies. 

1 . 21. ihe f/ear-hims. The ‘Hear him, hear him' of applauding auditors 
lihs now become, by ecthlipsis. ‘ Hear, hear,' 

1. 22. /o u/hom they fell —i.e. the speakers. 

1 . 2O. A single whijf of incense withheld. Pope. Character of Wharton : 

* Tho’ wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 

The club must hail him master of the joke.’ 

P. 161 , 1 . 15, on (] former orcasfon. In moving his eight resolutidns 
relating to the disorders in North America, May 8, 1770. 

1 . 18. After all these changes and agitations. The remarks of Professor 
Goodrich (see note to p. 115) might be repeated here. Tiie speech is here 
summed up with great force and perspicuity. The peroration, ‘ If you do 
not fall in, Sec. which immediately Allows, continues this style, in argu¬ 
ments of a more general character. Of these arguments Mr. Hatlitt says, 
tliey are ' $0 sensible, so moderate, so wise and beautiful, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of copying them out. though 1 did not at fint intend it ‘ 
Eloq. of the British Senate, vol. ii. p. 293. This peroration is a brilliant 
specimen of direct appeal. It unites, like the Theseus, the grace of tho 
Apollo with the strength of the Hercules. Vehemently as the power it 
exerted, it is done so easily and temperately, as to suggest an infinite fund 

m store. The words arc eloquent, but the eloquence appears to reside not 
in them, but in the subject 

P. 162 , 1.2 2. reason not at alt. Burke may have had in mind the 
impressive phrase of the Gospel, ‘Swear not at all.’ 

I. 26. On this solid basis. Alluding to the bis nov orSi of Archimedes, 
to which Burke often appears to have had recourse as an illustration in hii 
parliamentary speeches. It must have been after some such passage as this 
that Lord John Townshcnd exclaimed aloud, ffeavensl what a man this ist 
H here could he acquire such transcendent powers t 
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P. 153 , 1 . 8. iuinmtim jut. Gr. i/tpiBoH/caioy. Tlie origin of the 
nuxim Summuvi jus summa iujuria is tost in aiili<iuity. ' Tliat over perfect 
kind of justice which has oblained, by «ts merits, the title of the opi>osite 
vice.’ Speech on Econ. Reform. Cp. Aristotle, Ethics, iib. v. Macaulay com¬ 
pares the Stamp Act with Acts of Attainder and Confiscation. ‘ Parliament 
was legally competent to tax America, as Parliament was legally competent 
to confiscate the property of all the merchants iit Lombard Street, or to 
attaint any man of high treason, without examining witnesses against him, or 
hearing him in his own defence.’ ‘ There is no worse torture than the tor¬ 
ture of laws.' Bacon, Essay of Judicature. 

1 . 33. destroying angel. 1 Chron. xxi. I a. Cp. vol. ii. p. 56. ‘The 

hand that like a destroying angel.’ &c. 

L 33. Lei us. Sir. embrace some system. This final appeal is said to have 
fallen with immense weight on the audience. Burke not only knew that on 
a prepared audience the blow roust be redoubled to produce a corresponding 
effect, but, at this paragraph proi-es, he was able to do it at will. 

P. 164 , 1 . 9. Seek peace and e/nue it. A favoutiic quotation of Burke’s. 


Ps. xxxiv. 14. ■ 

I . 13. metaphysical distinctions: / hale the very sound of them. Biitkc, 
laysBciHham, had good cause to hate metaphysics; ’The power he trusted 
to was oratory, rhetoric, the art of misrepresentation, the art of misdirecting 
the judgment by agitating and inflaming the passions,’ Works, x. 510. 

. Others have accused him of rjsetaphysical subtleties. ’ Thus was this great 
man,' says Hazhtl, • merely for disclaiming metaphysical distinctions, and 
shewing their inapplicability to practical questions, considered as an unm- 
Iclligible tciioner; as if you were chargeable with the very folly of wlnclr 
you convict others. Burke understood metaphysics, and saw their true 
boundaries. When he saw others venturing blindly on this treacherous 
ground, and called out to them to stop, shewing them where they were, they 
said, “This man is a metaphysician!’’ General, unqualified assertions, 
universal axioiim and abstract rules, serve to enjbody our prejudices. They 
arc the watch-words of party, the strong-holds of the passions. It is therefore 
dangerous to meddle with them I Solid reason means nothing more than 
being carried away by our passions, and solid sense is that which requites no 
reflection to understand it I’ Eloq. of Brit. Senate, vol. ii. p. 397 - 

J. 33. not used to do so from the beginning, St. Matt. xix. 8. 


F. 165 , I. I. Nobody will be argued into slavery. 'Which govenimetit 
the English liave best preserv’d, being a Nation too tenacious of their 
Libcrlys to be complemented out of ’em,* &c. Tindal, Essay Concerning 
Obedience, ch. a. Burke’s happy expression reminds us of the equally 
happy phrase of Sherlock, * Never a nun was reasoned out of his religion.’ 

I. 3. what one character of liberty. In the primary signification of • a mark, 


a stamp' (Johnson). 

I. 14. a noble Lord, who sfoie. Lord Carinaithen. 

1 . iS. the •Americans art our children, &c. An old commonplace 0 
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NOTES, 


dc«potic theorists. Notice the gentle irony with which Burke receives ill 
lilicriuce by a young speaker. 

!. 24. children a^k for bread . , . not to give et stone. St. Matt. vii. 9. 

I. 31. beauteous counfenanee of British liberty, &c. Apparently an allusion 
to Exodus xxxiii. 18-23. 

P. 150 . I. 25. her extensive Einfire. Burke begins by personifying Great 
Britain in the feminine gender, which is common enough; but he goes on to 
do the same with Parliament, which seems a little ludicrous. 

I. 29. What I call her imperial character. Cp. Speech on Conciliation, 
p. 223. 

P. 157 , I. tS. 0/ the draft. The image 1$ from draught-horses. 

1 . 21. bachvardness . . Pennsylvania . . internal dissensions in the 
Cofo'ry, ‘Domestic faction impeded measures of defence,'Bancroft, iv. 224-233. 

P. 158 , 1 . 13. Sir Temple says, that Holland, Sic. ‘Thus this 

stomachful People, who could not endure the least exercise of Arbitrary 
Power or Impositions, or the sight of any Foreign Troops under the Spanish 
Government; have been since inured to all of them in the highest degree, 
under their own popular magistrates: Bridle«l with hard Laws; Terrified 
with severe executions; Environed with Foreign Forces; and opprest with 
the most cruel Hardship and Variety of Taxes, that ever was known under 
any Government.' Obs. upon the United Provinces, ch. ii. ‘ Cette nation 
aimetait prodigieusement sa liberld, parce que cette libertd scrait vraie; et il 
pouvrait arriver que. pour la ddfendre. elle sacrificrait son bicn, son aiiance, sei - 
iiitdrf’ls: et qu’clle se chargerait des imp6ls les plus durs, et tels que le prTnee 
Ic plus absolu n'oscrait les faire supporter h ses sujets.’ De I'Esp. des Lois, 
xix. 27. ' Rbgle g( 5 ndrale : on peul lever dci tributs plus foits, h proportion 

de la libertd des sujets; et 1 on cst forc^ de les moddrer h mesure que la servU 
lude augmente.’ Id, xii, 12. 

1 . 16. Tyranny , , , ^nows neither how to aecutnulafe nor how to extract. 

' Quand les sauvages de la Louisiaoe veulent avoir du fruit, ils coupent I’arbre 
au pied, ct cueilleiit le fruit. Voilh Ic gouvernement despolique.* Id. r. 13. 
Cp. infra, p. 204. 

1 . 21. morally certain. Johnson, 'popularly, according to the common 
occurrences of life, according to the common judgment made of things,’ 
The term is a relic of the Schoolmen, who allowed three degrees of cer¬ 
tainty-mathematical, metaphysical, and moral. 

P. 150 , 1 . 3. not partial good, but universal evil. Pope, Essay 00 Man, I. 202. 

I. 20. The noble Lord unll as usual. Lord North. 

I. 31. friend under me on the floor. Mr. Dowdeswell. 


SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 

P. 102. 1. 1 / Ao/e, 5/r, &c. See p. 277 , 1 , i. The personality of the 
address to the Speaker 1$ more marked than is now usual. Cp. p. 169. 1 . 20. 
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I. 6. grayed pinnl BilU f^y Urhich U‘t had pnt$ed itnUnce. Tl^e Act to 
restrain the Commerce of the Provinces of Massachusetts Bay ai^J New 
Hampshire, and Colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and Providence 
Plantation, in North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Islands in the\Srest Indies; and to prohibit such Provinces and Colonies troni 
carrying on any Fishery on the Banks of Newfoundland, and other places 
therein mentioned, under certain conditions and limitations. {Original td.) 

k 18. incongruous fni.K/f/re of coercion and rturaint. The coercion con¬ 
sisted in breaking the resistance to the Tea-duty; the restraint in prohibiting 
the New Englanders from the Newfoundland Esheries, The incongruity lay 
in the form, not in the spirit or method of these attempti* 

h 3a. / was obliged So take more than common^ fains, Burke however 
had long before this taken more than common pains to instruct himself 
in the a^airs of the Colonies. See note to p. 133, I. 3, ante. 

P. 103 , I. 5. blown about by every wind of fashionable doctrine, St. Paul 
to Eph. iy. 14. Cp. Reynolds, Discourse lii, * at the mercy of every gust 
of fashion/ Burke elsewhere speaks of * hebdomadal politicians/ Cp. 
p. 185, *Some rule which may give a little stability to our pol ticks/ 

I. 9. in perfect concurrence with a large majority. The numbers on the 
division were 2*5 and 161. 

1 . 34. worthy Member of great Parliamentary experience. Mr. Rose 
Fuller. 

P. 104 . I. 20. a platform ground-flan, 

k 27. gave so far into Am opinion —i. e. assenieil to. So European 
Settlements in America, vol. i. p. 3a : • This (the natural slavery ot barbarians) 
was so general a notion^ that Aristotle himself, with all his penetration, gave 
into it very seriously/ 

I. 32. hazard Plans of Government, Sec, Cp. note to p. 2, I, It. ‘We 
live in a nation where, at present, there is scarce a single head that does 
not teem with politics. The whole island is peopled with statesmen, and not 
unlike Trinculu's Kingdom of Viceroys. Every man has contrived a scheme 
of government for the beneht of his fellow subjects,* The Whig-Examiner, 
No. 5. 

I. 34. disreputably. In the limited sense of ' with prejudice to the repu¬ 
tation of those who make them.* 

P. 105 , I. 3. ambitious of ridicule—candidate for disgrace, Voung, 
Night Thoughts: thou, ambitious of disgrace alone I* 

I. 5. Paper government. Burke possibly had in mirnl the original 
settlement of Carolina, with its * model of a constitution framed, and 
body of fundamental laws compiled by the famous philosopher, Mr. 
Locke/ (European Settlements in America, ?o 1 . il, p. 237.) This absurd 
specimen of modern feudalism settled the lands in large and inalienable fiefs, 
on three classes of nobility: barons, cassiques (earls), and landgraves (<iukes), 
and was tolerated for two generations. Shaftesbury had a hand in it. Burke*! 
fcsolutioiis Would in eflcct luve established a tiew charter for all the Colonies. 
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1 . S, prevniled every day vi'trt find more. Note ihc Scriptural cast of 
the sentence. Cp. Ps. Ixxlv. 24. 

1 . 12. Public calatniiy, &c. Cp. ante, p. 2, I. 8. 

1 . iS. ennoble theJlighls, &c. Anywhere but in Burke, such an antithesis 
would appear trifling. 

I. 31. dazzle or delude. These two ideas were generally connected by 
Burke. Cp. p. 121, 1 . 24. So elsewhere he speaks of the ‘dazzling and 
delusive we.alth ’ of the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies (their gold, silver, 
and precious stones). 

1 . 34. The proposition is Peace. * What a pompous description is here 1 
Mulicr formosa superne Desinit in pisceni. For after all, what is this 
Heaven-born pacific Schcnie, of which we have heard $0 laboured an Enco- 
Ilium? Why truly; ifwc will grant the Colonies all that they shall require, 
and stipulate for nothing in Return; then they will be at Peace with us. 

1 believe it; and on these simple Principles of simple Peace-making. I will 
engage to terminate every difference throughout the world.* Tucker, 
Letter, p. 44. 

P. lOG, I. 5. precise marking the shadowy boundaries. See. Another 
allusion from the passage in the Essay on Man (see p. 255): 

‘Tho’ each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As in some well-wrought picture, light and shade.’—u. 207. 

I. 10. former unsuspecting confidence of the Colonies, See. These are 
tlic words of the Congress at Philadelphia in 1774. Letter to Sheriffs of 
Bristol, 1777: ' Man is a creature of habit; and the first breach being*of 
very short duration, the Colonies fell back exactly into their ancient state. 
The Congress has used an expression with regard to this pacification, which 
appears to me truly significant. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, “the 
Colonics fell,” says this Assembly, ” into their ancient state ot unsuspecting 
confidence in the mother country." This unsuspecting confidence is the true 
center of gravity amongst mankind, about which all the parts are at rest. 
It is this unsuspecting confidence that removes all difficulties, and reconciles 
all the contradictions, which occur in the complexity of all ancient, puzzled, 
political establishments. ILippy are the rulers which have the secret of 
preserving it!' &c. Cp. with this passage, vol. ii. p. 260, on the tampering 
of the Assembly with the army; ‘They have touched the central point, 
about which the p.irticlcs that compose armies are at repose.* 

1 . 21. Genuine simplicity of heart is an healing, &c. 'Truth in Its 
n.iturc is healing, and productive of reflection.’ Glover’s Speech at the Bar, 
Match 16, 1775. 

1 . 27. Project lately laid upon your table. Sic. ‘ That when the Governor, 
Council, or Assembly, or General Court, of any of his Majesty’s Provinces or 
Colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, according to the con« 
dition, circumsJances, and situation, of such Province or Colony, for contri¬ 
buting their profarlion to the Common Defence (such proportion to be raised 
under the Authority of the General Court, or General Assembly, of such 
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PfOTince or Colony, and disposable by Parlianicnt'l. and shall cngace to nuke 
provision also for the support of the Civil Government, and the Adiiiinisira- 
tioii of Justice, in such Province or Colony, it will be projicr, 1/ such J’rofosnl 
shall be approved by his Majesty, and the two Houses of Parliament, and for 
SO long as such Provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear, 10 refect of 
such Province or Colony, to levy any Duty, Tax, or Assessment, or to impose 
any fuither Duty, Tax, or Assessment, except such duties as it may be ex¬ 
pedient to continue to levy or impose,for the Regulation of Commerce; the 
Nett Produce of the Duties last merjtioncd to be carried to the account of 
such Province or Colony respectively.’—Resolution moved by Lord North in 
the Committee; and agreed to by the House, Feb. 37, IJ/S- {Original ed.) 


See post, p. 324 srj. 

I. 28. Blue Ribband. Lord North was conspicuous among the members 
of the Lower House by this badge of a Knight of the Garter. The only 
other commoner who had then obtained the Garter was Sir R. Walpole. 
Castlercagh and Palmcrstor: arc the only other instances of this distinction 

being oficred to and accepted by commoners. 

P. 108 , I. 7. that time and those chances, S<c. An allusion to the well- 

known passage of Shakspeare: 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 

So Drydcn, Absalom and Achitophel: 

' Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 


* Some lucky revolution of their fate,* &c. 

I, afi. arrant /rr/tngetnere, downright. 

1 . aa. The number of people 01 the Colonies. The computation of Mr. 


>750 

> 7 .M 

IjflO 

1770 

17S0 

1790 


Whiles. 

1.040,000 

1.165,000 

i,.^ 85 ,ooo 

1.850.0:0 

3.383.000 

3.>77.a57 


Blacks. 

Total. 

3 30,000 

1,360,000. 

260,000 

1,435.000. 

310,000 

1.695.000. 

462,000 

2,312.000. 

562,000 

3.945.000. 

753.069 

3 , 93 !)..^ 36 . 


Cp. Jonnson i lavagc coiiiuicik vti » 

llul the conlincfil of North America contairu three millions, not of men, 
njcfcly, hut of Whigs: of Whigi fierce for liberty, and disdainful of 
dominion (alluding to ChalhamS Speech of January 20, X 775 )i 
multiply with the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so that every 

3 century doubles their numbers-When it is urged that they will shoot 

up like the hydra, he (the English politician) naturally considers how the 
hydra was destroyed.' Taxation no Tyranny, Works, X. 96, 97. 

P 160 , 1 . 10. wAi 7 i/ the dispute eonlinnes, the exaggeration ends. Cp. 
note. P. 265. ante, on Burke’s repetition of bis proposition, now put in a few 
words at once terse iu expression, but weighty with antithesis, and now 
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expanded in iu fullest details. It is impossible to surpass the felicity of this 
antithesis. 

I. 21. Occasro/io/—used in mntam f>arUm. Cp. ante p. 93occasional 
arguments.* Ur. Joluison speaks of Bro\vnc*s Hydriotaphia as 'a treatise 
wfiitcti,* So the Occasional Wiilcr, a paper to which Boling* 
broke contributed. 

1 . 23. Minima which fire out of the eye of the law. For the explanation 
and illustration of the maxim* De minimis non curat lex/see Broon/s Legal 
Maxims, 2nd cd. p. 105. 

P. 170 , 1 . 3. troii >ome days ago . .. by a distinguished person. Mr. Glover, 
who appeared at the bar (March t6), to support the petition of the West 
Indian Planters respecting the Nonimportation Agreement, praying that 
peace might be concluded with the Colonics, presented February 3. His 
Speech, I’arl. Hist, xviii. 461-478, is well worthy of study, as an illustration 
of nurke’s relation to contemporary oratory. His Leonidas still survives; 
but few readers will be disposed to encounter his Athenaid, ati epic iu thirty 
books. 

I. 7. after Thirty^^ve years. Probably therefore, on the occasion of the 
transactions which occasioned the war with Spain in 17.^9* 

1 . 31. Davenant —Inspector-GencraPs i. e. of Customs. Author of 

the Discourses on Revenue and Trade^ &c. 

P. 171 , I. 2. The African, terminating almost wholly in the Colonies. 
Because little nu^re than a trade in slaves, who were paid for with English ' 
wares. See Burke's remarks on the African trade in his Account of America, 
vol. i. It was owing to the judgment with which the Portuguese carried on 
the trade in staves that Brazil, tn Burke's time, was looked on as the richest 
and most promising of the American Colonics, 

1 . 4. the West Indian. More important than the legitimate trade was 
that carried on, against the Act of Navigation, between the Spanish Colonies 
and the English Wot Indies, See Lord Stanhope's History, vol, ii. 

). 10. tht trade to the Colonies, &c. Burke had employed the statistics of 
1704 in his pamphlet of 1769 on the State of the Nation, to demonstrate the 
increase of the Colony trade. He there compares the total exports to the 
Colonics in 1704 (£483,265) with those to Jamaica in 1767 (£467,681). 

P. 172, 1 . 13. IS not this American trade an unnatural protuberance. 

* The people of the United States still corutitute our largest and most valuable 
comiuerci.il connection. The business we carry on with them is nearly twice 
as extensive as that with any other people, and our transactions are almost 
wholly conducted on ready money terms.* Cobden's Political Writings, 
vol. i. p» q 8. The American oiheiat returns for the year ending June 30^ 
1873, shows that in that year more than one-/Ai>^ of the whole imports into 
the United States came from England, and that more than one^half of their 
whole exports, consisting chiefly of cotton, provisions, breadstuffs, and petro* 
leum, were sent to England. 

L 39, Mr. Speaker, dec, The transition, bold as it is, is happily managed. 
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I* it difiicnh 10 pats from arlllimetical to rhetorical figures, hut Burke tecini 
to fuse the two cUnientt into one by the inctc force of his reasoning. 

I. 30. // rs ^oorf for vs to be here. St. Mark ix. 5 The quotation .» 

ioiroduced with ttrildng effect. 

1 . 37. Clouds, indeed, and darlness rest uf-on the future. 

•The wide, th’ unbounded Prospect lies before me,^ 

And Shadows. Clouds, and Darkness, rest upon it.’ 

Addison, Cato. Act v. Sc. T. 

clouds, indeed. ‘ Indeed ’ it emphatic, not used conjunctively. 

P 173 1 3 my Lord Bathurst. The connexion of Lord Cathuist sMth 
EnRlish liieralure extends from Pope and Swift to Siemc (vide Sterne. 
Utters, p. 19J). I» 1704 he was more than ‘of an age at least to be 
made to^ompteheiid.' &c.. having been bom in 1C84: he look his seat in 

jam Irffere. The tense’ in the quotation « adapted to 

>.«■ of the House of Brunswick. 

1 14. tens to be made Great JJnViJin,—m 1707. . 1 „ 

1. ,5. A,-, son. The eldest. Henry, Lord Chancellor, created Baron Apsley 

''^Wn.storiesojsavagefnen.icc. See Part H of Burke's Account of America 

1 a9. before you Utte of death. St. Matt. xvi. .8, St. John vm. 5 ^. 

Heb. ii. 9. Shakspearc, Julius Cxsar, Act ii. Sc. a : ^ 

• 'The valiant never Uste of death but once. 

P. 174 , 1 . 6. cloud the setting of his day, i. c. mnscl. Borrowed from 

lohnson, Vanity of Human Wishes: 

•But few there are whom hours hkc these await, 

Who set unclouded in the gulphs of fate. . .t 11, 

Wiih this eraeeful figure Burke concludes one of the best-kn 

o' 

u,, fpe.ki..g. Thi. .lo,u.r.t efTort of imagm,t,o>. woo d l...e b b 

=0 ]:b-: 

those praises they have not r. |, concerning Lord 

wt:r:rDL.'’o. b‘.d. boc„ ... ..oo..,. 

MrCi::;.•« .f,‘’“r:fb :o;v- 

.o...wba. .d....... 

words have commenced the eonveriation , 
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‘ *' Vow «fpm, my Lord, to be concerned at the judicious apprehension, that 
while you are sapping the foundations of royalty at home, and propagating 
here the dangerous doctrine of resistance, the distance of America may 
secure its inhabitants from your arts, though active ; but I will unfold to yoti 
the gay prospects of futurity. This people, now so innocent and harmless, 
shall dr.aw the sword against their mother country, and bathe its point in 
the blood of their benefactors; this people, now contented with a little, 
shall then refuse to spare what they themselves confess they could not miss; 
and these men, now so honest and so grateful, shall, in return for peace atid 
protection, see their vile agents in the house of Parliament, there to sow tlic 
seeds of sedition, and propagate confusion, perplexity, .and pain. Pe not 
ilispiiilcd, then, at the contemplation of their present happy state; 1 promise 
yon that anarchy, poverty, and death shall, by my care, be carried even 
across the spacious Atlantic, and settle in America itself, (he sure conse* 
ipences of our beloved Wliiggism.” ' Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p. 43. 

i. 18. / choose. Sir, (0 tn(tr, &c. • I think I know America.' wrote Burke 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol, in 1777. ‘ If I do not, my ignorance is incur.ablc. 
because I have spared no pains to understand it. . . . Everything that has 
been done there has arisen from a total misconception of the object.’ 

1 . 19. f;eittr<ilities, which in all other eases, &c. The thought is as ori¬ 
ginal as the expression is striking. 

1 . 27. ilective the burthen of life. To match this elegant Latinism wc 
may quote the final lines of Bowles's Inscription at Knoylc 

' Laetare, et verno jamjam sub lumine, c.arpc, • 

Dum licet, ipse rosas, et fallas tristia vitae.' 

•So " gather its brief rosebuds,” and deceive 
The cares and crosses of humanity.’ 

P. 176 . 1 . 3. comprehending rif<= including. Cp. Fr.y» eomf-rit. 

1 . lo. with a Roman charity. The story of Xanthippe and Cimon, as told 
by Hyginus, w.as universally known by the name of the Roman Charity. It 
.aflorded an effective subject to several artists. Some authors (Plln. Nat. 
Hist. vii. 36, Valerius Maximus v. 47) represent a mother instead of a father 
as the object. Valerius Maximus in another version, and Festus and Solinus, 
agree with Hyginus. 

I. i6, they seemed even to excite your envy. George Grenville had by his 
budget of 1764. practically resigned the whale fishery to America. ‘This,’ 
says Mr. Bancroft, • is the most liberal act of Grenville’s administration, of 
which the merit is not diminished by the fact that American whale fishery 
was superseding the English under every discouragement.’ England and 
Holland had formerly contested the whaling trade. The position of 
America was of course such that when the American fishery was freed from 
its burdens it overwhelmed both. 

I. 19. what in the world is equal to it. At this time Massachusetts alone 
employed 183 vessels, carrying 13.820 tons, in the North, and 120 vessels, 
carrying 14,026 tons, in the South Atlantic fishery. The fishery was at first 
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earxifa on from the shorcj, and then, as wl.alcs became scarce, they were 
piifsuca to their Iiauuts. Hence the advantage of the Americans. Sec an 
interesting article in the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixiii. p. 31S. 

I. 24- Hudsons Z?ay—Henry Hudson. 1607; but discovered by Seb. 
Cabot, 1517. Davis’s Sireighls —Jwlm Davis, 1585. 

1 . 25. we hear that they have f ierced into the offosite region of folar cold. 
It is interesting to be able to trace 10 the eloquent appeal of Bnikc some of 
the most important events in Colonial history. In 1775 ships were appa¬ 
rently for the first time fitted out by English owners for the purjKi c of 
following the track of the Americans in the South Seas. The bounties 
abolished by Grenville were revived in 1776 to favour this new branch of 
adventure: but it was not until 1785 that our navigators discovered the 
haunts of the sperm whale, and attained a success equalling that of the 
Americans. The enterprise of Mr. Endcrby in 17S8 extended the fisheries 
to the Pacific, and in 1820 to Japan. The consequences were a constant 
intercourse with the Spanish Colonies, which had no small share in leading 
them to their independence—the introduction of civiliiation into Polynesia, 
and the foundation of the Aostraliao and Tasmanian Colonics. The whalers 
preceded the missionaries. 

I. 27. froztn Serpent of the south. The Hydrus, or Water-serpent, a 
small constellation far to the south, within the Antarctic Circle. 

1 , 28. FalUand Island. A letter from Pott Egmont, dated 1770. in the 
Grenville Papers, vol. iv. p. 505. gives a dismal account of the Falkland 
Iflands. • Darren of everything oerepi sea-lions and seals. There is not an 
inch of Draddock Down that is not better than the very best of any of these 
islands; there is not a slick so big as the pe'‘ I am writing with on any of 
them. The soil is turf chiefly, and in short is one wild heath wherever you 
turn your eye. . . . We have been ordered off the island by the Spaniards, 
the French having given up their pretensions to their settlements.’ This 
will explain the humour of an allusion in the first scene of Foote’s comedy 
of the ‘Cozeners,’ where Mrs. Fleccc’cm promises an applicant for a place 
the surveyorship of the woods in Falkland’s Island, with the loppings and 

toppings for perquisites. , . . 1 

too remote and romatilie an objtet for the grasp of national ambt- 

lion. The Falkland Islands are about 200 in number, of which East and 
West Falkland were the chief. Discovered at the end of the sixteenth ccii- 
tury. they were no! considered worth occupation. In 1763 the French bui t 
Port Louis on East Falkland; England soon after built Port Egmont on West 
Fa1kland,butabandoned it in 1773. Through the whale-fishery thcyaftcrsvarJi 
attained an unexpected importance. See Lord Stanhope’s History, vol. v. 
p. 176 , 1 . 1. rtin the longitude; i.e. sail south to the South Amciic»n 

coait. 

)« ftxcd hy thtir fitheritt. Cp. Par. Lost, i# 3^5 • 

• When with fierce wiaJi Orion annM 
Hath vex'd the Rcd-Sca coast/ 



NOTES. 




and th^ MtilNvcxcd Bermontlies ’ of Sbikspcare, The Latin cast of ihc phrase 
is noticeable* Cp. Ovid. Met. xi. 434 : 

* Nil illis vetitum est, iTicommendataque lellus 
OiniHS, ct oinne fretunt : coeli quoque nubila vexanL* 

no cliruaU, fee, Virgil, Aen. i. 460 : 

* Quae regio in terns nostri non plena laboris?* 

1 . 7. hardy m/fi/s/ry * bold, adventurous. So Goldsniith ; ^ Bacon, that 
great and hardy genius.' Cp. p. 56,1. 16, ante, 'an hardy attempt/ Burke 
however often used the word in the moderr^ sense = patient of hardship. 

h 33 - as an edioui^ but as a feeble instrument. The inability ot 
European governments even to put down the buccaneers was doubtless present 
to Burke : * What armaments from England, Holland, and France have been 
sent in difTcrviit times to America, whose remains returned without honour 
or advantage, is too clear, and perhaps too invidious a topic to be greatly 
insisted upiUi/ Account of America, vol. ii. p. 1 a. 

r. 177 , 1 . 6. dots not remove the necessity of subduing again. So Milton: 

* who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe.*—Par. Lost, i. 648. 

I. 10. an ormafnent is not a vie/ory, Burke perhaps alludes to the Spanish 
Armada. 

I. 13. Power at$d authority—can never be begged, Cp. First Letter on 
Regicide Peace : ‘ Power, and eminence, and consideration, arc things not to 
be begged. They must be commanded ; and tlicy. who supplicate for iner^ 
from others, can never hope for justice through themselves. What justice 
they are to obtain, as the alms of an enemy, depends upon hii character; 
and that they ought well to know, before they implicitly confide/ 

1 . 26. I do not choose the spirit that has made the country. Cp. First 
Letter^on Regicide Peace; •Nation is a moral essence, not a geographical 
arrangement, or a denomination of the nomcnclator/ 

P. 178 , I. 27. emigrated from you when this part 0/ your character was 
most predominant, *The American freeholders at present arc nearly^ in 
point of condition, what the English Yeomen were of old, when they rendered 
us formidable to all Europe, and our name celebrated throughout the world. 
The former, from many obvious circumstances, are more enthusiastical lovers 
of liberty, than even our Yeomen were/ Burke, Ann. Reg. 1775, p. 14. 
The New England colonics had their origin in the time of the great struggle 
against the Stuarts. 

1 . 33. Liberty inheres in some sensible ohJeeL The Whigs and the popular 
parly indulged in so much vain talk about liberty that such observations 
were to the point. • It inheres in good and steady government, as in its 
substance and vital principle.* Speech on arrival at Bristol, 1774. 

Every nation, See. Burke adopts the weibknown doctrine of Gold* 
smith's • Traveller,* which belongs, however, rather to poetry than to political 
philosophy, though it is borrowed from Montesquieu. ‘The Traveller* 
was published in I7^4« 
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* From art more various are the bicisings sent, 

Wealth, coiiitnerce. honour, liberty, cotitcut; 

Yet these each others' power so strong contest. 

That cither seems <Jc$lructive of the rest. 

Where wealth anJ frecJoni reign, conicntntent fails, 

And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one lov'd blessing prone. 

Conforms and models life to that atone ; 

Each to the fav'rite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain. 

This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain.* 

P 170 I 5 oncUnt «/mp\onu'i(ilih$n Notal'ly tn Rf'fnc* 

cxatnplc always present to Uurke's mind. Read Swift's Discourse on the Con- 
tests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, which, though opi-osuig Uuikcs 
Whieeish doctrine of Party, furnished him with many huils. 

I 10. the abltit pent, and mos/ eloquent tonguei. Pym. Ha^'P 
Seldcn. St. John. &c. See Raleigh's ‘ Prerogative of Parlbm.n.s 

1. 20. that in theory it ought to be so. It is rate vsuh Hurke to cite de 
ductive arguments approvingly. Cp. note to p. l8y, 1 . 10. 

P. 180 , I. 8. fleasing error. Virgil: ^ 

• Indiscreu suis. gratusque parentibus error. 

The • amabilis insania ' of Horace, however, conics neater m meaning. Cp. 

^1. ii. p.42.‘‘he . , . Ti . sort we 

1. 10. some art merely /'o/>w/ar«purely, entirely. * 

may for distinction safe call mixeJly. and the other 

Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Book 1 . c. lo. New England was an aggrega p 

Loe^e/es. the foremost in spirit and popular 

e„u,c... aoJ C.,«cc.icu. New Vo k .wla 

which was a part of Massachusetts, were the others. New xoi 

f,on. New England chiefly from having been 

of land to individuals, instead of charter, to towns, Delaware 

the two lirce protrittary govirnmentt, Pciitisylvami with . 

under Thomas and Richard Penn, and Maryland, 

to Lord DaUimore. There were five royo/C . G g^ 

Vi.oinb and New lersey. See Bancroft, vol. tv. chap. 6. ll was not. i 

'.:r: d!loc...ic .ha. .h. ..olc. .c.o.a.,o„. wee 

passed. See Ann. Keg. 1775 * P- jn-j.i-ni, of the Anti¬ 

'll. 18. Religion, always a frinctfU of energy. The me d 

Slavery war show that this p.inciplc in the American, s. sull m way 
impaired. Addisonian * aversion * is more usual. 

f;om^t^;::;«com,ruetL^ 

"'^‘Tli:r6, i.Ho.hc.,BooUia.c.vih. .The 
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liaih arisen a sect m England, which following still the self same mle of 
I'olicy, seekoih to reform even the French reformation/ Cp. Fourth I.ctier 
on a Regicide Peace, ‘ They have apostatized from their apostasy/ 

1 . 34. ns hrood and gtntrnl as the air. • A$ broad and general a$ the 
casing air/ Macbeth, Act iii. Sc. 4. 

P. 182 , 1 . 10. Oht Gofhick ancesiors. Incorrect, but commonly used, 
even by Hallam. Our ancestors were Low.Dutch. 

1 . 11. such in our day^ U'fn ike Poles. * Poland seems to be a country 
formed to give the most disadvantageous idea of liberty, by the extreme to 
which it is carried, and the injustice with which it is distributed,’ Sec. See 
the rest of this interesting description of the state of afl'airs in Poland, Ann, 
Keg. 176.V 

tvere ihe Poles —imlil 1772. 

I. 17. In no country ... is the Into jo f^tntral <1 study. American authors 
have not insisted on this as a cause, though the history of the Revolution is 
full of proofs of it. ‘The Lawyers of this place (New York),’ writes the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to Conway, in 1765, 'are the authors and conductors 
of the present sedition.’ On the study of the law in the Italian Republics, 
see Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. ch. 9, part 3. On the lawyers in the 
French Assembly, cp. vol. ii. p. 49. 

I. 19. numerous and powerful. * In many of our settlements the lawyers 
have gathered to themselves the greatest part of the wealth of the country.’ 
Fiirop. Settlements in America, vol. h. p. 504. Burke censured as the cause 
of this, the burdening of the colonics with the mass of our common law, a^d 
the old statute law, and their adoption, with very little choice or discretion, 
of a great part of the new statute law. He thought ‘ all that load of matter, 
perhaps so useless at home, without doubt extremely prejudicial in the 
colonics, . . . These infant settlements surely dcm.anded a more simple, clear, 
and determinate legislation, though it were somewhat of a homelier kind.’ 
lliUl. 

I. 37. printing them for their own use. Hiirkc saysnothing of the general 
influence of the printing-press, which was by this time actively at work in 
iltc Colonies. ' The press,’ he writes, in the First Letter on a Regicide Peace, 
• in reality has made every government, in its spirit, almost democratic.’ 

1 . 28. Dlachione's Commentaries. Then a new and popular work. 

I. 32. in Boston they have been enabled, by successful chicane. General 
Gage, in pursuance of the powers given hint by the coercive statutes, had 
prohibited the calling of town meetings after August l, 1774. A town 
meeting was, however, held, and asserted to be legal, not having been called, 
but adjourned over. ‘ By such means,’ said Gage, • you may keep your 
meeting alive these ten years.’ He brought the subject before the new 
Council. ‘It is a point of l.iw,’ said they, ‘and should be referred to the 
Crown lawyers.’ &c. Bancroft, vol. vii. ch. 8. Cp. Ann. Reg. i 775, p. 11. 

1 . 33. successful chicane. Cp. the protest against this and other French 
words in the Ann. Reg. 175S, p. 374. 
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P. 183 . I. 4- vi^llon, and Liarned Friend on the floor. The Miornc) - 
General (Thurlow). 

\. \o. Aheunl uudia in marts. Ovid. Heroid. Ep. xv. 83. The quota¬ 
tion is evidently adopted from Bacon s Essay of Studies. 

1 . 17. snuff Iht approach of tyranny. Sec. The n.ciaphor is from hunting^ 

The phrases arc a reminiscence of Addison, the Campaign. (Cp. p. S5. h a? ) 
•So the stanch hound the trembling deer pursues, 

And smells his footsteps in the tainted dews. 

The tedious track unravelling by degrees : 

But when the scent comes warm in nery breeze, 

Fired at the near approach, he shoots away ^ 

On his full stretch, and bears upon his prey.’ 

1 . J4. Seas roll, and months pass. The student will note the striking effect 

of the zeupma* . • . « • 

1. 27. winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in the,r pounces, 

&c. • Winged ministen of vengeance ’ is a compound of Milton s ‘ ministeii 

of vengeance- (Par. Lost, i. 170). and 'winged messengers (ib^m. 229). 

Co ante P. x:6. ‘Those who wield the thunder of the 6tate. The image 

is borrowed from Urd Chatham's Speech of January 22 1770 ; 'They have 
disarmed the imperial bird, the mimstrum fulmtnis aluem . The army 
is the thunder of the Crown-the ministry have tied up the 
should direct the bolt.’ Burke happily transfers it to the navy. The stu¬ 
dent should compare the beautiful expansion and application of this image by 
Ginning, introduced with exquisite propriety in the speech made within sight 

of Plymouth docks, 1823. / .1 ,t ti.,> 

1 20 a power steps in... 'So far shall thou go and no farther. The 

allu'sion is ^he story of Canute and hi. courtien. then recently populanaed 

'’’'p Tsi. 1.1. I'l Mill. B“> “T- '» 

. Tl,»c ...llojic. b,.«cc,. boJ„. n.»,a. and foW.. -bong .ba, 

,ima, Ul„...a.. a.gnman.., fn.ni.h no a,gun,,,,, of 'h™"''' ' 

Ob.,.,., ion occu,. in .h, Fi... L,.„r on a R,g,c,d, P,.«. M H ba. 
a,,pa,m.l, n,ad, u.. of .h. Ia.„. p...ag, ,n hu account of Fallacc. of 

Gc,„,aliz.tio^/ „b,cation, imply. 

■ off « tr,/c-..d.cl,c. lim... Thc.c a.c well k„o»n Scptu.al 

c.p;c»iom. Sec not. to p. ga. 1 . to. • Tcnpo.ibu. .ci.c’ .. a co,nn,on 

Fee peu,in South Amcica. Tbc nccmsi.y of 

tefonnin the Spani.h Colonial .y.tcm wa. by thi. 

monopoly of Cadiz ™ zboliihcd, and a great .t,mulu. wa. Ihu. gm.o 

COW,7,on. ^c. Bu.Vc gcncali.m from two 
ball' "..ance but the weal.,.,., of Spain and Tu.kcy wa. then fa. Ic 

^ Horace, Oics !• 
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apparent than no^, The Czar Is as well obeyed on the Pacific shore as 
on the Baltic, and English govenunent is as strong oa the Ganges as on the 
Thames* 

1 . 20. grown xvUh (hi growth. &c. Cp. p. 118, 1 . 34. 

1. 27. causa which produce i( —i. e. produce the excess, not the spirit* 

I. 32. held in trust. Cp. note to p. 52, I. 27. 

P. 185 , 1 . 5. wi/h all its irnpcr/ecuons on its head. Hainlct, Act i* 

Sc. 5. 

P. 180 , 1 . 6, Obedience is what mnhes Government^ Cp. note to p. 39, 

1.5. 

P. 187 , 1. JO. Sir, if I xvere capable, See. This perhaps indicates that 
the Speaker exhibited an appearance of weariness or inattention, on Burke's 
proposal to ‘go patiently round and round the subject.’ 

P. 188 , 1 . 3. It is radical in its principle. ’ The objects which I proposed 
were radical, systematic economy,’ &c. Letter to Mr. Harford, April 4, 
1780. It was Burke who brought the term into parliamentary if not into 
general use—not Pitt, as commonly asserted: cp. Fischcl, English Const., 
P- 55 >- 

1 . 3J. The people would oetupy without grants. See Bancroft, ch. xriit. 
and xxvii. ‘But the prohibition only set apart the Great Valley as the 
sanctuary of the unhappy, the adventurous and the free; of those whont en* 
terprise, or curiosity, or disgust at the forms of life in the old plantations, 
raised above royal edicts. . . , The boundless West became the poor man’s 
City of Refuge,’ &c. Vol. vi. p. 33, where see note. ^ 

1 . 28. Already they have topped the Apalachian mountains —better known 
as the Alleghanics, the western frontier of the British settlements. The 
germ of the description which follows is in the Annual Register, vol. i. p. 2. 
Burke doubtless remembered with sonte vividness a passage on wliich he had 
bestowed much pains. 

1. 30. an immense plain — a square of five hundred miVes; the other 
boundaries being the Mississippi and the lakes. 

. 14 * Nordes of English Tartars. T his idea seems to have been sug¬ 
gested by the history of the Buccaneers of St. Domingo, • a considerable 
number of men transformed by necessity into downright savages,’an account 
of whom, from the pen of Burke, is to be found in the Annual Register for 

1761. ^ 

P. 180 , 1 . 7. Enertase and Multiply. Burke quotes from Milton, Par. 
Lost. X. 730. Authorised Version, ‘Be fruitful and multiply;’ Vulgate 
(used by Milton), 'Crcscite et multiplicamini.’ 

1 . 9. wAicA God by an e.^press Charter, &c. Cp. More’s Utopia (Bp. 
Burnet s translation). Book ii; ‘ They account it a very just cause of war for 
a nation to hinder others from possessing a part of the soil of which they 
make no use, but which is sullcrcd to lie idle and uncultivated; since every 
man has, by the law of mature, a right to such a waste portion of the earth 
as IS necessary for his subsistence.’ 
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1 . lO. given to the ehihirtn oj mtn. Pi. cxv. l6. TMs is one of the »a'e 
instance* m which liutke cnij^lo>» the argument* of what he callcJ the 
•inclaphysicar school. He evidently haJ iu mmd Locke, of Civil Govern¬ 
ment, Book ii. ch. V. The phrase i* u*ed in the Letter to a Bristol firm. 
May 3, 1778. BUckstone similarly deduces the rights of properly from 
the ‘domiuion over all the earth.’ «Scc., conferred upon mankind at the 
creation. • This i* the only true and solid foundation of man’s doiuimon 
over external things, whatever airy metaphysical notions may have been 
*urtcd by fanciful writers on this subject.’ Cp. the expression • charter of 

nature/ p. 196. 

1 . 25. a mort taJt. Because the s)slcm of commercial fcstnction 
was well estabUshed. 

P. 100 , 1 , 5. bfggar iu tubjtcU into iuhrtuiiion, Cp. p. 5 * 1 . aS, and 

note. .. 

L 12. Spoliatis arma iupfrsunt. Jueenal, Sal. viii. 124. The phrase 

seems also to have stuck ii\ the memory of Hallam. ‘Arms, uy% the poet, 
remain to the plundered,’he write* in chapter xviii. of the Constitutional 
History. ' Let nations doivent jouir dc cetlc indi.|*endancc qu on peut leur 
arrachcr un moment, niai* qu’clle* finisient toujour* par tcconqucnr: sfoJiciUi 
arma tuperwnt: Chateaubriand. Dc la Monarchic scion la Chatlc, ch. xlvs. 
l» ^ 9 * youT ^pach would hetrey you. Si. Matt. xxvi. 

1. 20. argue anotker EnglUhtnan into itavery. Cp. p. 15 S* '• 

1 . 33. to iubititute the Roman Catholic, at a penally. Why should Burke 
ftltodufcC this, which seem* mere redundance? He cast* an oblique glai.ee 
at Ireland, and • couatetchangc* ’ the unjust penal law* which were ihcic in 

force. , , . 

1. 35. ^n^bi^ilion and dragooning—MMdms measures 

Spain to reduce the Netherlands, in the sixteenth century, and by Louis .\l>. 
in the next, to conquer the HuguenoU. - ■ .1 

L 30. burn their booit of euriout tcience. Act* xix. I 3. Cp., m '« 
pathetic Defence of Strafford, * It will be wisdom for yourselves and your 
posterity to cast into the fire these bloody and mysterious voluiiici of con- 
Itructive and arbitrary treason, at the primitive Christian* did their ^oks o 
curious arts, and betake youiteUei to the plain letter of the law and 

•tatutc,' See. 

F. 101 . 1 . 3 . mer# chargeable—I.e. more expensive, 

I. 9. any opinion o/it^io elliptical expression, still in use-equivalent to 
•any favourable opinion of it.' Cp. the expression 'to have no idea of a 
thingi* I.e. to disapprove it (found in I’ilt’i speeches). 

\. both then pleasing laths. A masterly stroke. Cp. p. 155 . 

1 . 18. a meature to which other people have had recourse. See Anstop 1. 
Ran. 37, from which it appears that the slave* who had ditnnguished 
themselves at the battle of Arginusae, were presented with their fte^om. 
Flutatch say* that Cleomeoe* armed 3,000 Helot* to oppose the N ace onian 
Leucaspedae, in hi* war with that people and the Acliaeau*. Accor mg to 
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pAUfrinias, the Helots were present at the I ilt!c of hTarathon. Among 
the Romans, as Virgil (Acn. ix. 547) tells us, it was highly criminal for 
slaves to enter the army of their masters, but in the Hannibalian War, after 
the battle of Cannae, 8,000 of them were armed, and by their valour in 
subsequent actions, earned their liberty. See Livy, Book xxiv, 

1 . at. 67 avr$ as ikesf. See. Burke, in his Account of the Settlements in 
America, was the first to point out that on Knghsli soil there were slaves 
enduring *a slavery more complete, and attended with far worse circum* 
stances, than what any people in their condition sutler in any part of the 
world, or have sutfered in any period of time/ The passage is quoted 
in Dr. Ogden's Sermon against Oppression. 

dull as all mfn are from slavery. It was sliowu by Adam Smith 
that slave labour Nvas so much dearer than free labour that none but the 
most lucrative trades could bear the loss it involved. 

P. 102 , 1 . 2. ye gods, annihilaee but space and it me, &c. This piece of 
fustian is taken from Martinus Scriblcrus, of the Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
where it is cited without name. It is said to come from one of Drydeu's plays. 
Cp. the humorous paper in the Ann. Reg, 1761, p. 107, in which, alluding 
to the • stage-coaches, machines, flys, and post-chaises,* which were plying 
about this time in great numbers on (he improved turnpike-roads, the author 
says, ‘ The lover now can almost literally annihilau time and sfcce, and be 
with his mistress, before she dreams of his arrival.’ 

1 . 27, Tfuthod 0/ drawing up an indictment, Cp. voL ii. p. 

(Quidquid multis peccatur inultuni.) 

h 29, Sir Edivard Coke—Sir IV, Rawleigh, See lIowcH’s State Trials, 
vol. ii. p. 7. $q. (Protiounce Cooke. Sinnlarly, • Bo)ii»gbrokc * should be 
pronounced DuHingbrooi. Both names indeed were at one time spelt in 
this way.) 

I. 33. same title that I am —i. c. that of popular election as a repre¬ 
sentative. 

P. 103 . 1 . 3. tny idea 0/ an Empire. Cp. sup. p. 156, With the exten¬ 
sion of the Colonics, this * idea' of Burke’s has acquired a new significance. 

P. 104 , I. 8. as often decided against the superior, See. Cp. ante, 
pp. 6. 7. 

1 . 12. rights which, in their exercise, See, Cp. note to p. 153, 1 . 8. 

P. 105 , 1 . 4. these juridical idea^, Cp. note, p. 266, ante. 

1 . 15. for my /i/e —if my life depended on the clVorl. A vulgarism, now 
nearly obsolete. So Shakspeare often uses the phrase * for my heart.’ 

P. 100 , 1 . 4. Sir, I think you must perceive. It is difhenit to select any 
passage in this oration for special notice in point of style: but no one can 
fail to be struck with fresh admiration at the method of this paragraph, in 
which the • right of Taxation’ is excluded from the discussion. The delicate 
irony with which the theorists are passed over gives place, by way of a 
surprising antithesis (‘right to render your people miserable'—‘interest to 
uukc tiicui liappy to the earnest remonstraucc with which the passage 
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condud« The continuous irony of the first jcrl of the raraijrirh seems 
to contribute to rather than detract fron. the general elevation ol treatment. 

I. 6 . Some genllemtn startle—intransitive. CUssicat. Cp. Addison s Cato. 

Act iii. SCa a : .at 

'niy frightctl thoughts tun back. 

And liarile into Madness at the Sound/ 

Young, Satire on Women: 

•How will a miser nartle. to be told^ 

Of such a wonder al insolvent goldf 
1 . 7. ,V r-s /«s than mthing. Isaiah 17. ‘I-' matters of State, a 

constitutional competence to act. is. in many cases, the smallest part ol 

the Question.’ Fint Letter on a Regicide Peace. , • • c 

l.^. deep queuiom . . . great names, high and reverend avlhomUes. &c. 

‘As to the right of taxation, the gentlemen who opposed it produced many 
learned authorities from Uckc. Selden, Harrington, and Puflendorf, shewmg 
that the very foundation and ultimate point in view of all government, is the 
good of society.’ &c. Annual Register. 1766. ‘These arguments were 
answered with great force of reason, and knowledge of the 
the other side.’ Ibid. The whole of this able summary, which is from the 

pen of Burke, is also to be read In the Parliamentary 

^ tniliiale againsl. The proper construction; though Burke aUo uses 
the modern ‘ militate with.’ {Not m Johnson.) ^ 

L the great Serbonian bog. See. Par. Lost, n. f 92 . 
flescended prwipiecs on which vulgar mortals ircmb-c to look; P*«' 

niarshes like the ^rrtomo. 60^. where arn.Us .hole : 

The Idler. No. 49. Cp. ‘the Setbonian bog of this base oligarchy, vol. ii. 

0. 7 Xi» See Hefodoluj, iii. 5 * , ,, 

P. 107 , 6- 0/ tny tiiU ., .lost of my ^ 

been a poor compensation that we had triumphed in a dispute, whilst 

an Empire.’ Letter to SlicrifTs of Bristol. 

‘What were defeat, when victory must appall 

Shelley, Hellas. 

f “ sf/s;rr;r'7“r ..2 ss... 

to a ^esiion which is fully discussed in vol. ii. p. 23. whore Bu.kc takes 

"'irz-:.s. ..»o .ho.,.,.,- •... 

^'''i^ 7 l\hTgi*^rai character. See. The doctrine was then novel. In 

currency it due to the French philosophers. 

P. 198 , I. 19. a gentleman of real moderatton. h r, 1 

p! 109 . 1 . .8. tL pamphlet from .hUh he seems to have berrmved by 

Dean Tucker, see note to p. 140, ante. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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I. 20. without idolizing them. ‘ His (Grenville’s) idol, the Act of Naviga* 
tion/ p. 124. 

!• 34 * radical cause. See note to p. 1S8, I. 3 * 

P. 200, I. 18. will go further . . .fact and rca%on. For the fact alluded 
to, sec p. 142, and for the rtaezn. p. 115, ante. 

P. 201 . 1 . 19. consult the genius, Sio. Chatham was fond of‘consulting 
the genius of the English constitutiun.' Notice the method of the para* 
gf.tpli. 

1 . 34. roots of OUT primitive constitution. From which the representation 
of the Commons naturally sprang. Burke Is correct, and in his time such a 
view implied some originality. 

P. 202 . I. 3. gttve us at least, &c., i. e. the liberties secured by Magna 
Charla gave the people at once some weight and consequence in the state, 
and this weight and consequence were felt in Parliament when the people 
attained distinct representation. 

I. 9. your standard could never be advanced an inch beyond yotir privi¬ 
leges; i. e. the privileges of the Pale. See Hallam’s Const. Hist., eh. 

xviii. 

1 . 11. Sir John Davies. ‘Discoverie of the true Causes why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued until the beginning of his Majestic’s happy reign.’ 
4to., 1612. Davies was in this year made Speaker of the first Irish House of 
Commons. He was afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England. He is still 
remembered as the author of a curious metaphysical poem on the Kh* 
mortality of the Soul, and as a legal reporter. 

I. 32. strength and ornament. The most indulgent critic will complain 
that this is carrying the argument too far. 

I. 33. formally taxed her. Queen Elizabeth attempted to tax the Irish 
landowners by an Order in Council, which was resisted. On the question 
of the competency of the Parliament of England to tax Ireland, see Uie last 
pages of Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

P. 303 , 1 . 14. tiiy next example is IVales, ‘ Perhaps it is not gener¬ 
ally known that Wales was once the Ireland of the English Government.’ 
O’Connell, Speech at Wateiford, August 30, 1826. He applies to Ireland, 
with much ingenuity, all that Burke here says of Wales. O’Connell also 
quoted this part of the Speech at length in hts Speech at the Association, 
February a. 1827. The ‘strange heterogeneous monster, something between 
hostility and government,' he marked as ‘ an epitome of Irish history^l love 
to repeat it.’ 

I. 20. pul into the hands of Lords Marchers. Sec Scott’s'The Betrothed,' 
and the Appendix to Pennant’s Tour in Wales. The conquest of Wales by 
ordinary military operations having been found impossible, the kings of Eng¬ 
land granted to these lords * such lands as they could win from the Welshmen.’ 
The first conquests were made in the neighbourhood of the great frontier 
towns; and the lords were ‘suiTcred to take upon them such prerogative and 
authority as were fit for the quiet government of the country.’ No actual 
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recof Js of these grants remain, as the writs from the King’s Courts dnl not nm 
into Wales, nor were there any shenfTs to execute such wr.ts. I he towns ot 
Wales grew up around the castles of the Lords Marchers. They executed the 
EiiKlish laws, for the most part, within their lordships; but where the ancieti 
laws of the land were sufliciently ascertained, they seem to a certain extent 
to have respected them : there being in many lordships separate Courts for the 
Welsh and English. The text must not be understood to imply that the 
governments by Lords Marchers was established by Edward I On the 
contrary, after Edward II was made rrince of Wales, no more Lordship 
Marchers were created, and no Lord Marcher could claim any liberty o 
prerogative more than they had before, wiUiout a grant. These lordships 
were held of the King in chief, and not of the pnncipahfy of \N ales. 

1 . 55. tecondary. Lat. lecundariui, a deputy, alluding to the delegation 

of the supreme power to him during a state of war. 

P 204 . I. acts 0/ ftnal regulation. In addition to those 

specified by Burke, no Welshman might he a burgess, or purchase arty land 
iiVatown.a Henry IV.c. laandao. No Welshman was to have any castle 
or fortress, save such at was in the time of Edward I. except bishops and 

tcniporal lords. _ • 

P 205 , 1 . IS- day-Uar^arhtn in their hearts. a 9 ’ 

image is forced ; but we forget the discordance in the admirable quotation 

which follows. .... •- ..a, 

1 . 18. wnul (ilia nauds, See. Hor. Odes, Lib. I. xii. a?- 

1. aa. ihewen—K\\c third person plural of‘shew. ,k- 

®P. 206 , 1 . 26. What did Parliament. &c. Notice the method of 

weightier if hc^were not obliged to abandon it when confronted with 

ques.ion * llow can America In: represented m a BrUish 

P 208 , I. la- O/'/oswi/ natura. Juv. x, 152. ® j. 

quM.r.. m hi. c",uc„. .p^cch on .ho Ro.n.n C.hohc Dn.lnln, Kc 

moval BUI, March l6, 1821. , . . 

1 18 arm , • • not ihoritntd, Uaiah hx. 1. 

I 28* RepubUck 0/ Plato . . . Utopia of Mart ' j 

Ofca-irt of Harrington. Adam Smith and many others class the Utopia and 
t^c Ocel ogetlfcr a. idle schemes. Nothing, however, can be more con- 
Irary than the spirit of the work* of Plato and More on 
Harrington on the other. Mote's work is pervaded by G«'k .dca^ 

Plato’s Republic, was intended to form a bright artificial „ 

of exhibig more clearly by contrast the dark 'nd^J 

realities. Beyond this, both works contain much sound sense arid many 

practical suggestions. The ■ Utopia/ ’?o'Lna^ U quitTk different 

"it'*!* r<i)mple°e.'p™^lticai scheme of what 
gove^rnment/ constructed as if human beings were so many 
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the luinian soul some common machine t the work of an ingenious but 
ujiirnaginalivc man, who knew too much of history, and too little of the 
nature of nten. 

h 30. amt the rude fivahi, See. Comus, 1 . 633, slightly misquoted. 

P. 209 , 1 . t 8 . t€m[U of Hrithh concord. A grand and appropriate 
image. There is an allusion to the Temple of Concord at Rome, so cclc* 
brated in the story of the Conspiracy of Catiline. Cp. p. 231# * The sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith.’ 

P. 210 , 1 . 9. lUt unto the St. Matt. xxii. 39. 

!. iC. hy lack whereof . . . within (he same. These words were, by an 
amendment which was carried, omitted in the motion. 

1 , ai. Is this description, See. A paragraph in Burke's best style. The 
copiousness of thought and the economy of words arc equally remarkable, 
and both contribute to the general effect of weight and perspicuity. 

!. 26. Non incus hie sermo, See. Hor. Serm. ii. 2 . 3. 

1 . 28, homehred sense^ ‘The 'squire • •. had some homebred sense.* Third 
Letter on Regicide Peace. 

1 . tl. touch lui/h a tool the stones:. See. Exodus xx, 25. 

%* ♦ ♦ 

b 33 ‘ t’iofa/e .. « ing’enuous n/iJ nohle rou£;hness. A curious reminiscence 
of a passage in Juvenal. See Sat. iii. 20. 

P. 211 , 1 . I. ffni/y 0/tampering. Absolutely used, in the old and classical 
sense, not noticed in Johnson = • variis remediorum gcncribus curam morbi 
tent.arc,* (Bailey.) So in the pamphlet on the State of llie Nation tl^ 
•injudicious tampering' of the ministers at one time, is contrasted with llicir 
supine negligence at another. 

1 . 5. net to he wise beyond what was written, rd (if) uvip S yiypanroi 
<Ppoyur. St. P.tul, I Ep, to Cor. iv. 6. Whether Burke is the author of this 
elegant mistranslation, which has now become a classical phrase, or whether 
he adopted it from some English divine, 1 cannot say. The authorized 
translation seems to be correct, though Professor Scholcficld supports that 
given by Burke. • That he is resolved not to be wise beyond 
what is written" in the legislative record and practice.* App. from New 
to Old Whigs, 

1 . 6. form of sound words. • Religiously adheres to ‘•the form of sound 
words."' App. from New to Old Whigs. (St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 13.) 

P. 213 , 1 . 2. Those who hove been pleased. Alluding to Grenville. See 
p. 128. 

P. 215 , 1 . 17. passions of the misguided people. Public opinion in Eng^ 
land was certainly in favour of American taxation. The c.xtcnl in which the 
English people were over^vhelmcd with taxes, and the difEculty of devising 
new ones, should not be forgotten. 

1. 27. this states statement, the sense which the word properly bears iis 
the phrase • state of the case.' 

I. 34. ofi that solid basis. Cp. p. 152, •on this solid basis tix your 
machines.' 
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P. 220, 1 . 8. and lo frox-idi/or . . . ^udgit in the xame Thc« worJs 
were also, by an amcnamei.t which was carticd. oni.tlcd m ihc motion. 

P 22M .6. ^ no, from ro &c. Ing-ij ly 

brought in to vindicate the middle line taken by the Rockingham 

"TiiZ. 3. nuVote /o &c. Arnold says of Popery, that men 

.judge it naturally from the tendency of its most offensive 

posing that all men will carry their principles into pf-'Cticc. and g ^ 

Ihc checks and palliatives which in actual life neutralise their virulence. 

Chr JL duty of conceding the Roman Catholic Clainis. Macaulay mure 

than once refers to this variation between theory and J 

length in the Essay on HaUam's Constitutional History. There ‘ ^ 

ablf passage much to the same effect at the close of Jeremy Taylor s second 

sermon on the ‘ Miracles of the Divine Mercy ^ ^ 

111 We give and taU^^e renut some righn, U b 

p.ic!?.y iLi >hM i. i. no. by deeiJinR .he .oh. bn. 

difference, that peace can be restored .nd just 

1, i6* As ive must give nivayt S^c, lO enttr i ny i 

analogy refer to vol. li. p- 7°- , cn^ctator. No. l C 2 : 

I. ... 2-*,pu.ch... po,d.pn,ch,.^mon.y. So , J;,. 

•Sho,. I.boo,. o, daog... 0.0 bn. o “'.f '“S.'^i^inVo, . 

.ory,- .SC. Cp. Europ. Sc.. ... Amcco vo .... p. .97 • , 

he fPcuiO duposcj of fall laoJ o * ^ 

s;;s 13.U 

in profit, and the sale of a few wretched ^ 

people to barter away the most ^ 66: 

L aa • a ereni home ii apt lo malt tiavts haughty. J«'«" • 

Maxima quacque domus servis cst plena sui<tbis. 

i 07. ilo, f:. .r ui: 

J. 3 .V what we are lo lost i. e. ^ p„se. 

&" n«vci:;o ...c p..u.c cbcb.' s.. 

1 . , 0 . U.l.ci .'<.<!/■ <1« 'li „y a,. „o.n..l 

Jacobinism. Burke poinu out that the large masses o p P 

ramparu which protect the smaller ones. plcaunt 

1. 31 . promoted the union o/tht whole. .. . f ^ separate Imb 

state of things reversed, and to approve the abolition P 

legislature. . This well-known saying seems 

P.22-i.l.a5. f He was attacked by 

W have bad its origin from an anecdote of Murctus. 
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fickncss when on a journey, and two physicians, who attended him, sup¬ 
posing him some obscure person, agreed to use a novel remedy, with the 
remark, • Faciarnus periculum in anirna vili.’ Murclus tranquilly asked, 
•Vilem animam appcllas, pro qua Christus non dedignatus cst niori? 
(Menagiana, 3rd cd. p. 129.) 

1 . 29. /n/al in (he end to our Comtitution, Burke apprehends that the 
taxation of the mother country, following such an example, might escape 
the direct control of Parliament. 

P. 225 , 1 . 8. bach door of (he Constitution —i. e, through a Select Com* 
mittec. 

P. 227 , I. II. A Treasury Extent—a writ of Commission for valuing 
lands to satisfy a Crown debt. 

P. 228 , I. 19. full of hazard —• periculosae plenum opus aleac/ Her. Lib. 
ii« Carm. 1. 

P. 220 , 1 , 8 . richest mine ^ See. Mr. Hallam, comparing the grants of revenue 
before and after the Revolution, says: *The supplies meted out with nig¬ 
gardly caution by former parliaments to sovereigns whom they could not 
trust, have flowed with redundant profuseness, when they could judge of 
their necessity, and direct their application.’ Const. Hist, eh, xv. 

1 . X4. Poutti luditur area. Juvcmal 1. 90. 

I. 15, time of r/oy »or history. Used from the lime of Shakspeare in more 
than one metaphorical sense. 

I. 29. s/oc^ = capital. 

I. 32. voluntary floxa of heaptd^up luxuriance. MIc that will milk ^1$ • 
Cattle, must feed them well; and it encourages men to gather and lay up 
when they have law to hold by what they have.* N. Bacon (Henry VllI)* 
So Lord Brooke, Treatise of Monarchic, sect. x.: 

^ Rich both in people’s treasures and their loves; 

What Midas wish, what dreams of Alchimy 
Can with these tnic crown-mines compared be?’ 

Burke’s mct,iphor is borrowed Jroin the wine-press. The ^ mustum sponte 
defluens antequam calcentur uvac' was highly valued by the ancients, and 
1$ still prized in some varieties of modern wine. ‘Among the many excel¬ 
lent parts of this speech, 1 find you have got many proselytes by so cleverly 
showing that the way to gel most revenue, is to let it come freely from 
them.’ Duke of Richmond to Burke, June 16, 1775 * 

P. 230 , 1 . 16. Ease would retracts &:c. It should be •recant.’ Par. Lo$t| 
iv. 96. Quoted by Mr. Gladstone from Burke, April 12, 18CC, 

1 . 30. immense, ever-growing, eternal Debt. • The debt immense of endless 
gratitude.’ P.rr. Lost, iv. 53. 

I. 32. return in loan . , . iahen in imposition. See note to p. 103, 1 , 23, 

P. 231 , 1 . I r. enemies that we^are most likely to hove. France and Spain» 
then usually allied against England. The interests of France in the West 
Indies were at this time great and increasing. 

1 . 15 * For that service, for all service, £cc« No passage affords a more 
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curioui illustration of the manner in which Burke in his more impassioned 
appeals, refunds his • rich thievery' of the Bible and the English pools. T he 
fcnurkabic independence of Burke's usual style makes the contrast striking. 
The concluding sentence is a rcnrinisccncc of Virg. Acn. vi. 736, &c.: 

* The active mind. iufus'J thro all the space, 

Unim and mingles with the mlghiy mnss." 

Dryden's transl. 11 . 9S4. 9 ^ 5 * 

Burke evidently borrowed this use of it from Bacon. Adv. of Learning, xxm. 
47, where it is applied to government in general: ' We see. all governments 

are obicuie and invisible; 


Totamquc infysa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, ct magno sc corporc miscct. 

Such is the description of governments.' South uses it m the same way: 
‘The spirit which animates and acts the universe, is the spirit of 
rnent.' (Sermon on the Episcopal Function.) Shakespeare and i^he Bible 
supply most of the other phrases in the passage. * My trust is in h«. &c.. 
Psalms. ‘ Light as air. strong.' &c.. Othello. ‘ Grapple to yon Hamlet &c. 

• No force under heaven will be of power to tear you.' &c-.St. Paul. * Chosen 
race ’ Tate and Brady. ‘ Turn their faces toward you,* 1 Kings ix.44. 5 5 
vi.io. ‘Perfect obedience;' ‘mysterious whole.'Pope. Cp.notc to p. 177,1. 30 . 

1 . as. your government one thing, and their privileges anoth.r . . . the 
cement it gone. See. Cp. the passage in Erskinc's speech for Stockdalc; 
•Vour govcrnmctit—having no root in consent or alTeciion. no foundaiion m 
similarity of interests, nor support from any one principle which cements men 
together in society, could only be upheld by alternate stratagem and force 
1 33. multiply . . . ardently love liberty. Notice this masterly reference 

to previous argumcnli. 

F. 232 J. Hv must still * ••tiir»cvcf. . .. • 

1 la Do not entertain so ueai an imagination -thought. 

■ Nobody was so unacquainted with the world as to critcriam so puerile an 

imagination.' Ann. Reg. l" 63 * P- 40 - .f.i,,. 

I.^ 3 . registers .. . bends. See. Alluding to the official routine of the 

'^7‘|4'''‘Ss. The term ‘cockef designate, primarily the custom-house 
«al,ai?d secondarily the sealed parchment delivered by the officer to the mer¬ 
chant ai warrant that the goods have been customed. 

I. 19. these things. See. The gcniil ammaHoo of this skilful appeal 

Tax Act. The Land Tax was formerly a much j"*- 
portant item in the Revenue than now: It used to * 

ZrS of the whole, but it now yield, about * 
fluctuated, in peace being auessed at two or three shillings, m war. 
s.,.» in i7q 8 it was made permanent at four shillings m the pound. 

J MulTllill • The people of England, jealous on all subject, which 
ccIalMo ifberty. luve cxcecded.on the subject of the army, their usual caution. 
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They have in the preamble of their annual Mutiny Bill claimed their birth¬ 
right; tiicy recite part of the Declaration of Right, “that standing armies 
and martial law in j>eacc, without the consent of Parliament, are illegal”; 
and having stated the simplicity and purity of their ancient constitution, and 
having set forth a great principle of Magna Charta, they admit a partial and 
temporary repeal of it; they admit an army and a law for its regulation, but 
they limit the number of the former, and the duration of both ; confining all 
the troops themselves, the law that regulates, and the power that com¬ 
mands them, to oiuyear. Thus is the army of England rendered a P.arlia- 
mentary army; the constitutional ascendancy of the subject over the soldier 
preserved; the military rendered effectually subordinate to the civil magis¬ 
trate; the government of the sword controlled in its exercise, because 
limited in its duration; and the King entrusted with the command of the 
army during good behaviour only.’ Grattan, • Observations on the flrlshl 
Mutiny Bill,' 1781. 

I- 33 * ifiey have in $ueh a glorious ins/ilulion. The 

Conservative commonplace, a ftnie in the country, usually attributed to 
Canning, was borrowed by him in his Speech at Liverpool, March iS, 1820, 
from Burke : ‘ Those who have the greatest stake in the country,* Speech on 
Fox’s Bill for the Repeal of the Marriage Act, 17S1 (among the fragments). 

P. 233 , 1 . 4. profane herd. The * profanuin vulgus ’ of Horace. 

I. 5. MO place —I. e. no right. 

1 . 12. all in all. St. Paul, i Cor. xv. a 3 . 


Magnanimity in politics, &c. • It is a true saying, and has often Oten 

repeated, that a very moderate share of human wisdom is sufTicicnt for the 
guidance of human affairs. But there is another truth, equally indisputable, 
which is, that a man who aspires to govern mankind ought to bring to the 
task generous sentiments, compassionate sympathies, and noble and elevated 
thoughts. Lord Palmerston, Debate on the Claims against Greece. 1850 
I. 15. Sur>um eordal Tlie canticle of the Church. ‘Lift up your hearts* 
Cp. Gordon, Discourses on Tacitus. Disc, iv; ‘ Great souls are always sincere. 
... Good sense and greatness of mind arc always found together, and justice 

^ __ ^ ^ are full of lofty appeals in this 

strain. But if we make ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty; if 

on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our minds to the compass of 
their object: be well assured, that everything about us will dwindle by 
degrees, until at length our concerns are shrunk to the dimensions of our 
minds Speech on Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. Cp. Mr. Gladstone. Speech on 
Irish Church, March i, 1869: ‘ Every man who proiM^s to the discussion 
IS under the most solemn obligation to raise the level of bis vision, and to 
expand its scope in proportion to the greatness of the object.* 

1 . ao. this high calling. St. Paul, PhU. uL 14. 
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ENGLISH 

DICTIONARIES 

CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. IlyW.W. 

Skeat. New Edilion, rc-writtcn throughout and arranged alpha¬ 
betically. 5S. 6d. 

STUDENT’S DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By 

11 . SwtET. 83. 6d. net. 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MIDDLE ENGLISH, 

from 1150-1580. For use as glossary to Clarendon Press Specimens of 
English Literature, &c. By A. L. Mayiiew and W. W. Skeat. 7s. 6cl. 

GRAMMAR AND PHONETICS 

THE KING'S ENGLISH. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 

Second Edition. 53. net. 

SENTENCE ANALYSIS. By one of the authors of The 

Kmg's English, is. 6d. 

\\^ITING OF ENGLISH. By Piiii-ip J. Hartog, with 

the assistance of Mrs. A. H. Lanodo.s'. Second Edilion. as. 6d. 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS OF ENGLISH 

PROSE. By D. JoMfcs. as. — 

SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. By H. Sweet. 2s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF PHONETICS. By H, Sweet. Third 

Edition revised. $5.6d. 

PRIMER OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. By II. Sweet. 

Second Edition^ revised. 3s. 6d. 

CHART OF ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS. Witli 

kcyT>vo 73 ^^n<l notes, by 4d. net. 

DR. SWEET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMARS 

PRIMER OF HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Including history of English phonology, accidence, composition, and 
derivation, with specimens of Old, Middle, and Modem English, as. 

SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 4s.6d. 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Logical and Historical. 

Second Edition. Part 1 : Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence, 
tos. 6d. Part II: Syntax, 33. 6<L 
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ANGLO-SAXON AND MIDDLE 

ENGLISH 

DR. SWEET’S PRIMERS & READERS 

FIRST STEPS IN ANGLO-SAXON. Containing25 pages 

of gr.nmmar, 43 of Tcxl, and 40 of Notes, as. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With grammar, notes, and 

glossary. Eiglith Edition, revised. 2S.6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON READER. Prose and Verse, with gram- 

m-tr, metre, notes, and glossary. Seventh Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and partly rc-written. 9s. 6d. 

SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER, Archaic and Dia- 

icetaL 4s. 6(i. 

ANGLO-SAXON READING PRIMERS. Being Sup- 

plemcnts to the ytn^lo-Saxon Readers. With glossaries. Se^nd 
Edition. Vol. 1 . Selected Homilies of iElfric. Vol. 11 . Extracts from 
Alfred’s Orosius. as. each. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts from 

Clianccr, with gmmmar and glossary. Second Edition, as. 6d. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts with 

grammar, notes, and glossary. Second Edition, revised, as. 6d. 

PRIMEROF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 

revised, is. 6d. 

PRIMER OF CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ETYMO¬ 

LOGY. as. 

_ >- r'’ . \>( 

BOOK FOR THE BEGINNER IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

Grammar selections, and glossary. By J. Earle. Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout, as. 6d. ’ 

For Annotated Editions of Texts of this period see Complete Catalogue, 

post free. 
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EARLY ENGLISH 


DR. SKEAT’S EDITIONS 

CHAUCER; Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonne Prestos Tale, 

R. Morris's edition, rc•edited, as. 6d. Separately, Ptvh^Uy is. 

Man of Lawes Talc, Pardoncrcs Tale, Second Nonnes 

Talc, Chanouns Yeroannes Talc. New Edition, revised. 4s. 6d. 

Prioresses Talc, Sir Thopas, Monkes Tale, Clcrkes Tale, 

Squicrcs Tale. Scvcntli Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Hous of Fame. 2s. 

Legend of Good Women. 6s. 

Minor Poems. Second Edition, enlarged. los. 6d. 

, ^ Complete Works. From 3s. 6d. 

LANGLAND: Piers the Plowman. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
LAY OF HAVELOK THE DANE. 4s. 6d. 

PIERCE THE PLOUGHMAN’S CREDE. 2s. 
PROVERBS OF ALFRED. 2s. 6d. 

TALE OF GAMELYN. Second Edition, is. 6d. 
WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

and Song of Solomon. 3s. 6d4 

New Testament. 6s. 


DREAM OF THE ROOD. Edited by A. S. Cook. 3s. 6d. 
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v6uNYAN: Pil grim’s Progress, Grace Abounding, nnd Im- 
prisoninenL By E. Venables. With ponrait. Second Edition, 
revised by M. Peacock. 3s. 6d. 


Holy War and the Heavenly Footman. By M. Peacock. 
/ 33. 6d. 

.^LARENDON: History of the Rebellion, Book VI. By 

T. Arnold. Second Edition. 5s. 

\_yl 5 RYDEN: Selections . Prose and Verse. By G. E. Hadow. 

as. 6d. 


Dramatic Poesy. By T. Arnold. Third Edition, revised 
by \V. T. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

Selections. Including Oliver Cromwell, Astr.iea Redu.'c, 

Annus Mirabilis, Abs.ilom and Actiitophc), Rcligio Laici. and 
The Hind and the Panther. By W. D. Christie. Fifth Edition, 
revised by C H. Firth. 3s. 6 d. 

. Select Essays. By W. P. Ker. Two vols. 8s. net. 


MILTON: ConipleJte Poems. With original spelling and 

punctuation. By H. C. Beeching. From as. 

Areopagitica. ByJ.W. Hales. 3s. 

Comus. By R. C. Browne, 6 d. By O. Elton, is. 
English Poems. By R. C. Browne. New Edition, 

revised by H. Bradley. Two vols. 6s. 6d. Separately: Vol. I, 
4S. ; Vol. 11 , 3s. 

Vol. I: Early Poems (L’AlIegro, II Pcnscrojo, Arcades, Comus, 
Lycidas, &c.) ; Sonnets ; Paradise Lost, 1 -Vl. 

Vol. II: Paradise Lost, Vll-Xlli Paradise Regained; Samson 
Agonistes. 

II Penseroso. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Lycidas. By R. C, Browne, 3d. By O. Elton, 6d. 
L’Allcgro. By O. Elton. 4d. 

Paradise Lost. Book I, by H. C. Beeching, is. 6d. 

Book II, by E. K. Chambers, is. 6d. Together, as. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes. By j. Churton Collins, is. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ADDISON ; Selections from the Spectator. By T. Aunolu. 

6<1 

BURKE; Selections. By E. J. Payne. Second Edition. 

Vol. I Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on 
Afncrica. With additions and corrections. 4 s. 6d. 

Vol. II : Rcflcclions on the French Revolution. 5s. 

Vol. Ill : Letters on the Regicide Peace. 5s. 

BURNS; Selections. By J. Logie Robertson. Second 

L<iilion. 3s. 6d. 

Complete Poems. Py J- Cooir. RoBFRibON. Itoih 2s. 

y COWI’ER : Selections. By H. T. Gkiffith. 

Vol. 1 : Di<iactic Poems of 178a. wjlh some minor pieces 1 779-1783* 

\o\, II : The Task, with rirocinium and some minor poems 1784- 
1799. Third Kdition. 3s. 

Complete Poems. By II. S. Milford. From 2S. 
GOLDSMiril; Deserted Village. (Te.\t only.) ByG.BiRK- 
bi ckIIill. 2d. Traveller. By G. Birkbeck Hill. is. 
Selections. By Austin Dobson. 3s. 6 d. 

Complete Poems. By Austin Dobson. From2s. 

GRAY: Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. (Text only.) 2d. 
Selections. By Edmund Gosse. With additional notes 

for schools, by F. Watson, is. 6d. • 

JOHNSON: Life of Milton. By C. H. Firth. is.6d. and 

ss. 6d. 

Rassclas. By G. Birkbeck Hill. 2s. and 4s. 6d. 
Rasselas,and Lives of Dryden and Pope. By A. Milnes. 

Second Edition, revised. 4s. 6d. Separately, Lives, d$. 6d. 

Vanity of Human Wishes. By E. J. Payne. 3rd Ed. 4d. 
LOCKE: Conduct of the Understanding, By T. Fowler. 

Fifth Edition, as. 6d. 

PARNELL; Hermit. 2d. 

POPE: Essay on Man. By Mark Pattison. 6th Ed. is. 6d. 
Satires and Epistles. By Mark Pattison. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, as. 

t/oTEELE : Selections from the Tatler, SpectatOL and 

Gn.irdian. By Austin Dobson. With portrait. 7^^. 

SWIFT: Selections. By Sir Henry Craik. Two vols. 

7s; 6d. each. 

THOMSON : Seasons and Castle of Indolence. By J. Logie 

Robertson. 4s. 6d. Separately, Ca$lit 0/Indoltnct, is. 6d. 
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ENGLISH 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW: Meropc. with ilie EIcctrA of 

Sophocles iranslAtcd by R. Whitelaw, By . 1 . C. Collins. 3s. 6J 

BROWNING, E. B.: Complete !»oetn5. From 2s. 
BROWNING. R.: Poems. From 2s. 

Straftbrd. By H. B. Grorce. 2s. 

BYRON : Childe Harold. By H. F. Tozer. 3rd Ed. 3s. 6d. 
Complete Poems. From 2s. 

CAMPBELL: Gertrude of Wyoming. By H. M. hiTZ- 


15 . 


GninoN. Second Edition. 

Complete Poems. By J. Logie Robertso>^. From 2s. 
HOOD : Complete Poems. By Walter Jerrold. From2s. 
KEATS: Hyperion, Book I. By W. T. Arnold. 4d. 

Odes. With 4 illustrations. By A. C. Downer. 3s.6d.net. 
Complete Poems. By M. Buxton Forman. From 35.60. 
KINGSLEY; Water Babies. Slightly abridged. With 

notes .and illustrations. By J. llonACE-Sanu .and M. L.Milfokd. 3S,6d. 

Westward Hoi By A. D. Inses. 2s. 
LONGFELLOW: Complete Poems. From 2s. 

• I^ACAULAY and THACKER.-\Y: Essays on Addison. 

Witli twelve essays by Addison. By G. E- Hadow. as. 

SCOTT : Ivanhoe. By C. E. Theodosius. 2s. 

Lady of the Lake. • With map. By W. Minto. 3s- 6 d. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By W. Minto. Second 

F.dilion. is.6d. Separately, Canto I, with introduction and notes, 6d. 
Lord of the Isles. By T. Bavne. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Marmion. By T. Bayne. 3 ^- 55 ^* a«r**u «... 

Legend of Montrose. By G. S. Gordon. With map. 2S. 

Old Mortality, liy II. B. George. 2s. 

Quentin Durward. By P. F. Willert. 2s. 

Talisman. By H. B. George. 2s. r .1 x 

Woodstock. By J. S. C. Bridge. In Oie pre^s. 

Complete Poems. By J. Logie Robertson. From 2s. 
SHELLEY: Adonais. By W. M. Rossetti and A. O. 

PiucxAnD. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. , 

Complete Poems. By T. Hutchinson. From 3s. 6d. 
TENNYSON : Poems. From 2s. ^ ^ 

WHITTIER: Complete Poems. By W.G. Horder. 
WORDSWORTH: White Doe of Rylstone, &c. liy 


William Knioht. as. 6d. _ 

Complete Poems. By T. Hutchinson. Irom 2s 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL BOOKS 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited with Introductions by A. T. QuiLLER-CcnjCH. 
Each 3d. (paper), 4d. (cloth). 


MARI.OWF: Selected Scenes. 
MAI 1 HKW R NO I. D : Teems. 
CUWTKR : 

CHAHHK : Poems. 

1 lOUJ) : Poems. 

KK<\ i S : Poems. 

M1 i. I ON : Minor Poems. 

KUIUN HOOD ! Old Bntiads. 
^HAKKSPKa \<\i : Songs and 
bonnets. 


BOSWELL : Life of Johnson. 
PUN VAN : Pilgrim’s Progress, 

DEFOE: Prose Works. 
HaTlTTT : Prose Works. 
l^^AMH: bclcctions from Prose 
Works. 

IZAAK WALTON : Lives, and 
Angler. 


Together in cloth bindings. 


RUNYAN. CRABBE^ COWPER, 
and DKFOE. is. 3d. 


BUNYAN and DEFOE. 


8d. 


ANTHOLOGIES, ETC. 

PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. With loo addi- 

iion.d poems to end ol nineteenth eeiiiury. From xs. net. (World^s 
Classics.) 

POEMS OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. Select&J 

and edited by H. B. GcoRCEand W. H. Hadow. 2s. 

OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. Selected 

and edited by A. T. Qujh.er-Couch. 7s. 6d. and (India paper) los. 6d. 

A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Com- 

piltd by J - C. buiTH. 'l-’art 1 1^00 pp.), 3d. ^d- vcIotlD. Part II 

(i6opp.),6d. (paper),8d. (cloth). Part III (238 pp.), is. (paper), 13.3d. 
(cloth). P.artsl-IIi (cloth), as. 

OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. ' 

By G. E. Hadow and W. H. Hadow. Vol^^^^lc^Enghsln^Jacobcaiij 

Second Edition, 3s. 6d. Vol 11: Growth ol tiic Drama, 3s. 6(1. 
Vfil, III: Jacobean to Victorian, 3s.6d. 

TYpTcAL SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST ENG- 

LISH WRITERS. With introductory notices. VoL I: Latimer to 
Berkeley. Vol. II: Pope to Macaulay. Second Edition. 3s. 6d, each. 

ENGLISH SONGS ^^D BALLADS. (World’sClassics.) 

Compiled by T. W. H. Crosuand. From is. net. 

SELEC)TED ENGLISH ESSAYS. Chosen and arranged 

by W. Peacock. (World’s Classics.) From is. net. 

ENGLISH PROSE FROM MANDEVILLE TO 

RUSKIN. Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. Fromis.net. 

SEA SONGS AND BALLADS. Ed. C. Stone. With 

introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G C.6. From as. 6d.DCt 
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